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Narco 71 not only positively eliminates foam and bubble 

formation in paper machine systems without affecting the furnish, 

but it also stays in the water. This means that remarkably small 

dosages of 71 efficiently prevent foam overflows, wadding, uneven 

caliper and other foam difficulties. Churning of Jordans, action of NATIONAL ALUMINATE 
stock pumps and the flow of stock—the very things that cause foam- CORPORATION 

ing in untreated systems—all promote better action of Nalco 71! 6232 West 66th Place 


Complete information on Nalco 71—and on other Nalco Chemicals Gaeage =, rere 
Canadian inquiries should be 


for paper manufacturing use will be furnished upon request. addressed to Alchem Limited, 
Write today for prompt action on a permanent solution for your Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
foaming problems. 
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SYSTEM 


Serving the Paper Industry through Practical Annlied Science 





THE FUTURE OF YOUR PRODUCT IS IN THESE HANDS 


; / 
uP 


your paper 


with the 


UFORMITES 


A million hands test your product—the hands of your 


customers’ customers, who demand wet strength in paper. 


To satisfy these ultimate users—and their suppliers—wet- 
strengthen your paper with the UrormiTEs, quickly, easily at 
low cost. As little as $4 per ton of paper boosts wet Mullen 
OTHER CHEMICALS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY values 300%, raises dry Mullen and fold values 10% to 30%, 


Ruozrmes BB and E-5 —for enzyme conversion and increases wet rub and scuff resistance, and wet and dry 


of starch. : -al 
ilk GiB ctiesinis ati scree. tensile. No pretreatment, specia 


poeting agent Sor pigments. equipment or special processing is 
TRiTONS —Surface-active agents with a score 
of uses in paper manufacture—in 
caustic cooking of cotton fiber, as a dis- 


persing agent for pigments and metallic . . a 
eas eabiokiens tiie. Full technical information on the 


The Hydrosulfites Reducing agents for strip- UrormitEs is yours for the asking. 
ping color from rag stock or for bleach- Write to Dept. PIP-1 


ing pulp. 
HYAMINES—Deodorants for paperboard and rn a cchonscxead 


glue bactericides. 


Seether ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries, 


necessary. 





THE RESItnous PRODUCTS DIVIsSion 
Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products € Chemical Company 
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TEST DATA 


TEMPERATURE’ 
OF CURLATION *¢ | RAW" 70 120 





FREENESS 835 835 | 845 
52.6 


MULLEN 70.8 | 62.1 | 


TEAR 95 109 | 140 








DENSOMETER 37 | 12 


*WITHOUT CURLATION 

NOTE: Description of the testing procedures employed by The 

Curlator Corporation lab y will be provided upon request. 
The CURLATOR is a tool for altering the properties of pulp and 
paper to obtain qualities hitherto unachievable by mechanical 
means. The effects of CURLATION are controllable over a wide 
range by conditions of treatment. They vary with the raw mate- 
rial and may be described only in relation to a particular pulp. 





* The PAPER INDUSTRY 


Effect of Temperature During Curlation 
Using Power Consumption of 2.5 H.P. Days 
Per A.D.Ton on the Properties of 


PREVIOUSLY UNDRIED NORTHERN 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


MAY 
CURLATION 
SOLVE YOUR 





- PROBLEM? 


CURLATION is a fully tested and thoroughly 
proved mechanical process. It not only produces 
a permanent change in the shape of pulp fibres, 
but also exerts a powerful de-shiving action, 
with negligible change in freeness. 

The effects obtainable with CURLATION 
vary widely with the raw material and the 
conditions of treatment. In general, 
CURLATION tends to produce an easier 
beating pulp from which water is more 
easily removed. 

Sheets of CURLATED pulp exhibit a more 
even textured matte appearance. 
In addition, the range of qualities obtainable 
from a given pulp is broadened. 

Other important advantages exist 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Fae 10, NEW Yor, 


#5 Lossom nond - 


+T. M. Reg.—Curlator Corporation, Rochester, N. Y 
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ooo FATS BECOME SOAP 


From soap to rayon, powerful Caustic Soda plays From Niagara Falls to Texas, fourteen great 
an important part in the preparation of a plants make Mathieson a major force in the manu- 
multitude of products used every day. In the con- facture of the five basic heavy chemicals — caustic 
version of cellulose into rayon — in the saponifica- soda, soda ash, ammonia, chlorine and sulphuric acid 
tion of fatty oils into soap — in hundreds of ways —and their allied’ products. Mathieson is a single 
Caustic Soda contributes to the country’s manufac- source of supply for all five of these chemicals indis- 
turing processes. pensable to industry, agriculture and public health. 


athiesors — Witiesen Chemica! Corporation 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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IN BOILER 
BLOW-DOWN 
SERVICE 


Because they eliminate the commonest source, 
of trouble and expense in ordinary blow-off 
valve service, Yarway Seatless Blow-Off Valves 
mean real economy to boiler plant operators. 
Yarways have no seat to score, wear, clog and 
leak. Lubrication is usually the only mainte- 
nance they require. 


Yarway introduced the seatless principle 
with the balanced sliding plunger many 
years ago... has constantly improved and 
adapted it to meet modern service require- 
ments. Mechanical and metallurgical research 
in Yarway’s own Steam Laboratory antici- 
pates changing conditions ... keeps Yarway 
valve design ahead. 


There is a Yarway Blow-Off Valve for 
every pressure. 


Stony" 
2) 


(PAPEAOADA DRAB EH: 


SEND FOR FREE BLOW-OFF VALVE BOOKLET. PLEASE 
INDICATE THE PRESSURE OF YOUR BOILERS. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
149 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphia 18, Pa, 


(Above) —Cross section of Seatle 
Valve, flanged. 


OPERATION: After valve ha 
closed, shoulder on balanced 
lunger contacts upper followe 
‘orcing it down into body ag 
pressing packing above and bel 
making an absolutely tight valv 


(Below)—Balanced Sliding 
Packing Rings and Glands. 


YARWAY BLOW-OFF VALVES 
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Hooperwood’s method of calendering the new S/AA 
Dryer Felt eliminates all protruding fibres so paper 
stock will not adhere to the felt and cause it to “fill up.” 
Also the exceptionally smooth, twill-like surface will 
not mark the sheet. 

These advantages are but two of many which S/AA 
offers. Mill men also like the blend of asbestos and 
cotton fibre which gives $/AA felts heat resistance plus 
absorbency. Good drainage is afforded by all asbestos 
surface warps weaving directly through the felt. 

Important, too—high tensile yarns give longer life, 
lower dryer felt cost per ton. 

Today, write for a sample of $/AA. 


FILL UP 





WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
General Sales Offices: 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
320 Broadway Juniper & Cherry Sts. 300 W. Adams St. 
Hooperwood Mills: Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. 


HOOPERWOOD prrerR FELTS 
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Better Mill 
operation... 
Better finished 
product... 





«4 prove quality and save chemicals. 


higher machine speeds. 





with Foxboro pH Measurement and Control Systems 


Wherever pH is an important factor in your proc- 
ess, automatic measurement or control by 
Foxboro instrumentation can bring big improve- 
ments in results. It means brighter pulp in bleach- 
ing with minimum chemical usage .. . better qual- 
ity paper at higher machine speeds . . . more 
reliable machine operation . . . or any of a 
number of other advantages. 

BASED ON DYNALOG ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 
Designed with the Foxboro Dynalog” as the basic 
instrument, Foxboro pH systems take full advan- 
tage of the greater sensitivity and reliability of 
electronic circuits. The Dynalog provides flaw- 
less, stepless, continuous measurement or control 
through use of a simple variable capacitor. It has 
no slidewire, no batteries to standardize, no high- 


0), 550) 5 


speed motor, gears or galvanometer. Mainten- 
ance is eliminated, except for occasional replace- 
ment of standard radio tubes. Available in record- 
ing or recording-controlling models. 

Beckman glass electrodes are the primary meas- 
uring elements of Dynalog pH systems. They are 
suitable for use in nearly all types of liquids, re- 
gardless of color, viscosity, rate of flow, sus- 
pended solids, oxidizing or reducing agents. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

Whatever your requirements, there is a Foxboro 
Dynalog pH System to meet them. Consult your 
nearest Foxboro representative — or write for 
Bulletin 430. The Foxboro Company, 158 Nepon- 
set Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branch offices in 


principal cities. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RECORDING - CONTROLLING - INDICATING 


INSTRUMENTS 





REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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PH control in your bleach plant will im- 


PH control on your paper machine will im- 
prove and maintain quality and permit 
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VESSEL DIVISION 


> 

NO JOB IS TOO BIG—OR TOO SMALL. 
Heat exchangers for every service—large or small, 
hot or cold, high or low pressures—are engi- 
neered and built by A.O.Smith. Customers benefit 
from accumulated years of A.O. Smith experience 
in the use of a wide variety of materials. 


NO PIG-IN-A-POKE HERE. The customer and 
A. QO. Smith collaborated in the building of this 
SMITH way alloy-lined experimental pilot unit so 
that the alloy lining, selected by laboratory tests 
for corrosion service, could be subjected to proc- 
ess test-runs before the full-size production units 
ey were manufactured. 
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New York 17 * Boston 16° Philadelphio 3 © Pittsbu 
Washington 6.0 C * Atlante 3 * Tulsa 3 * 


Seottle | * Los Angeles |4 * Inter 


a 


oe 
SAFEGUARDING THE CUSTOMER’S INVEST- 


MENT. After the selection of the alloy lining, A.O. 
Smith makes doubly sure that it conforms to specifi- 
cations, and does not contain any undesirable 
residual elements, by spectro-chemically analyzing 
sample coupons of the lining before releasing 
it for manufacture into the vessel. 


A. O. Smith Corporation, Dept. Pi-350 

Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 

Without obligation, send us the latest A. O. Smith Vessel Bulletins : 
[_] V-46: Alloy, Alloy-lined, Clad and Glass-lined Vessels 
[_] V-44: Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels 
(_] V- 52: Multi-Layer Manufacture and Assembly 


Name 


Firm 
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SUPERINTENDENT: Bill, it’s time to take off that wet felt 
and replace it with a new Hamilton. 


MACHINE TENDER: But Boss, that felt isn't worn out. We 
could get a lot of production from it by slowing down the 
machine. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Sure you could. But you would get a 
lot of felt marks into your sheet, too. 





lt i is later 


MACHINE TENDER: We will 
rolls. 


| 7 than you think... 


smooth them out at the drier 


SUPERINTENDENT: Listen, Bill. The only way to get felt 
marks out of a sheet is to change felts before matted nap 
and clogged mesh can put them into it. 


MACHINE TENDER: You've said a mouthful, Boss. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton Felt that will last 
longer before changing is needed. 


SHULER G© BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 

















® ~ 
Miami Woolen Established 
Mills 1858 
* ~ 
eon eensTUELETDESDORETEL CUOOESTERTAETERETRD 
TI Oe 
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-»-You get Fast, Efficient Service when you Call GENERAL 


FOR INDUSTRIAL, LABORATORY and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


26 Regional Offices—as Near to You as Your Telephone >.< 


ALBANY 2, NEW YORK 
Port of Albany 
Albany 5-8728 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
45 Edgewood Ave., S. E. 
MAin 1278 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
2000 Race Street 
SOvuth 1212 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
2313 Morris Ave. 
Birmingham 4-3731 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Wellington Station 
Medford 55, Mass: 

MYstic 6-3568 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
524 Wordin Ave. 
BRidgeport 4-9419 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
1 West Genessee St. 
MAdison 4178 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
818 Tuckaseegee Road 
CHarlotte 3-0i75 


CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
3357 West 47th Place 
Virginia 7-3040 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
850 Euclid Ave. 
CHerry 0574 


DENVER 9, COLORADO 
1271 West Bayaud Ave. 
PEarl 2666 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
800 Hawks Ave. 

River Rouge 18, Mich. 
Vinewood 2-1500 


HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
3909 Capitol Ave. 
CHarter 4-2675 


LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
1151 South Broadway 
Richmond 7-7251 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


129 6th Ave., S. E. 
GEneva 8681 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
25 Sroad St. 
Digby 4-4310 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
12 South 12th St. 
WaAlnut 2-1234 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
439 7th Ave. 
ATlantic 3270 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
COmmerce 9933 
Vancouver, Wash. 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 
58 Weybosset St. 
DExter 1-7784 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
818 Olive Street 
CHestnut 3870 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF, 
235 Montgomery St. 
DOugles 2-0904 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
1326 Sth Ave. 
ELliot 5287 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 
3 Benton St. 
WEnatchee 1703 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
YAkima 4712 


In Wisconsin: 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
205 South léth St., Milwaukee 3 
Mitchell 5-3516 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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|. Below: Fitters assembling bottom of digester. 
The seam at the left bas been tack welded, 






2. Below: Welder working on one of 
the longitudinal seams in the bottom. 





3, Below: Two welded 
sections of the bottom of 
the digester being fitted 
together. 


It takes 
CRAFTsmanship 


to make a 
KRAFT mill digester 


The accompanying illustrations show an important 
phase of Chicago Bridge “craftsmanship” in fabricating a 
welded steel digester. 

But even the best workmen (and we have them) 
couldn’t make digesters without adequate facilities (so we 
have them too). Our — are equipped to do x-raying 
and stress-relieving to code requirements, experienced in 
fabricating special corrosion-resistant materials and stra- 
tegically located to give prompt service. 

Write our nearest office for quotations when you need 
digesters or other steel plate structures. 













- 





* a -— 
eae _ 
4. Below: The cylindrical 
shell of the digester with 
bottom in place. 













_ J Mag 
CHICAGO rener SIRON COMP. 


ERMING (AM PLAT 'T 


1p + 
&. N . 
22048 
5. Left: Loaded for shipment to the Australian Paper 
Manufacturers Ltd., mill at Maryvale, Australia. This 
.~ digester was built entirely of twenty per cent stainless 
clad material. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & sO» COMPANY 









Atlanta, 3... sssssesssvesnrnarreee hl 43 Healey Building Detroit, 26................. ...1566 Lafayette Building Philadelphia, 3......1653—1700 Walnut Street Building 
ee” aS. 1511 North 50th Street Havana... 402 Abreu Building Salt Lake City, 4. 527 West 17th South Street 
Boston, 10. sneha 1026—201 Devonshire Street Houston, 2... 2143 National Standard Building San Francisco, 11... ‘1247—22 oO a Street Building 
Chicago, 4. ; ....2445 McCormick Building Los Angeles, !7_...1559 General Petroleum Building Seattle, 1... Henry Building 
Cleveland, |5...... ..2267 Guildhall Building New York, 6... 3350—165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3... ‘ ..1651 Hunt Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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FOR 


LASTING SERVICE 

















FIGURE NO. 7202 
OIC Nickel Alloy 
double taper wedge 
automatically adjusts 
itself to its seat as 
valve is closed. 








200 LB. UNION BONNET BRONZE GATE VALVE 


FIGURE NO. 7208 
Non-rising stem, 
integral seat, OIC 
nickel alloy solid 
wedge, screwed end 
type. 


FIGURE NO. 7200 
Rising stem, integral 
seat, OFC nickel 
alloy solid wedge, 
screwed end type. 








—- 
-~ 
_~ 
~ 
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Special introvuctory orrer 


Check this 200-lb. Union Bonnet Bronze 
valve. Send us the size, and we'll deliver you 
a sample on memo billing. Keep it 30 days, 
take it apart, analyze it, test it. After you've 
examined all its superiorities, you may return 
it, if you wish, for full credit. 


@-1149-23 
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DESIGN: Solid wedge, rising stem; double-tapered 
wedge, rising stem; or solid wedge, non-rising 
stem. Integral seat, screwed end design. 


BODIES: Of Steam Bronze ASTM BGI, with aver- 
age tensile strength of 40,000 Ibs. 


BONNETS: Also of Steam Bronze, with seal on 
lower end which mates with corresponding sur- 
face on stem to allow valve to be packed while 
fully open and under pressure. Condensing cham- 
ber below the stuffing box to keep packing cooler 
on high-temperature lines. 


GATES: Of two types. 


SOLID WEDGES are OIC copper nickel alloy, are 
of I-beam design, and reversible. 


DOUBLE-TAPERED WEDGES fit into same bodies, 
but have ball and socket design, allowing wedge 
automatically to adjust itself to seat as valve 
closes. Accurately machined guides on both types, 
and tapered seating surfaces to give full contact 
with body seats us the wedges wear. 


STEMS: Of manganese bronze, with double Acme 
thread for quick traverse of the wedge. Diameters 
sufficient to bear torsional loads greater than 
strongest hand pressure and to withstand severe 
operating conditions. 


SEATING SURFACES: Machined to five-degree, self 
locking angle. 


HANDWHEELS: Of ventilated malleable iron, fin- 
ished in black enamel. 


RATINGS: For steam at 200 Ibs., 550 degrees F.; 
for cold water, oil, or non-shock gas service at 
400 Ibs. Shell tested at 500 Ibs. and seat tested 
at 400 Ibs. 


SIZES: One-fourth inch to three inches currently 
available. 











VALVES 
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THE OHIO INJECTOR CO. 
276 MAIN STREET, WADSWORTH, OHIO 


BRONZE « CAST STEEL « FORGED STEEL + IRON 





KELSIZE...the Modern Surface 
Control Agent 





COATINGS OF 
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on Insulation Board 


...Controls pigment migration 
...Reduces tendency toward mottling 
... Gives uniform color and texture 

to finished coating 
Kelsize can be used in coatings applied 
from either the wet or dry end of the ma- 
chine. It is economical and easy to use; 


With Kelsize as your surface control 
agent, you get insulation board coatings 
that are uniform in adhesive and cover- 
ing qualities. Coatings stay on the sur- 
face because Kelsize controls selective 
absorption ... helps prevent the binder 
from being absorbed by the sheet faster 





than the pigment. 
Kelsize also gives you these advantages: 
...Assures uniform pigment distribution 


soluble in hot or cold water; and only a 
small amount is needed to produce con- 
sistently superior results. 











REFINED [Fo > ee eS 


. ileal 


530 W. Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES 14 





31 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 5 
Cable Address: Kelcoalgin—New York 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
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PREFABRICATED PIPING 1s IMPROVE 
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Closeup of the weld being laid. 
Note smoothness of the over- 
lapping beads. 





Movable bridge transports 
welding heod and equipment 
over the various work rotating 
machines. Operator is shown 
adjusting flow of flux that 
submerges the arc; helper 
. cleans weld with chipping 
~ . hammer as it rotates past him. 
— 











Better welding is assured by this Midwest development because 
the “human element” has been eliminated for all practical 
purposes. Aside from work positioning, the operator simply starts 
and stops the machine; his helper chips off the slag . . . all else 
is automatic. 

Quality of the weld is improved because the machine follows 
the predetermined procedure exactly . . . everytime. The puddle 
is larger and the arc is better shielded and controlled. The 
possibility of locking up slag is minimized while undercutting is 
practically impossible. The greater number of beads is a further 

ere improvement. 
Operator stops machine at com- This application equipment, developed and built by Midwest 
pletion of weld by simply pressing for use in its, own fabricating plants, is representative of the 


ney gate gpd gyre modern facilities used by Midwest to assure better piping. 
clamped in rotating machine. 


MIDWEST 


PIPING SERVICE is 


NATION-WIDE 


MIDWEST PIPING & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office: 1450 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Piants: St. Lovis, Passaic, Los Angeles and Sovth Boston « Sales Offices: New York 7—30 
Church St. «© Chicago 3—79 West Monroe St. « Los Angeles 33—520 Anderson Si. « 
Houston 2—229 Shell Bidg. © Tulsa 3—533 Mayo Bidg. © South Boston 27—426 First St. 


IPING FABRICATORS AND CONTRACTORS 4 PLANTS ARE BETTER THAN 1 














ADAPTABILITY. The Powell Line is so complete* that 
there’s a Powell Valve especially adapted, in design and 
material, to meet the requirements of each and every in- 
dustrial flow control service. 


DURABILITY. Powell Valves are noted for their durability. 






= 
Fig. 1944—L 150- i , . 
> a neg Amat, nan That is because each Powell Valve is built to stand up 
Flanged ends, bolted flanged under the specific flow control conditions to which it may 
yoke-bonnet, outside screw ° 
rising stem. Made in sizes be subjected. 


2%" to 12”, inclusive. 
. 


DEPENDABILITY. Every Powell Valve is specifically de- 
signed to give dependable, uninterrupted service over a 
long period of time. That is why Powell Valves reduce 
costly ‘‘down time’’ for maintenance to a minimum. 


a 





Fig. 559 — 125-pound Iron 


Body Bronze Mounted Swing Fig. 375— 200-pound 
Check Valve. Flanged ends Bronze Gate Valve. 
bolted flanged cap and re- Screwed ends, union 
grindable, renewable bronze bonnet, inside screw 
seat and disc. rising stem and re- 


newable ‘‘Powellium’”’ 
wear-resisting nickel- 
bronze disc. 


*The Complete Powell Line includes Globe, Angle, ‘‘Y”, 
Gate, Check, Non-return, Relief and Flush Bottom 
Tank Valves in Bronze, Iron, Steel and a wide range 
of Corrosion-resistant metals and alloys. 





Ask your nearest Distributor—or write direct Fig. 1793 — Large 125-pound 
Fig. 3031—Class 300-pound Cast Iron Body Bronze Mounted 
Stee! Globe Valve. Has flanged Gate Valve. Sizes 2” to 30”, 
ends, bolted flanged yoke and . . . . incl. Has outside screw ris- 
outside screw rising stem. The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio ing stem, bolted flanged yoke 


and tapered solid wedge. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COLOR... for eye-catching 


corrugated shipping containers 


COLOR gets attention ...makes any corrugated shipping con- 
tainer attractive. Immediately it is something different. . . some- 
thing distinguished from the usual...something in demand. It 
takes a special place in the customer’s mind. 

You can profit from color by selling more color. Many of your 
customers need this low-cost way to distinguish their product 
to the retailer. 

For information about dyes for corrugated shipping containers 
-..or for help on any coloring problem... consult 
our Technical Staff. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


More color makes more business 
...for your customers and you 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FOR MAXIMUM ECONOMY 

Du Pont basic dyes 

FOR MAXIMUM SOLUBILITY 

Du Pont acid dyes 

FOR ECONOMY AND LIGHT FASTNESS 
Du Pont direct dyes 

FOR MAXUAUM LIGHT FASTNESS 

Du Pont dispersed organic pigments: 
Monastral* Fast Blue BWD or BFP Paste 
Monastral* Fast Green GWD or GFP Paste 
Lithosol* Pigments 

Halopont* Types 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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In the Pulp 
And Paper 
Industry — 
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46 Dempster-Dumpster Truck Hoisting 
Units Are Handling 849 Containers! 


In dozens of pulp and paper plants throughout the United States, the Dempster- 
Dumpster System of materials handling is stepping-up production . . . increasing 
efficiency . . . and saving thousands of dollars annually! Today, less than 10 years 
after the first Dempster-Dumpster unit was installed in a paper plant, there are 
46 Dempster-Dumpster Truck Hoisting Units handling 849 containers throughout 
the paper industry. These containers, in sizes up to 10 cu. yds., are handling all 
types of materials—liquids, trash and rubbish, raw materials or finished product. 
Only 13% of the plants served by the Dempster-Dumpster System have more 
than one hoisting unit. In one plant one truck hoisting unit serves 58 containers. 
In the simple Dempster-Dumpster System one truck hoisting unit and driver 
serve any required number of detachable steel containers. These containers 
are placed at convenient materials accumulation points outside and inside plants. 
The hoisting unit makes scheduled rounds, picking up each pre-loaded container, 
and hauls it to its destination. If materials are to be dumped, it is done auto- 
matically by hydraulic controls at driver's seat. It will pay you to investigate 
the Dempster-Dumpster System. Write now to Dempster Brothers, Inc. for 


literature and complete information. 


Pictured at left is a standard drop bottom type container in 
three stages of operation—on the ground, in carrying posi- 
tion, and dumping. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


730 Dempster Building Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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BROWN SPECIALIZED INSTRUMENTATION 
1S KEEPING PACE WITH PAPER INDUSTRY 
MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES! 





THE COMPLETE 
AND VERSATILE 
BROWN LINE OF 


Low Wetevs 


MEETS EVERY 
PAPER 
INDUSTRY 
NEED 















Susi no single flow metering or controlling system can meet all the needs of the 
Paper Industry . . . Brown offers a complete line of mechanical (bellows and 
manometer), electrical, integrating type instruments to make it easy for you to 
select the best system for each application. 

Typical is the acceptance in the industry for the Brown Electric Flow Meter, 
pictured above. Paper men report that this instrument requires a minimum of 
cleaning . . . that the absence of electrical contacts inside meter body reduces 
maintenance . . . that its interchangeable range tubes make it easy to accommo- 


date process changes without replacing orifice plates . . . that the meter body can 
be located close to the point of measurement and the controller close to the 
aches amon operator. 
FOR ADVANCED Every Brown Flow Meter is available with a wide selection of pneumatic control 


INSTRUMENTATION 
AND CONTROL 


forms . . . on-off, narrow and wide proportional band, and proportional plus reset 
(Brown Air-O-Line). 

Whenever you have a flow problem—remember that there is a Brown system to 
meet your specified need. Call in your local Honeywell engineer . . . he is as near 


as your phone . . . or write for a copy of Catalog 2221. 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4489 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in 77 principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 


Specialized Instrumentation 


FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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S YARD STORAGE 


No matter how your pulpwood 
arrives at the mill, Jeffrey Chain 
Conveyors provide a very efficient 
means of taking it away. Hundreds 
of installations in mills through- 







out the Pulp and Paper Industry 
have proven that these sturdy | 
single or multiple strand conveyors 
can really take it, and HY r 


~ 
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day, too. . y, 
SF 
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Years of RedpFtonce in designing or 
and buliding specialized equip- LO “\ 
ment for handing and epee a 2 
operations in almost every. ra 
industry has given Jeffrey engi~~ 
neers the knowledge and/skill to 
recommend the right set-up for 

YOU. If you want to’ spe 
duction — improve“ your/Ar andling 
methods . . . ceill u 
Do it today. ~~ f/ 
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944 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Baltimore 2 Chicago 1 Detroit 13 Jacksonville 2 ~ Pittsburgh 22 

3 Cincinnati 2 Harlan Milwaukee 2 St. Louis 1 
Boston 16 Cleveland 13 Houston 2 New York 7 Salt Lake City 1 
Buffalo 2 Denver 2 Huntington 19 Philadelphia 3 Scranton 3 
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Complete line of 
Materia} Handling 
Processing ond 









MANUFACTURING COMPANY tstablishea 1877 
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It’s NEW... 


Tue Bactey AND SEWALL Sort CentER Drive 


Here’s a new Bagley and Sewall Drive —definitely new. It’s a 
V-belt, short center Drive that enables you to have the line shaft 
on the machine room floor — not underneath . . . with a lot of 
pulleys and flat belts. 


Being a V-belt Drive, it’s a steadier, more positive Drive— 
gives you a smooth running machine. Equipped with hypoid 
gears, it delivers a maximum of power. 


This Drive also has a new design in bearing suspension that 
makes adjustment of the bearings and gears easy. And a gear oil 
pump gives you positive lubrication of the gears and bearings. 
This is definitely a new Drive, resulting from eighty years’ 
experience in the manufacture of paper mill machinery. 


Write us. Our sales engineers will gladly show you the ad- 
vantages of this new Drive as applied to your machines. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 


Foreign Representative: Castle and Overton, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
New York, New York ’ 











B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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BREAKS ALL 
RECORDS / 


Oil and Grease Resistant Cover 


High Tensile Steel Wire Braid 


Heat and Steam Resistant 
Compound 


New Wire Braid Tube 


(es 
WH A 


DEPENDABLE RUGGEDNESS 


FIRST STEAM HOSE TO GIVE OVER 
2000 HOURS CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


at 200 Ibs. Working Pressure! 


Steam Hose users have long been stymied by the costly 
problem of tube-swelling during normal service life of or- 
dinary hose. They turned to BWH for the solution. 

BWH came up with the answer .. . CONCORD #20! 
In building this revolutionary new hose, the rubber tube 
was first locked securely between two braids of high tensile 
steel wire. The cover and static wires were added. Then the 
new construction was subjected to a continuous flow of 200 
Ibs. working pressure for over 2000 hours! At the end of this 
record-smashing test, the tube showed no evidence of harden- 
ing or swelling! Couplings were re-attached without the 
slightest difficulty because the original inside diameter of the 
tube was maintained throughout! 


In addition to its many other advantages, Concord #20 
features a specially treated cover which protects it against 
oil, grease, heat, strong sunlight and abrasion! 

Ask your BWH distributor to demonstrate the whip-like 
flexibility of this rugged new hose. Check the braids of 
high-tensile steel wire which give Concord #20 strength 
without bulk. Concord #20 Steam Hose does the job with- 
out breaking the operator's back . . . is assurance against 
“flash” explosions . . . and, from the inside out, is your 
guarantee of unequalled service life. 


HAVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMINA COUNTS? 
Bring us your toughest problems. We're specialists in solving 
them. Consult your nearest BWH distributor or write us direct. 


Another Quality Product of 


Boston Woven Hose & rupBER COMPANY 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. * P.O. BOX 1071, 





PLANT: BOSTON 3, MASS. 
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APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON-’WISCONSIN 
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ws Precision Built 
FOR BETTER PULP PREPARATION 











BALL ano ROLLER BEARINGS 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 








The Sprout-Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., new 36-2 Rotary Disc Refiner 
embodies all the refinements necessary to the uniform production of high 
quality pulp. The shaft is of extra large diameter, high tensile special 
steel. Bearings are S)[S!F Spherical Roller Bearing in the disc end... . 
SASSI Spherical Roller Bearing and SS{S/P Spherical Roller Thrust 
Bearing in the thrust end. 


Choice of XLS for any precision-built machine is only natural. All 
SOS Bearings are manufactured to the most rigid standards of quality 

. . are inspected microscopically and electronically ... are the result 
of intensive and continuing engineering and metallurgical research. Pre- 
ferred by all industry for 8 good reasons, [S/F always puts the right 
bearing in the right place. S&SUS/P Engineers will gladly work with 
you in designing for greater efficiency, dependability and economy. 
SS0SF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa., the Pioneers of the Deep Groove 
Ball Bearing — Spherical Roller Bearing — Self-Aligning Ball Bearing. _708: 






REASONS 


’ TOLERANCE 
wit Bice en Ror men 
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STARCH 
CONVERTER 


for 


TUB AND CALENDER SIZING 
COATING AND 
LAMINATING ADHESIVES 
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EASY TO 
STACK AND HANDLE 


Increase 


ACCURACY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
AND SPEED 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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March 


The Dawn Came Up Like Thunder 


THE RESULT OF the British election last month 

was stunning in that the Labor Party lost 140 
seats in Parliament. This reversed the trend toward 
more Socialism in that country’s experiment with 
government controls. 

It was a staggering setback to the Labor Party 
whose majority in the last Parliament was 148 
seats. While the Conservative Party did not win, 
the Labor Party cannot continue to hold office 
without a truce with the Conservatives. That means 
that the Labor Party may fall at an early date and 
another election ensue. 

The eyes of the civilized and uncivilized world 
were centered with intense interest upon the out- 
come of that election, for it meant much to the 
whole world. To the people of North America it 
meant most because being the most progressive 
and prosperous on earth, its citizens have most to 
lose. The people of this country are now alert to 
the fact that the clearcut issue in the forthcoming 
elections in this country is Socialized-Labor Party- 
Government Control versus Free Enterprise and 
Liberty. 

That the Administration in Washington is labor 
controlled is proved by the fact that our whole 
economy at this writing is facing prostration be- 
cause of labor strikes. Labor wants political control. 

Millions of our citizens are facing idleness, and 
billions of dollars are being lost because the Ad- 
ministration will not use its powers to protect all 
its citizens for fear it will lose the labor vote in 
the elections this year. What a silly procedure for 
an Administration which opposes class distinction 
to then champion labor at the expense of its entire 
citizenry. 

It was this fallacy that brought about the recent 
rebuke to the British Labor Government; and the 
present pro-Labor-Socialistic-Government-control 
party in this country will sustain a similar rebuke. 

More and more people.are becoming enlightened 
each day as to the hideous iniquities imposed upon 
them under socialized government control. For a 
case in point consider the way it affects the paper 
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industry in Britain. The chairman of Bowater Paper 
Corporation Ltd., describes how the Labor Govern- 
ment controls his operations: 

“The government is sole purchaser of all our 
raw materials; it determines the price we pay for 
them. It tells us what we may use these raw ma- 
terials for, and even lays down the percentage of 
these raw materials our product will contain. It then 
tells us to whom we must sell and sets our selling 
prices to boot.” 

How many paper mills in this country and Can- 
ada want any such uneconomic, unjust working con- 
trols imposed upon them? 

These liquidating controls do not apply alone to 
the paper industry in Britain but are imposed upon 
a whole galaxy of other producers in other indus- 
tries—in commerce and in agriculture. They are 
not applicable alone to large corporations but also 
to the operation of small concerns embracing the 
great middle classes—the butcher, the baker and 
the butterfat maker. All of them are groaning 
beneath a labyrinth of redtape directives and con- 
trols, over a minutiae of processing procedures 
so senseless and wearying as to cause abandonment 
of enterprise. 

All now realize that these controls are put in force 
not for the good of Industry but for the support of 
a constantly growing army of nitwit bureaucrats 
living on the taxpayers’ pay. 

It has now become obvious that there can be no 
incentive to enterprise under any devisible system 
of Socialistic-Labor control. That is the meaning of 
the revulsion to the five-year experiment which 
English people allowed to be imposed upon them. 

They are now turning back from the grievous 
mistakes they have made. It will take them a gen- 
eration of hardest effort to retrieve the losses their 
economy has suffered. 

In the face of these bitter failures and experi- 
ments in Socialistic-Labor Party-Government Con- 
trol, all of which have been futile in New Zealand, 
Australia and now Great Britain—do the people 
of these United States propose to allow a socialized 
labor party to impose similar controls upon them? 

We do not believe they do! 
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One of a Series 
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from Western Precipitation Corporation— pioneers of the commercial application of COTTRELIS 
and now selling COTTRELL recovery equipment in all parts of the U.S.A. and foreign countries, 


Various Methods of Energizing COTTRELLS 





he many and varied factors affecting the 
operating efficiency of a COTTRELL Precipi- 
tator make experience and “know how” of the great- 
est importance in designing and installing COTTRELL 


Make Experience a Vital Factor 





various elements that make up a complete COTTRELL 
installation, and these years of experience assure 
maximum performance from every Western Precipi- 
tation COTTRELL installation. 


equipment. Western Precipitation Corporation—the 


organization that pioneered the commercial applica- 
tion of COTTRELLS—has had over 39 years of first- 
hand experience in developing and perfecting the 











RECTIFIER SWITCHBOARDS — 
are of the Enclosed Cubicle type 
with flush-mounted meters, push 
buttons, selector switches, and in- 
dicating lights. The cabinet door 
and rectifier contro! circuit are 
interlocked. Rectifier and trans- 
former contactors, instrument 
transformers, tap switches, termi- 
nal blocks and other auxiliaries 
are mounted inside the switch- 
board cabinet. 





For example, the equipment for energizing 
Western Precipitation COTTRELLS include such fea- 
tures as the following... 









Hollow Core 
Oil Filled 
Conductor 





Oil Saturated 
Paper Insulation 











lead 
Asphaltum 


Jute 


Two Steel 
Tapes 40 mil. 











Asphaltum 
Jute 





RAPPER AND POWER PANELS 
—are of the same external ap- 
pearance as rectifier switchboards 
and can be installed beside recti- 
fier switchboards to form a uni- 
form and conti switchboard 
installation. The cabinet is divided 
into two compartments—one con- 
taining AB breakers for control 





of all individual rectifier and sig- 
nal circuits—the other containing 
all rapper controls and timers. 


RECTIFIERS—for either full or 
half wave rectification. Mechani- 
cal rectifiers of the solid disc type 
are supplied with Radio Interfer- 
ence Correctors and Inductive 
Type Automatic Polarity devices. 
The Automatic polarity device has 
no commutator or brushes contact- 
ing high speed rotating parts. 
High voltage switch gear with in- 
terlocking control units is avail- 
able. 


Watch for the next in this series which outlines the various COTTRELL 
electrode systems available from Western Precipitation Corporation. 


WESTERN 
CORPORATION 
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Western Precipitation can design 


HIGH VOLTAGE CONNEC. 
TIONS—between the rectifiers 
and the COTTRELL may be either 
pecial high voltage petrolatum- 
filled lead and steel-covered 
cable with pothead terminal con- 
nections, or of rod-and-bus-duct 
construction. 





COTTRELLS to operate at any desired effi- 
ciency, for any capacity, to collect virtually 
any solid or liquid suspended in a gas,=m > 
whether hot or cold, 






Do you have these helpful COTTRELL book- 
lets? This literature answers many questions 





OF EQUIP FOR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLOG., NEW YORK 17 ¢ 1 LaSALLE ST. BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 


concerning COTTRELL equipment. Free copies 
will gladly be sent those interested. Ask for 
booklets C101 and C103. 
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“Paper 


Industry 


What Is Our Destination? 


>>> WHILE AMERICAN paper 
manufacturers.were in convention at 
the Waldorf-Asto- 


Watch Effect “ogi “ 

of British ria in New York, 
and while their 

Elections technical men 


were studying new techniques at the 
Commodore, trying to ascertain ‘where 
do we go from here,” British voters in 
a general election, gave a partial an- 
swer by curtailing the Parliamentary 
majority of the Labor party to an un- 
workable minimum. 

American industry studied problems 
of labor, legislation, foreign trade, for- 
estry, new uses for new papers, and 
potential new raw materials. The 
British electorate proclaimed violent 
opposition to the Socialistic program 
of the Labor party. 

While this may seem to be a far 
cry from America’s industrial prob- 
lems, the effect of the British elections 
on American business will be pro- 
found, for it was a repudiation of 
British Statism which in may respects 
has been the model for a certain po- 
litical group in Washington. 

With Australia and New Zealand 
repudiating Labor Governments after 
years of Socialism, and Great Britain 
demonstrating a sharp turn to the right, 
preventing the carrying out of wide 
programs of nationalization of indus- 
try, there has been erected a stop sign 
to caution American politicians against 
efforts to duplicate Britain’s failures 
here. 

The paper industry's interest in 
“where do we go from here” was 
demonstrated by the fact that the ex- 
ecutives and their technicians at the 
two parallel conventions were given 
the largest attendance in history. 

News reports have given details of 
the various phases of the industry's 
problems as presented by an imposing 
array of outstanding speakers, not the 
least important being the o — meeting 
on the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s closing day. 

In a survey of the week, it may not 
be amiss to outline some of the high- 
lights of the week. ‘ 
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3-Month Record 
Broken 


In the economic field there were 
many and various portrayals of the in- 
dustry’s prospects for the next few 
months, if not longer. The industry 
has capacity to produce about 10 per 
cent more paper than presently re- 
quired, based on presumptive increase 
in demand due to increasing popula- 
tion. Four and a half million tons of 
capacity have been added since 1946, 
and the fourth quarter of 1949 saw all 
production records for a three-month 
period broken—tonnage of paper and 
board was 5,711,000 tons. No drop 
in demand is expected for the first half 
of 1950, and perhaps not for the rest 
of the year. 

In the technical field, many new 
procedures were outlined, with the de- 
velopment of plasticized papers attract- 
ing much popular attention. Potential 
use of northern hardwoods in the pro- 
duction of pulp was given national at- 
tention through press services. 


Spotlight on 
Forestry 

Forestry constantly figured in group 
discussions. The production of pulp- 
wood, prospects for adequate pul~ sup- 
plies through the availability of main- 
tained forest reserves and methods of 
encouraging private forestry for the 
sale by small owners of pulpwood 
crops were climaxed at the closing an- 
nual meeting. Suffice it to say that once 
again it was demonstrated that the 
American paper industry is doing more 
to preserve the forests than any other 
agency, not for sentimental reasons, 
but as the admittedly selfish objective 
of assuring the mills of the raw mate- 
rial they need for perpetual operation 
of their plants. 

The Administration’s drive against 
many phases of industrial co-operation, 
which it considers restraint of trade, 
came in for its share of attention. 

National attention was given to the 
address of the head of a paper mill 
union who castigated selfish unions 


Current Comment 


which refuse to recognize that the pros- 
perity of employers and the commu- 
nities in which mills are located is a 
joint responsibility of labor. This 
speaker said the proper task of labor in- 
cluded fair negotiations with employ- 
ers which would remove the fear of 
unions from executive minds. 


Free Trade 
Moves Closer 


Foreign trade problems came up re- 
peatedly, with decisions by administra- 
tive agencies to continue the battle 
against attacks on the tariff laws which 
have been chiseled down to a point 
where the paper industry is only a 
small degree removed from absolute 
free trade. That the paper industry 
has been the principal aes through 
attempts to reduce tariff rates, and is 
the largest contributor to foreign dollar 
shortages was repeatedly accented. The 
effects of devaluation of foreign cur- 
rencies were also repeatedly analyzed. 

Rounding out the convention week, 
the above phases of the week's studies 
were summarized when the Associa- 
tion’s president pointed out that in the 
fifty years just closed the per capita 
consumption of paper has increased six 
times, and with population growth 
total consumption is now twelve times 
what it was in 1900. 

From these discussions it became ap- 
parent that the question, “where do we 
go from here’’ was answered by two 
words: onward and upward. Greater 
development, more intensive industrial 
processes, an increased appreciation of 
the paper industry's share in national 
prosperity, and a continuance of oppor- 
tunity for advancement by those groups 
which use and do not abuse the op 
tunities in America for since at 
reward for intelligent forward-looking 
enterprise are factors in the industry's 
future. 


Convention 

Miscellany . 
How the greatest number may re- 

ceive the greatest good continues to be 

a problem in the studies of disposal 

of waste material and correction of 

stream pollution. The still pending 
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question of what may happen to the 
Espanola mill in Canada by reason of 
the protests by a few fishing resort 
proprietors and legal procedures which 
might force the closing of a big paper 
mill has come up in another form at 
Rhinelander, where citizens have com- 
plained of odors coming from a paper 
mill. These problems are not adjusted 
overnight, but the Rhinelander Paper 
Company has called attention to the 
fact that while it is that city’s major 
tax contributor, it has interests in Can- 
ada to which it can transfer its pulp 
producing activities. | Rhinelander’s 
employees, the city’s prosperity, both 
might be impaired by a continuance of 
such attacks. 

On the other hand it is interesting 
to note it is at Rhinelander that thou- 
sands of dollars have been expended 
in experiments on the production of 
commercial products from sulphite 
pulp mill by-products. In this enter- 
prise processes are being carried out on 
a commercial scale for the reduction 
of stream pollution by growing Torula 
yeast in spent sulphite liquor. The use 
of this material in foods for poultry 
and domestic animals is being followed 
with experiments in its use for human 
diet. Instead of waiting to be attacked 
for stream pollution, the paper industry 
has gone far in constructive efforts to 
commercially utilize wastes, at the same 
time averting cause of complaint from 
anglers and other groups. 


Capitol Notes 


Washington developments continue 
to involve factors of importance to the 
paper industry. Congressman Celler’s 
attack on what he calls price fixing of 
newsprint has been followed by a frank 
letter from the head of the Canadian 
paper industry offering all collabora- 
tion in any sincere effort to ascertain 
the facts. 

The practice of Washington econ- 
omists to study figures only is illus- 
trated in a Federal Trade Commission 
survey of net earnings in the paper in- 
dustry which attempts to prove that the 
larger companies are in the happiest 
financial position. This survey does 
not take into consideration that the 
difference between the large and small 
companies in profit percentages is 
largely due to the fact that the larger 
companies have their pulp and paper 
production facilities integrated, while 
the smaller companies are pulp buyers. 

Mathias Niewenhous, before the war 
a general contractor, then deputy di- 
rector of the Lumber Division in the 
War Production Board, and since then 
with other Washington agencies, in- 
cluding the Forest Products Branch of 
the ECA, has been appointed chief ad- 
viser on forest products to the National 
Security Resources Board. 
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Congress soon will take up the pro- 
posal to make the United States a mem- 
ber of the International Trade Organ- 
ization, by approving the Havana Char- 
ter and the proposal will be opposed 
by many groups, including the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, both of which object to 
the regimentation of American indus- 
try which could be accomplished by an 
international organization in which this 
country has only one vote out of over 
fifty. The American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation may go on record against the 
Charter. 


New Waterpower Projects 
Are Proposed 


The division of the United States 
into nine areas, each with a Valley Au- 
thority like the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is viewed by domestic industry 
as tending toward a regimented control 
of all industries involving water users 
by nine groups of three men, twenty- 
seven in all, responsible’ only to the 
President. 

The issue has been raised by the 
pending proposal to establish a Colum- 
bia Valley Authority which would cost 
three billion dollars for water projects 
alone. This project would control 
water used by paper mills in the entire 
Columbia Valley area, including the 
river's tributaries, and cover paper 
mills in Oregon and Washington. A 
similar project is proposed for Cali- 
fornia, others for the Missouri and 
Great Lakes areas, covering all mills 
in the Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Minnesota and Northern New York 
regions. 

An Atlantic Seaboard authority 
would include the Holyoke and Con- 
necticut Valley area, as well as Maine 
and Eastern Massachusetts. This is 
only a partial outline of the major 
“authorities” which include principal 
paper mill areas. No part of the coun- 
try is exempt. The immediate fight is 
over the Columbia Valley Authority, 
but bills are in Congress for all of the 
other areas. 


Propose Injury Benefits 
for American Industry 


The tide of public opinion on prob- 
lems of foreign trade, the maintenance 
of the ECA, and the danger of injury 
to domestic industry through interna- 
tional commitments is definitely begin- 
ning to turn. Official recognition of 
possible dangers to domestic industry 
was given by ECA Administrator Hoff- 
man before a Congressional Committee 
when he proposed that some steps be 
taken to establish an American Recov- 
ery Plan to compensate industries in- 
jured in the efforts to develop a flood 
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of foreign imports, such as those 
which ruined the Waltham Watch Co. 
Not only does Mr. Hoffman propose 
indemnification for industry, but also 
some form of unemployment insurance 
payments to care for displaced Amer. 
ican labor. He admitted that such pro- 
posals would have to be financed by do- 
mestic taxation. 


Wage Spiral May Be Felt 


The maintained efforts of the big 
union organizations to continue the 
upward spiral of wages may have its 
effect on the national economy because 
every such increase means higher liv- 
ing costs for the entire population, not 
merely for those who secure gains in 
income. 


IMPORTS of newsprint from Canada 

have been barred for the first half 
of 1950 by the British Government. 
Canada being in the hard money field, 
this move was taken to conserve Ca- 
nadian dollars, just as similar embar- 
goes have been applied against Amer- 
ican papers to conserve Britain's 
United States dollar balances. If the 
Canadian dollar balance improves, the 
restriction may be lifted for the last 
half of the year. The amount canceled 
is 100,000 tons. 


Financial 


>>> THERE HAS BEEN little fluctuation 
in paper mill securities during the past 
month. Even the serious coal strike did not 
serve to unduly disturb the stock market, but 
it did serve as a brake on possible further 
price advances. Income reports of the mills 
continue to indicate that while production 
is at a demonstrable peak, profits have 
dropped with increasing raw material and 
labor costs. The boom of 1947 could not 
be expected to continue forever. 

American Writing Paper Corp.—Net in- 
come for the year ended Dec. 31 was $12,- 
557 as against a deficit for 1948 of $49,692. 
For three months ended Dec. 31 net profit 
was $36,433 as against a profit of $51,690 
for the same quarter of 1948. 

Chesapeake Corp—Net profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31 was $1,729,567 as com- 
pared with $3,036,944 for the previous year. 

Paraffine Cos., Inc—Net income for six 
months ended Dec. 31 was $61,844 as com- 
pared with $1,962,878 a year ago. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.—Net in- 
come for 1949 was $1,126,497 as compared 
with $5,513,626 in 1948. 

S. D. Warren Co.—Net income for the 
year ended Dec. 31 was $1,516,881 as com- 
pared with $1,631,083 for the preceding 
year. 

Soundview Pulp Co.—Net income for 
the year ended Dec. 31 was $610,227 as 
compared with $641,910 a year ago. 

Sutherland Paper Co.—Net income for 
the year ended Dec. 31 was $1,613,629 as 
compared with $2,069,673 for the year pre- 
vious. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.—Net income 
for the year ended Dec. 31 was $7,486,638 

*as against $13.607,690 a year ago. 
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United Wall Paper, Inc.—Net loss for 
six months ended Dec. 31 was $464,819 as 
against a profit for the comparable period a 
year ago of $245,374. 

U. S. Envelope Co.—Net profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31 was $874,751 as com- 
pared with $758,026 a year ago. 

U. S$. Gypsum Co.—Net profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31 was $22,165,608 as com- 
pared with $24,596,688 the previous year. 

Watervliet Paper Co.—Net income for 
the year ended Dec. 31 was $444,375 as 
compared with $510,150 a year ago. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.—Net 
profit for three months ended Jan. 31 was 
$1,963,400 as compared with $2,626,452 for 
the same fiscal quarter a year ago 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 

Twin Falls Paper Co.—What appears to 
be the final chapter in the legal battle over 
the old Frontenac Paper Corp., has been 
the ownership of the property 
newly organized corporation, 
the Twin Falls Paper Co., capitalized at 
$15.000. The old company was sold to a 
real estate broker to satisfy a mortgage fore- 
closure, and the broker turned the property 
over to Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co.., 
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Some Lessons 





From the 1949 Recession 


>>» SOME REAL LESSONS for us in the paper indus- 
try* and for all manufacturing industries may lie in the 
accompanying charts showing paper and pulp production 
and price levels. The whole economy is supplied by the 
paper industry, which is to a large extent a service in- 
dustry to other industries. 


A major change in economic behavior is indicated in 


these charts. This behavior will be examined and analyzed, 
and an attempt will be made to indicate the underlying 
reasons for the change. 

Briefly stated, we in the paper industry have experienced 
a postwar major cyclical decline and recovery in production 
without a collapse in the price level. In the - such a 
cyclical decline has always been accompanied by a major 
decline in the price level. That this was not peculiar to 
the paper industry but was general, is indicated by the 
drop in the Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production from a peak of 195 in both October and No- 
vember 1948 to a low of 161 in July of 1949, a drop of 
17 per cent. At the same time the All Commodity Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics dropped from 165.4 
in October 1948 to 153.5 in July 1949, a decline of only 
7 per cent. 

On Chart I are plotted paper and paperboard production 
and wood pulp production in the United States for the two 
war and postwar periods. The two armistice years, 1918 
and 1945, are synchronized on the chart. Each postwar 
period is characterized by a sharp recession in the volume 
of production. Percentagewise the drop in production was 
40 per cent after the first World War and 31 per cent 
after the second World War. But the most important dif- 
ference between the production curves is the timing of the 
postwar recessions. 


Timing of Paper Industry 
Recessions 


The drop in production after the second World War 
came over a year later than the drop after the first World 
War, when each is related to its armistice day. Also, the 
first World War drop took four months more than the 
recession after the second World War to reach bottom. 
The first slide down from the post-War I peak lasted just 
about as long as the slide after War II, and the percentage 
decrease of the two drops to this point was almost equal. 





*The term “paper industry” is here used in the broad sense to in- 
clude board as well as paper. 
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But the post-War I curve continued downward at a slower 
pace for another four months. 


Time Needed 
For Recovery 


Another and important difference between the two pe- 
riods was the time it took to recover the lost ground from 
the depth of the depression. In the post-War I period it 
took twelve months, while last year production practically 
leaped from the low point to a new high in three months. 
Adding these periods of recession and recovery together 
we find that after War I it took swo years to complete the 
cycle of production from peak through low and then through 
recovery to full production again. In the post-War II 
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PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP AND PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
DURING TWO WAR PERIODS 
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period it took only eleven months or less than half the 
time it took to recover from the War I recession. A close 
examination of the 1948-1949 period on the production 
chart will show that by the end of 1948 production had 
suffered but a normal seasonal decline, and was just about 
at the level of December 1947, which at that time was a 
record production for the month. Consequently it may be 
said with justice that the 1949 drop took only six months, 
from January to July, and that the cycle was completed 
between January and August, a period of only seven months 
instead of the eleven which we have used above. Any way 
that it is taken, the 1949 cycle was extremely short. 

Why was the 1949 cycle so short as compared with the 
1920-1922 cycle? 

A great many factors have entered into the difference 
in behavior in these two postwar periods. In a system of 
free competitive enterprise most of these factors are syn- 
thesized in the price level. 

No accurate index of paper prices is available for the 
post-War I period. The writer, who was in charge of oper- 
ating a paper mill during the period, recalls that paper 
prices broke sharply about September 1920 and reached 
a low the following spring. A specific grade dropped from 
22c to 9c a pound during that period. 

Chart II shows the index of paper prices of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, and the All Commodity Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the period from 
January 1941 to December 1949 inclusive. It is believed 
that the close correlation shown between the indexes in this 
period also prevailed during the 1914-1922 period. Ac- 
cordingly, the analysis of paper price movements will rely 
upon this correlation with the B.L.S. All Commodity index 
in dealing with the post-War a A glance at Chart III 
which shows the B.L.S. All Commodity Price Index will 
show the marked contrast in the behavior of prices between 
the two periods under discussion. 

The general level of prices for the two periods as shown 
by this chart indicate that the post-War I peak was reached 
two years after the armistice, whereas the 1948 peak was 
three years after V-J Day. ® 
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The drop from the peak of 1920 was a and 
the bottom was a catastrophic 55 per cent below the peak. 
Contrast with this the decline from the 1948 peak to an 
index point in December 1949 of only 11 per cent below 
the peak level of 1948! 

Returning to Chart II it will be observed that the paper 
price level did not reach the peak attained in 1948 by the 
All Commodity Price Index. The paper level of January 
1948 held uncertainly until March of 1949, when it 
dropped sharply to July. This sharp drop coincides in tim- 
ing with the 1949 sharp drop in production which has al- 
ready been noted. 

Here we had an incipient 1920-1921 depression in the 
making, for dropping production was accompanied by a 
declining price level. 

It is easy to see that something different intervened in 
1949, and that something was the maintenance of personal 
expenditure of consumers at the same level in 1949 as in 
1948. The great consuming public had money, and was 
willing to spend it!** Spending continued even though 
production slowed down, and with it the income of many 
individuals. A vast volume of individual liquid savings was 
probably the basis for this confident buying on the part 
of the public. 

A contributing factor was the conservative inventory 
position, generally taken by business men, so that heavy 
unliquidated inventories did not stand over the market as 
a se influence. When production dropped off with 
the drop in orders such over-supplies as were in inventories 
along the lines of distribution were soon exhausted, and 
by July the buyers were again in the market. The recession 
of 1949 may be said to have been a period of inventory 
adjustment accompanied by moderate price declines in the 
face of a high volume of consumer buying. 

The lesson to be learned from this is that there was 
plenty of buying power in the hands of consumers who had 
not lost confidence in the price level. If business inventories 
are maintained on a conservative level, a decline in pro- 
duction need not be disastrous where these conditions are 
present. 





**See Postwar Conditions, World Wars I and II, by the author in 
The Paper Industry and Paper World for April 1948. 
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ULTRA MODERN 


FROM END TO END 


Ultramodern 146” five-cylinder Black-Clawson 
board machine, with B-C “HYDRONAMIC” 
Inlet on all five vats, recently built for the Fair- 
field Paper & Container Company, Baltimore, 
Ohio. Ultimate speed 600 feet per minute. 

Preparatory equipment ahead of the paper ma- 
chine, featuring Hydrapulpers, HY DRAFINERS, 
Selectifier screens and remote control operation, 
by Shartle-Dilts. 


The BLACK-CLAWSON Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


DIVISIONS: 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton. New York 


Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 
Subsidiary: B-C INTERNATIONAL, LTD., 16 Catherine Place. 

Victoria, London $.W. 1, England 
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Paper Week’ Record Attendance 
Marks 73rd APPA Convention 


>>» THE PAPER INDUSTRY had 
been suffering from a postwar boom 
when the organization now known as 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion was formed. There was need for 
stabilization as the industry had been 
suffering from overproduction and 
price cutting following the Civil War. 

One hundred mills were represented 
at the organization meeting when the 
Association was formed, and first 
named American Paper Makers Asso- 
ciation. At the sixth annual meeting, 
the name was changed to American 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association. The 
present name was adopted a few years 
later. At that time, the capitalization 
of the industry was estimated at $35,- 
000,000 with 17,910 persons em- 
ployed. 

When the seventy-third annual con- 
vention of the APPA was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City, February 18-24, it was the con- 
sensus that the attendance was the larg- 
est of any yearly get-together in the 
lengthy history of the paper and pulp 
industry. Separate meetings are held 
by each of the large and increasing 
number of APPA Divisional Bodies. 


New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Board of Gover- 
nors of the Association, held in the 
Jansen Suite of the hotel on February 
23, George Olmsted, Jr., president of 
the S. D. Warren Co., Boston, was 
elected APPA president for the ensuing 
year, succeeding Cola G. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., who had served as chief 
executive of the Association for the 
past two years. 


Sydney Ferguson, chairman of the 
board of The Mead Corp., New York 
City, was elected first vice president, 
and the following vice presidents were 
chosen: M. D. Bardeen, president of 
Lee Paper So., Vicksburg, Mich.; Alex- 
ander Calder, president of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York City; 
Hugh J. Chisholm, president of the 
Oxford Paper Co., New York City; 
R. K. Ferguson, president and chair- 
man of the St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York City; R. L. Fitts, president of the 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., 
Boston ; John H. Hinman, president of 
the International Paper Co., New York 
City; D. S. Leslie, first vice president of 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; 
David L. Luke, Jr., president of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New 
York City; R. A. McDonald, executive 
vice president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco; J. L. Madden, 
president of Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co., Boston; Vertrees Young, executive 
vice president of Gaylord Container 
Corp., Bogalusa, La., and George E. 
Williamson, president of the Strath- 
more Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass. 

Earl W. Tinker was again elected 
executive secretary-treasurer. 


Annual Dinner 
Meeting 

The annual dinner of the APPA 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria the evening of the 
23rd, proved a fitting climax for the 
very interesting convention. On the 
dais, at two long tables, were approxi- 
mately two score leaders of the indus- 
try, including past presidents, gover- 
nors and executive committeemen of 





George Olmsted, Jr., new president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
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Cola G. Parker, retiring president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


the Association, and other officials and 
invited guests. 

Retiring president, Cola G. Parker, 
gave his annual report at the dinner. 
Also introduced was Robert M. Fowler, 
president of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, who brought greet- 
ings from our industry neighbors in the 
Dominion. 

Another feature was the guest speak- 
er, C. D. Jackson, publisher of Fortune 
magazine, whose topic was “The De- 
cade of Decision.” Mr. Jackson painted 
an impressive word picture of world 
conditions today and emphasized the 
important role that must be played by 
business men in America in making 
political and economic decisions that 
will determine the world’s destiny dur- 
ing the present dangerous era. 


President Parker's 
Report Optimistic 


In his annual report to the Associa- 
tion, President Parker said that in terms 
of figures, total production for the year 
had dropped less than 8 per cent from 
record level of 1948. He explained that 
with such sharp variations as did occur, 
it was but natural to expect some price 
weakness during the period of low 


. orders and low production. It was like- 


wise logical to expect a stabilization 
and a generally steady level of prices 
when orders and production recovered, 
and it became apparent than any exces- 
sive inventories had been generally 
liquidated. 

Highlighting the President's address were 
such salient points as: “In the national econ- 
omy, there appear to be counterbalancing 
threats . . . it is clear that the deficit position 
of the Federal Government finance picture 
is, in effect, inflationary. . . . Among de- 





E. W. Tinker was re-elected executive secre- 
tary of the American Paper and Pulp Ass'n 
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flationary influences, particulary for our in- 
dustry, are the general currency depreciation 
of last September, the further reduction of 
tariff rates as a result of the Anency agree- 
ments, and further threats in the same field 
arising from the announced intention to 
initiate further negotiations this year. 

“Yet... it is safe to say that as far as 
the immediate or short-term future is con- 
cerned, the situation is healthier than that 
of a year ago. . . . I believe that our in- 
dustry may really be reasonably optimistic 
as to the year ahead. 

“Two factors are always recognized as of 
major import—per capita consumption and 
population growth. In the fifty years now 
ended, per capita consumption of paper and 
board increased approximately six times, and 
when this type of growth was multiplied by 
the steady increase in population, the result 
was a twelve-fold increase in aggregate con- 
sumption in the same period of time. 

. .. There is still a third influence—the 
effect of which is quite intangible, but which 
I feel sure adds weight to the secular trend 
of our industry. That influence is the civiliz- 
ing influence of paper itself. We all recog- 
nize the fact that as civilization and literacy 
advance, the demand for paper increases. 

. and there is always before us the pros- 
pect of further substitutions of paper and 
board in its various forms for other less 
economical products.” 

“With these growth factors operating, it 
should be clear that nothing short of a 
national setback of catastrophic propor- 
tions can prevent continuing demand and 
eventual further growth.” 

The subjects of foreign trade conditions, 
forest resources, pulp imports, and miscel- 
laneous Association activities were well 
covered by Mr. Parker. 


Open Meeting 


At the general industry open meet- 
ing of the APPA in the Starlight Roof 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday after- 
noon, with D. K. Brown, president of 
the Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., 
and a past president of the APPA, 
presiding, four major subjects were dis- 
cussed by prominent speakers. Vertrees 
Young, executive vice president of the 
Gaylord Container Corp., spoke on 
“Forestry and the Paper Industry” and 
told a graphic story of the part played 
by the pulp and paper industry in the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
more particularly our forest resources. 

William Beckett, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Beckett Paper Co. and 
president of the Association of Pulp 
Consumers, Inc., spoke on “Effects of 
Devaluation and Tariff Reductions on 
the Paper Industry.” Malcolm Whyte, 
senior member of the law firm of 
Whyte, Hirschboeck and Minahan, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and for many years 
counsel for the National Paperboard 
Association, talked on ° ‘Legislation,’ 
and John Burke, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, discussed 
“Labor's Interest in the Paper Indus- 


try. 
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Royal S. Kellogg 


R. S. Kellogg Retires 


Royal S. Kellogg, dean of the sec- 
retaries of the associations in the paper 
industry, and perhaps the senior trade 
association executive in the United 
States, resigned as secretary-treasurer 
of the Newsprint Service Bureau, on 
February 22, effective Mareh 31, 
rounding out exactly forty years of a 
trade association career. Vernon L. 
Tipka was elected secretary-treasurer 
after a year of service as engineer for 
the Bureau, and John J. Zima was 
elected assistant secretary. 

An outstanding trade association ex- 
ecutive, Mr. Kellogg has been first, last 
and all the time a forester, and was a 
key figure in the movement in the early 
20's, which made forest utilization and 
protection a major objective of the 
entire domestic paper industry. He 
was elected a member of the Society 
of American Foresters in 1905 and a 
Fellow of that professional organiza- 
tion last year. 

Mr. Kellogg, a native of New York 
State, was a graduate of Kansas State 
College in the class of 1896, and went 
into the United States Forest Service 
in 1901, where together with long 
service in the field he set up the pro- 
cedure for the collection of statistics 
of forest products which is still being 
followed. On March 31, 1910, he left 
the Forest Service to become the first 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Association with headquar- 
ters at Wausau, Wis. After five years 
with that Association, he went to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, and in 1918 became 
secretary of the oo Service 
Bureau, which was then being formed 
in New York. His resignation, taking 
effect March 31 of this year, gives him 
forty years of association service to 
the day. 

Mr. Kellogg’s part in the forestry 
program of the paper industry began in 
1920 when George W. Sisson, Jr., then 
president and now the oldest living 
past president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, with Mr. Kel- 
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Vernon L. Tipka 


logg as a consultant, secured an out- 
standing forester, Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
Dean of the New York State College 
of Forestry as Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association. Dr. 
Baker secured other foresters as his 
assistants and the American Paper and 
Pulp Association was a principal spon- 
sor of the National Forestry Program 
Committee which, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Kellogg, secured the 
passage of the Clarke-McNary bill by 
Congress. This key measure has since 
then been the basis under which co- 
operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and private own- 
ers has been intensively developed with 
a view to so preserving the nation’s 
forests that they will be a perpetual 
source of supply for the wood using 
industries. 


Among his other publications Mr. 
Kellogg is the author of Lumber and 
Its Uses, still a text book in the nation’s 
forestry schools, Pulpwood and Wood 
Pulp in North America and Newsprint 
Paper in North America. He has visited 
every newsprint mill in North America 
and many mills in other parts of the 
world. 


With forestry and industrial statis- 
tics of the highest order as his chief 
aim in life, Mr. Kellogg has also de- 
voted considerable time to deep water 
sailing, taking a course in navigation 
when he was 56 years of age, and has 
sailed his own vessel from New York 
to Florida and Cuba. He was Com- 
modore of the Harlem Yacht Club at 
City Island, N.Y., during his playtime. 


Mr. Kellogg has built a home near 
Bradenton, Fla., and is showing con- 
tinued interest in forestry by starting a 
movement for fire control in that sec- 
tion through the formation of forestry 
committees in the Bradenton Chamber 
of Commerce and the Palmetto Rotary 
Club. 


Mr. Kellogg will retain his connec- 
tion with the Newsprint Service Bu- 
reau by service as consultant when his 
experience is in demand. 
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New York TAPPI Meeting 


>>» THE THIRTY-FIFTH annual 
meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry was 
held at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York, February 20-23, 1950. Over 
1500 persons registered their attend- 
ance to make this one of the largest 
and most successful conventions in 
TAPPI history. 

As usual, the technical sessions com- 
prising some eighty papers constituted 
the most significant part of the pro- 
gram. One of the more important 
events, however, was the presentation 
of the TAPPI Medal to George H. 
Mead for outstanding service to the 
paper industry. The medal was pre- 
sented at the annual luncheon by Reu- 
ben B. Robertson of The Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co. 

At the opening session on February 
20 it was announced that A. E. Bach- 
mann, Missisquoi Corp., had been re- 
elected president of TAPPI for 1950- 
51, and that Kenneth Geohegan, How- 
ard Paper Mills, would remain as first 
vice president. Nembers of the execu- 
tive committee elected for three year 
terms are: K. O. Elderkin, Crossett 
Paper Mills, Crossett, Ark.; Milton 
Jacobs, Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; George E. Shipman, Donna- 
cona Paper Mills Ltd., Donnacona, 
Que.; and Ralph W. Kumler, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York. Rich- 
ard P. Price, Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa., was elected for a one year 
term. 


Presidential Address 


In his address, President Bachmann 
reviewed the past year’s activities of 
the association and outlined future 
plans. “One of the prime objectives 
of TAPPI for the future is to organize 
various parts of the existing literature 
and data sheets into more readily ac- 
cessible forms for reference purposes. 
Provision is already being made for a 
considerable expansion of the data 
sheet activities by various committees. 

“During the year also we have pro- 
posed the idea and delineated in detail 
a technique for expanding the organi- 
zation of the Paper Manufacturing 
Committees in order to get down to 
smaller groups possessing common 
problems. It is hoped that such groups 
will be able to make a more concerted 
attack on the various parts of the sub- 
ject of paper making principles and 
over a period of years start us on the 
road to producing a science of paper 
technology. To this end we expect to 
produce shortly an illustrative example 
of the results of such a technique. 
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Albert E. Bachmann was re-elected by TAPP! 
as its president for the coming year 


“We expect to start this year to or- 
ganize a Cost Engineering Committee 
to work out standard definitions and 
methods of calculation for various op- 
erating efficiency ratios and to attempt 
in some fields, where sufficient interest 
exists, to get inter-mill comparisons for 
purposes of establishment of better 
operating standards together with ex- 
amination of methods for producing 
them. 

“To properly serve such a large and 
constantly growing membership it is 
essential that TAPPI continue not only 


to progress along established lines of . 


endeavor but also that it expand and 
diversify its activities to produce meet- 
ings and material for a wider range of 
interests. Your executive committee, 
technical committee members and local 
section committees have constantly at- 
tempted to initiate mew projects and 
give them initial impetus in an effort to 
meet this need. These committee mem- 
bers are busy people who give freely of 
their time and research knowledge to 
improve the status of TAPPI in the 
interests of the membership and their 
companies. 

“In order to maintain the continual 
progress of TAPPI it is also vitally 
necessary that a greater proportion of 
the TAPPI membership individually 
take part in its programs and activities. 
Membership in TAPPI implies a re- 
sponsibility on the part of its entire 
membership to take an active part in 
some phase of its activities so that all 
can benefit from the work and experi- 
ence of each other.” 


Report of the Secretary 


R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treasurer 
of TAPPI, in his annual report sum- 
marized some of the accomplishments 
of the past year. He pointed out that 





R. G. Macdonald was again made secretary- 
treasurer of the Technical Association 


the total individual membership in the 
Association has grown to 4015. One of 
the important developments of the year 
was the establishment of a TAPPI 
Fibrary. According to Mr. Macdonald, 
“a questionnaire was sent to the Asso- 
ciation membership requesting samples 
of papermaking fibers. The response to 
this request was excellent with several 
hundred samples being offered. The re- 
turned questionnaires are being studied 
by the Institute of Paper Chemistry staff 
to determine which samples will be 
accepted for the Fibrary which will be 
located at the Institute. The purpose of 
the Fibrary is to be the source which 
may be called upon by individuals or 
companies to supply them with fiber 
samples of known origin and history. 
These can be studied miscroscopically 
as a basis for determining the nature of 
undertermined fibers. This service was 
requested by the TAPPI Testing Con- 
ference held at the Mellen Institute, 
Pittsburgh, in October, 1948. 

“During the past year no new local 
sections were established but last fall a 
group known as the Lake Erie Paper- 
maker's and Converter's Association 
was established in Cleveland, Ohio and 
is serving a large area from Erie, Pa., 
to Monroe, Mich., and south to central 
Ohio.” 

During the convention, individual 
luncheon meetings were held by the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
University of Maine, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The University 
of Maine luncheon was significant be- 
cause of the announcement of a new 
pulp and paper foundation being estab- 
lished at this school. (A more detailed 
account is given in succeeding pages.) 

Quite in keeping with past annual 
meetings, an outstanding speaker gave 
the address at the annual luncheon. 
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George Mead Awarded TA 





PPI Medal 


THE EIGHTEENTH TAPPI Medal was 
awarded to George Mead, chairman of 
the board of The Mead Corporation, Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, at the Technical Associa- 
tion’s luncheon, February 23, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Commodore Hotel. 

This honor was.conferered upon Mr. 
Mead for his long and valued service to 
the paper industry and particularly for his 
support of the activities of and his con- 
tributions to the progress of TAPPI. 

Mr. Mead is a past president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and 
he served in numerous capacities for the 
Government during the war years. 

Presentation of the medal was made by 
R. B. Robertson, chairman of the board of 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Robertson also is a 


past president of the APPA. 








Joseph E. Atchison, chief of the Pulp 
and Paper Section, Industry Division, 
ECA, outlined the accomplishments of 
the Marshall Plan with respect to the 
pulp and paper industry in Europe. 
Dr. Atchison made an extensive tour of 
Europe (cf. THE Paper INDUusTRY, 
January, 1950, page 1202) in connec- 
tion with his work with ECA and was 
able to give firsthand information re- 
garding the pulp and paper industry in 
Europe. 


Technical Program 


General Session 

A. E. Bachmann, President of TAPPI; 
Missisquoi Corp., Sheldore Springs, Vt., 
presiding. 

The Use of Radioisotopes for Process Con- 
trol in Pulp and Paper Manufacturing, by 
A. P. Schreiber, Tracerlab, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 


Wax Testing 

A. M. Heald, Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis., ‘presiding. 

Report of TAPPI-ASTM Committee on 
Petroleum Wax, by A. P. Anderson, Shell 
Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 

Review of Work on Petroleum Wax by 
ASTM, by J. B. Rather, Jr. 

Review of Work by TAPPI Wax Testing 
Committee. 

(a) Melting Point Distribution, by F. H. 
MacLaren. 

(b) Blocking Point, by M. W. Kane. 

(c) Seal Strength, by G. C. Borden, Jr. 

(d) Tensile Strength, by J. W. Padgett. 

Modulus of Rupture Test for Paraffin 
Wax, by L. E. Hoag, American Can Co., 
Maywood, II. 

Determination of Sealing Strength of Par- 
affin Wax, by E. W. Gardner, California Re- 
search Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Evaluation of Quality of Paraffin Wax, by 
F. H. MacLaren, Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana, Chicago, IIl. 


Papermaking—Cylinder Machine 

J. J. Harrison, Michigan Carton Co.,Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., presiding, and John T. 
Moss, Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., Recorder. 
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The Dominion Engineering Vacuum Vat, 
by C. S. V. Hawkings, Price Brothers & Co., 
Ltd., Jonquiere, Que. 

A Rapid Instrument for Fractionating 
Pulp, by Arthur E. Reed, Gaylord Container 


Corp., Bagalusa, La., and James d’A. Clark, , 


consulting engineer, Longview, Wash. 

Development of the Cowles Side Drive 
Pulper, by J. M. Kelly, Kelly-Forsyth Corp., 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Edwin Cowles, The 
Cowles Co., Cayuga, N. Y. 

Application of the Duotrol to Jordans 
and Refiners, by T. Agronin, Shartle Bros. 
Machine Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

The Vortraps—As Applied to the Paper- 
board Industry, by H. E. Ingalls, Nichols 
Engineering and Research Corp., New York, 
N. Y. : 


Fibrous Agricultural Residues 


S. I. Aronovsky, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., presid- 
ing. 

Developments in Methods of Treating 
Strawboard Wastes, by Don E. Bloodgood, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Improved Straw Pulp for Corrugating 
Paper, by H. M. Sutcliffe and S. I. Aronov- 
sky, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill.. R. M. Wilkinson and W. D. 
Burnham, Central Fibre Products Co., Quin- 
cy, Ill., and W. A. Phillips and E. R. Car- 
penter, Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Processes Being Used in Europe for the 
Manufacture of Straw Pulp, by Joseph E. 
Atchison, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

A Laboratory Corrugator for 9-Point Med- 
ium, by Norval F. Wilson, Alton Box Board 
Co., Alton, Il. 


Wet Strength 

K. W. Britt, Scott Paper Co., Chester, 
Pa., presiding. 

Mechanism of the. Retention of Beater 
Added Urea Resins, by Manuel N. Fineman 
and I. J. Gruntfest, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neoprene Latex in the Paper Industry, by 
R. H. Walsh, H. H. Abernathy, W. W. 
Pockman, J. R. Galloway, and E. P. Harts- 
field, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Permanence of Wet-Strength Paper, by 
C. S. Marxwell and W. F. Reynolds, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn. 

The Instron Tensile Tester, by George S. 
Burr and Harold Hindman, Instron Engin- 
eering Corp., Quincy, Mass. 

The Softening Mechanism of Paper Plas- 
ticizers, by P. E. Nethercut, Watervliet Paper 
Co., Watervliet, Mich. 


Chemical Engineering 

J. R. Lientz, Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga., presiding. 

The Role of the Chemical Engineer in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, by G. W. E 
Nicholson, Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Chemical Engineering Unit Operations in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, by W. L 
Badger, Consulting Engineer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Stainless Clad Steel for Digesters, by W. 
H. Funk and E. H. Wyche, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. 

Corrosion in Sulphate Pulp Digesters, by 
T. C. Johnson, Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga. 

The Stacomizer — A Continuous Roller 
Press, by R. J. Chambers, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., Quebec, Que., 
and K. C. Logan, Northeastern Paper Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Quebec, Que. 


Water 

C."M. Connor, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa., presiding. 

Industry's Stake in the Ohio River Pollu- 
tion Abatement Program, by Edward J. 
Cleary, Ohio River Valley Sanitation Com- 
mission. 

Physical Factors Involved in the Clarifica- 
tion of Paper Mill Effiuents, by Harry Gehm, 
National Council for Stream Improvement, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Operation and Application of The 
Waco Filter, by Joseph K. Perkins, Improved 
Paper Machinery Co., Nashua, N. H. 

The Operation of the Cyclator in White 
Water Recovery, by F. A. Eidsness, Infilco, 
Inc., Chicago, II. 

Economic Considerations in White Water 
Treatment, by V. J. Calise, Graver Water 
Conditioning Co., New York, N. Y. 

Control of Sewer Losses, by John G. Dob- 
son, The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

Some Factors Affecting Slime Formation 
and Freeness of Board Mill Stock, by Wil- 
lem Rudolfs and Nelson L. Nemerow, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Plastics 

E. C. Jahn, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y. and C. J. Straka, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Trafford, 
Pa., presiding. 

The Effect of Paper Type and Structure on 
the Physical Properties of Phenolic Resin 
Bonded Laminates, by M. P. Seidel, West 
inghouse Electric Corp., Trafford, Pa. 

The Effects of Paper Type and Structure 
on the Moisture Dimensional Stability o| 
Phenolic Resin Bonded Laminates, by M. P 
Seidel. 

The Beater Addition Process for Produc- 
ing Laminating Papers, by Francis H. Sny- 
der, L. Spiwak, and Alfred E. Moyer, Snyder 
Chemical Corp., Bethel, Conn. 

(Turn to page 1431) 
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Puseyjones engineers have assisted in 
the rebuilding and renovation of paper 
making machines in many leading 
mills across the country—stepping up 
speeds, improving qualities, increasing 
profits. An outstanding job of modern- 
ization carried out by Puseyjones is 
the rebuilt and modernized machine 
of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company shown above. This 184 
inch machine was originally installed 
in 1910. 








TRADE 
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are Built on Modernization 





A machine modernization program 
may call for the addition of a new 
appliance, the replacement of an obso- 
lete drive, or may involve the complete 
rebuilding of the machine itself. 


When maintenance costs become ex- 
cessive or when a greater range of 
higher grade paper products is re- 
quired, get the benefits of Puseyjones 
experience. Talk over your machine 
rebuilding problems with Puseyjones 
engineers. Write us today. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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Pulp and Paper Foundation 
Approved by University of Maine 


>>> THE ACTIVITIES of the pulp 
and paper program at the University of 
Maine will be augmented by a Pulp 
and Paper Foundation which has been 
approved by the University’s trustees 
and endorsed by many members of the 
pulp and paper industry, its affiliates, 
and suppliers. 

This new Foundation, which was 
announced at a luncheon meeting of 
Maine Pulp and Paper Alumni at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York City on 
February 22, will foster the following 
six-point program: 

1. To interest more students who 
major in chemical engineering or 
chemistry to select the pulp and_ paper 
program. 

2. To provide financial assistance in 
the form of loans and scholarships for 
students who plan to make pulp and 
paper their life work. 

3. To offer a curriculum which will 
attract students and men from indus- 
try who will become leaders in the 
operating end of the pulp and paper 
industry. 

4. To screen outstanding students 
with all-around ability, who have com- 
pleted three or four years of basic 
college training, for a five-year course 
stressing operational management. 
These men would be eligible for schol- 
arships or loans provided by the Foun- 
dation. 

5. To augment the staff with per- 
sonnel experienced in production 
management. 

6. To advance fundamental and ap- 
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University of Maine Luncheon... 
Seated at the head table were (L. to R.): Henry Booth, chemical engineer, Robert Gair Co.; Tom Mangan, manager, International Paper Co.; 
Cliff Patch, manager, Eastern Corp.; John B. Calkin, and Lyle C. Jenness, both University of Maine; J. L. Ober, vice president Scott Paper 
Co.; Ralph N. Prince, tech. service, American Cyanamid Co.; Arthur A. Hauck, president, University of Maine; Everett P. Ingalls, mill manager, 
S. D. Warren Co.; Philip S. Bolton, Robert Gair Co.; Ralph A. Wilkins, Bird & Son; and Ted Prescott, asst. adv. mgr., Scott Paper Co. 


plied research for the pulp and paper 
and allied industries. 

Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, president of 
the University of Maine, gave a brief 
account of the history of the pulp and 
paper courses at Maine and told of 
the benefits which will result from the 
establishment of the Foundation. He 
stressed the important part which in- 
dustry will take in making the Foun- 
dation possible. 





J. L. Ober, vice president Scott Paper Co. 


“The University of Maine was the 
first school in America to train men for 
the pulp and paper industry,” Presi- 
dent Hauck said. “In 1913 the first 
course in pulp and paper technology 
was given at the university. 

“It is, therefore, appropriate,” he 
added, “that a Foundation should be 
established at Maine where university 
training for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry was first undertaken nearly 40 
years ago. This Foundation will be of 
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invaluable assistance in strengthening 
our pulp and paper program. 

“The University is pleased that the 
industry is looking to us to help pro- 
vide its future leaders,” he said, “and 
we deeply appreciate the assistance 
which is being given in establishing 
the Pulp and Paper Foundation.” 

J. L. Ober, vice president of the 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., gave a 
detailed presentation of the need for 
the Foundation, its objectives, and 
benefits. 

Pointing out that the pulp and pa- 
per industry must attract and develop 
more outstanding men with special 
training, Mr. Ober said the industry 
depends on two sources—in-the-plant 
and in-the-school training—for men 
for supervisory and management posi- 
tions. 

Strongly advocating university in- 
struction, Mr. Ober explained that 
there are now 921 pulp and paper 
mills seeking the services of the ap- 
proximately 120 students who are 
graduated each year from schools with 
pulp and paper curricula. 

“This means that only one graduate 
is available right now for every seven 
mills,” Mr. Ober declared. 

Referring to the University of Maine 
as the ‘‘cradle of industry's technical 
training,” Mr. Ober said the Univer- 
sity has “the experience and necessary 
know-how to train men for the indus 
try. .. . Maine men have been recog 
nized not only for their willingness 
and their capacity for work, but also 
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for the practicability of their training. 

“Nearly 40 years of practical ex- 
perience, Se ar ne pe study, and 
service have built a fund of knowledge 
at Maine which is used in the training 
of men for the industry.” 

Mr. Ober pointed out that the Uni- 
versity of Maine has the facilities and 
equipment necessary to make the ob- 
jectives of the Foundation a success. 


It is spe that sufficient funds 
be raised through the industry, its af- 
filiates, and suppliers, to implement the 
program of the Foundation, since it is 
to be operated for the benefit of the 
pulp and paper and allied industries 
and their member companies. 


The Scott Paper Company official 
said the following benefits would be 
derived from the Foundation: 


1. More students will be interested 
in study and work in the field of pulp 
and paper. 

2. Men of greater potential ability, 
intelligence, and aptitude will be at- 
tracted to and will prepare themselves 
for careers in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

3. With more and better qualified 
students interested in preparing them- 
selves by in-school sduiuian a bet- 
ter screening job can be done. Those 
students will be accepted for the pulp 
and paper course who can benefit from 
this specialized training. The five-year 
course will permit more intensive as 
well as broader training. 


4. With the provision of greater 
opportunities for fundamental and ap- 
plied research, the industry will be as- 
sured of the development of new 
knowledge and its practical applica- 
tion to the expansion and betterment 
of our companies and of the entire 
pulp and paper industry. 

Members of the finance committee 
for the Foundation are J. L. Ober, 
vice president, Scott Paper Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; P. S. Bolton, research director, 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., Uncasville, 
Conn.; John B. Calkin, director, De- 
partment of Industrial Cooperation, 
University of Maine; F. A. Soderberg, 
General Dyestuff Corp., New York; 
Ralph A. Wilkins, vice president, Bird 
and Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 


Members of the curriculum commit- 
tee are Clifford Patch, technical di- 
rector, Eastern Corp., Brewer, Me.; 
Everett P. Ingalls, mill manager, S. D. 
Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; 
Philip S. Bolton, research director, 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., Uncasville, 
Conn.; Dr. Edward F. Thode, associate 
prefessor of chemical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Maine; Professor Lyle C. 
Jenness, head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Maine, 
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Hoberg to Expand... 
Add New Paper Machine 


>>» NEARLY THREE million dol- 
lars will be expended by Hoberg Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., to 
complete its expansion program during 
the next two years. A new paper ma- 
chine and a pollution abatement plant 
are listed among the major improve- 
ments. 

J. M. Conway, president and gen- 
eral manager, said that .the pr eae 
will get under way at once and should 
be completed by the end of 1951. 

Principal additions will include the 
new paper machine, a new laboratory, 
several new converting machines, the 
pollution abatement plant, a new store 
room for Division ‘B” maintenance 
and possibly a new warehouse on the 
Division ‘A’ property. 

Other improvements will consist of 
the rebuilding of its No. 2 paper ma- 
chine, the addition of combustion con- 
trol equipment in the Division “B” 
boiler plant, improvements in the sul- 
phite mill, installation of another dust 
collector unit at the “Division “A” 
ag mill, and additional save-alls for 

th divisions. 


Beloit Paper Machine 

The order for the new paper machine 
has been placed with the Beloit Iron 
Works. Mr. Conway pointed out that it 
will have a wire width of 160 inches 
with 1481/-inch trim, and will in- 
clude a 12-foot diameter Yankee dryer 
with a rating of 125 pounds pressure. 
Installation of the paper machine alone 
is estimated at approximately a million 


_ dollars. 


Mr. Conway said it is the company’s 
intention to put the new paper machine 
in operation by July 1, 1951. It will be 
known as machine No. 1. The original 
Machine No. 1 was dismantled years 
ago. Need for the new machine has 
been apparent for some timie. 


Build Lab and Storeroom 
This Year 

Construction of the new laboratory 
and the Division ‘“B’’ storeroom is 
to start within the next few months. 
The laboratory will be located just north 
and east of the present facilities. Be- 
sides providing additional space and 
better equipment for research and tech- 
nical control, it will centralize various 
types of work now being performed in 
different locations. Aside from a de- 
scription as a brick structure, no fur- 
ther details of the building were an- 
nounced except that it will also contain 
a new first aid room and time clock 
room for Division “B" employees. 


The storeroom, now occupying 
quarters in one end of the present 
laboratory and office building on the 
Division ‘‘B” property, will be moved 
to a new location adjacent to the ma- 
chine shop at that division. When 
complete, the old building will be 
dismantled. 


Begin Pollution Abatement 
Next Year 

Mr. Conway said plans for the pol- 
lution abatement plant will be complete 
by the end of this year. A committee, 
named by him, has been at work 
on the project for several months, and 
a satisfactory solution for partial abate- 
ment is assured, he said. When com- 
plete, the plans will be presented to 
the state water pollution committee, 
and if they are _ setae construction 
of the plant will begin. 

In all probability the plant will be 
located near the new laboratory. Ac- 
cording to present estimates, the cost 
of construction will be about a million 
and a quarter dollars. 


Continuous Winders in 
Converting 

Several new rewinders have been 
ordered for the Hoberg converting de- 
partment. Rearrangement of this de- 
partment is being planned, with the 
majority of the machines being re- 
placed by continuous rewinders. 

The old boiler house on the Division 
“A” property, vacated after a new mod- 
ern steam power plant was built almost 
a year ago, will be remodled to become 
either a storage warehouse or provide 
space for maintenance facilities. Addi- 
tional car loading area is planned in an- 
ticipation of the increased tonnage which 
will be provided by the new paper ma- 
chine. The shipping department will 
have its face lifted further by the addi- 
tion of new truck loading docks and the 
possible acquisition of automatic truck- 
ing equipment. Pallet loading and 
storage of pulp has already been in- 
augurated, with automatic Towmotor 
and Yales trucks being used in ware- 
housing pulp. They are also used in 
connection with the recently installed 
hydrapulpers at Division “A’’. 

Most of the projects are in the pre- 
liminary stages of engineering, Mr. 
Conway said. He added that although 
the program is intense, a great deal of 
the construction work will be jobbed 
out in order to complete it according 
to the schedule outlined. 
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Fibre Wall Panels 
Win Merit Award 
for Upson Co. 

A Merit Award of the American So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers was be- 
stowed on The Upson Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., recently in recognition of “‘the 
high degree of quality attained by The 
Upson Co. in the manufacture of lami- 
nated fibre wall panels.” 

W. Harrison Upson, company presi- 
dent, accepted the award from Robert 
Law Crinnian, national president of the 
society, for the firm in an informal 
ceremony attended by Harry R. Shedd 
and Averill E. Calver, company vice 
president and sales director, and adver- 
tising manager, respectively. 

The Merit Award is the highest 
honor the society can confer on organ- 
izations considered to have made the 
most outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of the industrial arts and 
sciences in their respective fields. One 
of 15 such awards to be conferred in 
1950, Upson’s award was given for the 
perfection of StrongBilt Panels used in 
dry built, full-wall construction in 
thousands of housing units throughout 
the country. 


Watervliet Program 
of Modernization 
Nears Completion 


The past year's activities at Water- 
vliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich., are 
reported to have entailed an expendi- 
ture of $385,898 for the mill's mod- 
ernization program. The third and 
last of the modern coaters, replacing 
nine machines of an older type, was 
placed in production in August, 1949; 
coated paper output since that date has 
been the greatest in the mill’s history. 

Completion of the modernization 
program, begun four years ago, will 
require an outlay of approximately 
$350,000 to cover commitments l- 
ready made for installation of a new 
calender, cutter, and related items. 


Import Notes 


Several investigations are being 
made into impert rates of various pa- 
per products. High priced English 
papers, including so-called offset print- 
ing paper and planograph paper, 
which have been entered at the book 
paper rate are being investigated to 
determine whether they should be du- 
tiable at the higher rate for writing 
paper. Colored paperboard from Can- 
ada and made of screening is at the 
same time being tested to determine 
whether it is test container board or a 
colored box board. 

Importers have protested to the 
United States Customs Court against 
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ASIE 1950 Merit 
Award received by 
W. Harrison Upson, 
Jr., president The 
Upson Co. (right) 
from Robt. Law Crin- 
nian, national presi- 
dent of the Society 


the rates of duty assessed by Customs 
Officials. These include: English dart 
boards, classified as manufactures of 
paper at 35 per cent, claimed to be 
dutiable as coated paperboard at 30 per 
cent; converted rolls of toilet paper 
classified for duty as manufactures of 
paper at 35 per cent, claimed to be 
dutiable at 15 per cent as paper cut 
into sheets; three shipments of English 
paper napkins and serviettes, classified 
for duty as manufactures of paper, are 
claimed to be dutiable at 15 per cent 
as paper cut into shapes; four ship- 
ments of Japanese tissue paper held by 
Custom officials as having been under- 
valued by omission of Japanese inland 
freight. 


Can. P&P Industry 
Will Offer Series 
of Lectures 


A series of eight illustrated lectures 
on the pulp and paver industry was 
opened January 17 by the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Montreal, 
Canada. The first lecturer, Frank L. 
Mitchell, manager, Canadian Puln and 
Paper Association, spoke at McGill 
Chemistry Building, Montreal, con- 
cerning the “Importan-e of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry to Canadians.” 

Dr. Otto Maass, C.B.E., general di- 
rector of the Pulp and Paper Institute 
at McGill, in making this announce- 
ment stated that the series of lectures 
will be along the lines of the course 
sponsored by the Institute two years 
ago and subsequently given at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

Other speakers in the series will in- 
clude: W. A. E. Pepler, manager wood- 
lands section, Canadian Pulp and Paver 
Association, Montreal; F. W. Brad- 
shaw, chief engineer, Consolidated 
Paper Corp., Grand "Mere, Quebec; 
Dr. W. B. Campbell, director of tech- 
nical research at the Institute; J. S. 
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Hart, research associate of the Institute; 
Douglas Jones, secretary-engineer of 
the technical section, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association; and T. H. 
Robinson, manager industrial relations, 


Canadian International 
Montreal, Canada. 


Paper Co., 


Tree Farm System 
Grows to Record High 

At the end of 1949 America had a 
record high of 20,010,102 acres of 
privately owned timberland dedicated 
to the perpetual production of wood 
for commercial use. 

This acreage, representing 2,242 
different ownerships in 27 states, is 
certified in the American Tree Farm 
System. During 1949 almost 3,000,- 
000 acres were added to the program, 
according to James McClellan, chief 
forester for American Forest Products 
Industries, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. McClellan also commented that 
the increase in tree farm coverage dur- 
ing 1949 was larger than any since 
1942. Michigan, with 628,751 acres, 
led the country in new tree farm acre- 
age; Florida was second, with 419,836 
acres; Oregon took third place with 
387,471 acres; North Carolina had 
308,922 acres; and Washington acres 
tctaled 257,226. 

For the fifth consecutive year the 
southern states led all other regions in 
tree farm growth with a total acreage 
of 1,151,759. The Western Pine area 
showed the second largest growth and 
the Lake State region was third. 

The American Tree Farm System, 
begun in the state of Washington in 
1941, spread to 4 new states during 
1949, when Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Missouri, and North Dakota became 
members. 

Chief Forester McClellan predicts 
that 1950 will also be an outstanding 
year for forest protection and tree 
growing. 
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Downingtown suction couch 
roll installed at the mill of 
P. H. GLATFELTER CO., 
Spring Grove, Pa. 


5 BI G ADVANTAGES 


of Suction Couch Rolls 
with Double Suction Box 


Two Downingtown suction couch 
rolls ready for shipment and instal- 
lation. Double suction boxes of 
these rolls combine the virtues of a 
wide, low vacuum box and a nar- 
row, high vacuum box in ONE roll. 


A Suction Couch Roll with a double suction box is a (5) Minimum vacuum equipment and MAXIMUM 


Downingtown standard—no special construction is 
needed to give you these 5 BIG advantages: (1) 
Maximum water removal at the couch assures SAFER 
RUNNING thru presses at high speed. (2) Large suc- 
tion area absorbs carry-overs from the flat boxes and 
helps PREVENT them from causing BREAKS. (3) 
VACUUM is applied GRADUALLY....In many mills, 
where high vacuum is used in a single box, it has been 
found that fibres are drawn into the wire, thus hinder- 
ing easy removal of the sheet from the couch and 
sometimes even causing picking. (4) A double box in 
one roll means that free air is NOT HANDLED TWICE, 
as it is when a combination of suction couches is used. 





WATER REMOVAL. The double suction box consists of 
one wide, low or moderate vacuum box and one 
narrow, high vacuum box. (6) Due to Downingtown 
roll construction, which permits a rear suction, the two 
box connections are made at front and rear. This 
eliminates the constriction of air passages which is 
necessitated when both connections must be made at 
the front.... This development is just one of many 
perfected by Downingtown engineers over the years. 
Write for information about our other suction rolls, 
too, including single suction box, cantilever suction 
couch rolls and suction press, drum, extractor, and 
cylinder couch rolls. 


}, DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING: MACHINERY SINCE 1880 
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Packages pigmented with Titanox 


SVANY OUy 







i pigments build arresting quality into many kinds of paper stock. 
They increase visibility, legibility and add sales-impelling package- 
appeal by: 1.) producing white, bright and opaque papers and lined board that 
resist yellowing— minimize show-through. 2.) producing sharp, 
clear tints. 3.) maintaining equal opacity and brightness in light and heavy 
stock. 4.) increasing opacity at constant brightness. 

Titanox pigments are equally applicable to beater-pigmented papers, 
tub and calender sized stock and coated stocks. Their uniform fineness assures 
easy, complete dispersion, speeds production and lowers costs. 

For beater-pigmented stocks, TITANOX-A-WD Of TITANOX-A-MO are 
preferred. In tub or calender sizing, TITANOX-A or TITANOX- 
RCHT are the pigments of choice. For coated stocks 
whether clay, wax or resin emulsion, either 


® 
TITANOX-A Of TITANOX-RCHT are recommended. T T & Rg  @ ] xX 
Our Technical Service Department is always ready 
to serve as a partner in solving your paper pigmentation _ : é 
problems. Write us today for further information. the bughtost name um frgment’s 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 


New York 6, N. Y.; 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 2600 South Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles FFF ANIUM PIGMENT 


22, Calif. Branches in all other principal cities. CORPORATION 
3 ‘a Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 












8057 
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Lake States Yeast Corp. Adds 
Equipment To Speed Research 


To speed up development of the 
torula yeast process for reducing spent 
sulphite liquor pollution, the twelve 
sulphite pulp mills owning the Lake 
States Yeast Corp. and its experimen- 
tal plant at Rhinelander, Wis., are put- 
ting more than $60,000 additional into 
this enterprise, it was announced to- 
day. The primary use of this money 
will be to pay for process improve- 
ments which the 15-months operating 
experience of the plant have uncovered 
as promising possibilities. 

Already under construction and now 
approaching completion is a brand- 
new installation to reduce cooling- 
water costs, and thus to keep operating 
expense within the limits dictated by 
the necessities of industry economics. 
“Biggest of the problems as yet un- 
solved by the Rhinelander experimen- 
tal plant,’ stated J. M. Holderby, gen- 
eral manager, “is to produce the dried 
torula yeast for food and feed purposes 
at a cost which would permit sulphite 
pulp mills to treat their Po liquor 
by this process without suffering losses 
greater than they can stand. We must 
find out how to hold costs low enough 
so that most of the treatment expense 
can be recovered by the sale of dried 
yeast to feed mixers and other markets. 
That is the only way in which the sci- 
entifically proven ability of torula yeast 
to reduce the oxygen demand of spent 
sulphite liquor can really help much to 
solve the practical problems of pollu- 
tion control.” 

Besides the cooling-water installa- 
tion now nearing completion, the sul- 
phite industry's engineering experts 
and top executives have approved other 
plans for improving the technical as- 
pects of liquor treatment and yeast 
production at the Rhinelander experi- 
mental plant. 

These plans are the outgrowth of the 
experimental operating experience thus 
far, and require large scale testing to 
prove what they can accomplish. The 
necessary engineering designs are now 
going ahead, and orders will soon be 
ready for placing with builders of 
equipment. Completion of these addi- 
tions is scheduled for early next sum- 
mer. 

If the new process improvements 
work out as the scientists hope, they 
expect that the yeast plant can cut down 
still further the oxygen demand of the 
spent sulphite liquor treated here. The 
only significant pollutional effect that 
sulphite liquor has in a stream comes 
from reducing the oxygen available for 
fish and other aquatic life. Therefore, 
as the sulphite pulp industry learns 
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how to cut down this characteristic of 
its - es liquor, it makes progress to- 
ward stream clean-up. 


The sum that the owner mills voted 
out of their treasuries and into their 
torula yeast experiment is $62,200. 
They did it by having Lake States 
Yeast Corp. issue this sum in capital 
stock previously authorized, and they 
apportioned the amount to the twelve 
co-operating paper companies accord- 
ing to their previous shares of owner- 
ship. 


Four Mills in Wash. 
Given Pollution 
Clearance Deadline 

The Washington State Pollution 
Control Commission has set an 18- 
month deadline for four pulp and 
paper companies to eliminate pollution 
of state waters by waste sulphite 
liquors. 

The September, 1951, deadline ap- 
plies to the Rayonier, Inc., plant at 
Hoquiam; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
plant at Everett; Soundview Pulp Co. 
mill, also at Everett; and the Crown 
Zellerbach plant at Camas. 

Representatives of three of the four 
companies agreed with the objectives 
of the program, but doubted that the 


pollution can be eliminated in the time . 


set. 

Edward F. Eldridge, pollution con- 
trol commission director, estimated that 
the control program desired would cost 
the Soundview company about $6,- 
000,000, the Weyerhaeuser company 
approximately $4,000,000, the Crown 
Zellerbach firm around $6,000,000, 
and Rayonier between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, although increased efh- 
ciency should nearly liquidate these 
expenses. 


New Paper Machine at 
Champion's Texas Division 


After years of research and careful 
planning, construction and training, a 
new addition to the Pasadena, Texas, 
mill of The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co. started production early this 
month. Champion now has three four- 
driniers and one cylinder machine op- 
erating in their Texas Division. 


This new paper machine is designed 
to produce high quality machine-coat- 
ed grades at speeds up to 1200 feet 
per minute. This tonnage will supple- 
ment the bond, envelope, tablet and 
other grades which the Pasadena mill 
already had in production. 


A sheet of machine coated paper 
trimming 135 inches will be ah on 
the new machine. When the break-in 
period of testing and adjusting is com- 
‘preny the machine will be producing 
rom 60 to 70 tons of paper every 24 
hours to swell the paper and board 
production of this Champion mill to 
approximately 350 tons. 


The new machine was developed by 
Champion's Research and Engineering 
Department and the complete erection 
job was handled by Champion's me- 
chanical crews at Pasadena. The ma- 
chine was built and erected in record 
time with the co-operation of four 
nationally famous paper machine build- 
ers. The supercalender was constructed 
by the Appleton Machine Company at 
Appleton, Wis. 


An additional 150 employees will 
be working at Champion's Houston 
Division to staff this machine and its 
supplementary equipment. For the past 
four months groups of Texas employ- 
ees have been visiting Champion's 
plant at Hamilton, Ohio, to receive 
special training designed to give maxi- 
mum production of perfect paper at 
the earliest possible date. 


Canadian Import 
Regulations To 
Be Relaxed April 1 


Plans of the Canadian Federal Gov- 
ernment to remove or relax many of 
its import restrictions during the next 
six months because of the improvement 
of Canada’s gold reserves and Ameri- 
can dollars include relaxation of paper 
products imports. Announced Febru- 
ary 8, the relaxation will be effective 
April 1. 

Paper products now on the prohib- 
ited list may then be imported from 
scheduled countries under open general 
permit against quota and from a non- 
scheduled country “as though the said 
goods were included in Category 4 of 
Section II, i.e., without restriction un- 
der the Emergency Exchange Conser- 
vation Act. 


The goods included are: tarred pa- 
per and prepared roofings, including 
shingles; sheathing insulation, not in- 
cluding fiberglass; building board; 
chipboard; mewsboard;  strawboard; 
testboard; corrugated board and all 
similar boards, manufactured wholly or 
in part of vegetable fibers, but not in- 
cluding electric insulation board, match 
stem stock, shoe board, automobile 
board, book binder’s board, or press 
board; bristol board; artist's board; 
photograph mounting board; picture 
matting board and showcard board; 
flock coated board or paper; wax coat- 
ed paper; blotting paper, not printed; 
accoustic wallboards, accoustic pads 
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and accoustic tile of all kinds; and 
roofing and shingles of saturated felt. 

Other products upon which the reg- 
ulations will be relaxed are: cups, 
dishes, plates, forks, spoons or drink- 
ing straws made of paper cardboard or 
vegetable fibers; wrapping paper, in- 
cluding box covering paper and wrap- 
pers, printed, embossed or otherwise 
decorated; and photograph mounts 
manufactured from paper or paper 
board. 

Wrapping paper of all kinds, but 
not pasted, coated or embossed, will be 
similarly affected by the new ruling, as 
will be papers and paperboards or 
fiberboards which have embossed or 
other decoration upon a surface of two 
or more colors. 

Empty containers which are wholly 
or partially manufactured from paper- 
board or fiberboard having afhxed 
thereto paper the surface of which is 
in two or more colors, or is embossed 
or otherwise decorated, end the list. 

All emergency import restrictions 
will be removed from printed labels of 
all kinds. 


Kimberly-Clark 
Plans Expansion 
of Canadian Mill 


Plans have been made for a $3,- 
000,000 expansion program which will 
double the production capacity of the 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, mill of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. The 
mill was completed in 1945 as part of 
a large-scale building program which 
was achieved only last year. 

The new plant facilities will be used 
to manufacture creped wadding which 
Kimberley-Clark manufactures for use 
in brand-name paper products. Work 
will begin immediately on the expan- 
sion, expected to provide work in the 
woods for 250 to 300 additional men. 


Work on Columbia 
Cellulose Pulp Mill 
Progressing 


Construction of a new $31,800,000 
dissolving pulp mill at Columbia Cel- 
lulose Co., Watson Island, British 
Columbia, Canada, is progressing fa- 
vorably, according to company officials. 

Considerable significance is being 
given to the construction program be- 
cause of the increasing demand for 
rayon yarn in the world market; the 
American market alone consumed ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds in 1949. 
Columbia Cellulose will supply wood 
pulp to Celanese Corp. of America, 
its parent company. 

Steel construction work has pro- 
gressed to the point that 5 buildings 
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have been completed and 11 more are 
up and nearing completion. Roof slabs 
and wall panels have been erected on 
several, closing in the building for 
machinery installation during the win- 
ter. Heavy machinery and equipment, 
including large pulp washers, the hy- 
draulic barker and the whole-log chip- 
per, is on the plant site and is expected 
to be installed by April 30. Additional 
equipment is due to arrive soon, and 
will be installed as the construction of 
buildings and foundations progresses. 
Company logging operations will 
begin shortly. Meanwhile, the logging 
is being done by independents in the 
area. Columbia has acquired a moderate 
inventory of logs which will be aug- 
mented during the year. 
The dissolving pulp plant will have 
a daily capacity of 200 tons of high 
alpha pulp. 


Judgment Entered 
Against Frontenac 
For Back Wages 


Acting in the interest of 58 em- 
ployees of Frontenac Paper Corp., Dex- 
ter, N.Y., the industrial commissioner 
of the state of New York recently 
entered a default judgment against the 
Frontenac corporation in the amount 
of $8,091.60. 

The amount includes slightly more 
than $7,800 back wages due the em- 
ployees when the mill shut down early 
last summer, plus interest and court 
costs. No attempt was made to defend 
the charges. 


New Dryers Will Up 
Production at Gardner 


Production of high grade folding 
boxboard on the No. 4 machine at the 
Lockland, Ohio, plant of Gardner 
Board and Carton Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, will be increased with the instal- 
lation of additional drier rolls. 

An order for the construction of ten 
jacketed steel dryer rolls designed for 
a working pressure of 100 psi was 
placed with the Lukenweld division of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., last 
fall. Installation is expected some 
time this month. 

The new dryers, measuring 42 in. 
O.D. x 138 in. face will be located rel- 
atively close to the wet end of the ma- 
chine in a bank of dryers totaling 122. 
With a wider face, the new dryer rolls 
will increase by several inches the pres- 
ent 125 inch trim. 

At the same time, the company is 
planning to begin construction of a 
new concrete, brick and steel building 
at the Lockland site in July. A $1,000,- 
000 structure 400 ft. x 240 ft., it is 
planned to house the Gardner retail 
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box department, which was formerly 
kown as the folding box department. 
The present retail box department will 
be used by the carton department, now 
expanding its operations with the in- 
stallation of the first two rotogravure 
presses to be used in the carton indus- 
try. 


Escanaba Supervisors 
Elect Officers for 
Newly-formed Club 


Forty-six supervisors of the Esca- 
naba Paper Co., Escanaba, Mich., elect- 
ed officers for their newly organized 
club at a dinner meeting recently. Ed- 
ward H. Packenham will serve as the 
club’s first president, while Francis 
Rogers was re-elected vice president 
and D. S. John Andrews was chosen as 
secretary-treasurer. 

A general discussion of policy and 
purpose of the club was held at the 
meeting, and A. J. Milier, assistant di- 
rector of industrial relations for the 
Mead Corp., discussed the operation of 
similar clubs in various divisions of the 
corporation. The club was organized to 
afford foremen an opportunity for dis- 
cussing common problems and to pro- 
vide opportunities for social activities 
among the men. 


Experimental Forest 
Sponsored by 


Maine Mills 

Nine pulp and paper companies 
have purchased 3800 acres of land 
near Bangor, Me., for use as an ex- 
perimental forest to be run by the U. S. 
Forest Service. Leased to the Forest 
Service, which will pay for and control 
its operation for the length of a 99 
year lease, the land will be called 
Penobscot Experimental Forest. 

The first such tract set up by a group 
of co-operating paper mills anywhere 
in the United States, the forest will be 
administered through Thomas F. Mc- 
Lintock, head of the Forest Service Re- 
search center at Bangor, Me., by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Sponsoring companies are Great 
Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, Me.; 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Bos- 
ton; Oxford Paper Co., New York; 
Eastern Corp., Bangor, Me.; S. D. 
Warren Co., Boston; Penobscot De- 
velopment Co., Boston; International 
Paper Co., New York; St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York; and Dead River Co., 
Bangor, Me. Mr. McLintock has stated 
that these companies plan that the 
forest shall not be used for the benefit 
of the mills alone, but that research 
will be directed toward helping timber 
land owners in general. 
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Consult Link-Belt! 


Power at the required speed is available through the 
use of a Link-Belt enclosed gear drive, Regardless of 
your specific needs for ratio, power or speed, we have 
the correct answer, and our engineers will be pleased 
to assist you with your power transmission problems. 


Gearmotors 


Packaged Power Drives that are compact, economical 
and highly efficient are available with ratings from 
1 to 30 horsepower and output speeds from 280 to 6 
R.P.M. These easily-installed streamlined Gearmotors 
are completely explained in Book No, 1815-A, a copy 
of which is yours for the asking. 


PIV Variable Speed Drives 


In any process where precise speed is a factor in 
quality, costs, efficiency or profits, the PIV Drive is the 
ideal answer to your problem. Built with vertical or 
horizontal housing, plain or motorized, and with or 
without enclosed reduction gears, From '2 to 25 hp. 
and ratios up to 6;1. Send for Book No. 1874-B. 


Worm Gear Drives 


For high reduction drive arrangements, these time- 
proved rugged drives are an ideal answer. Take your 


choice from a complete line of single, double or helical 
Worm Gear Drives having horizontal or vertical out- 
put shafts and satisfy exactly your requirements. We 
would be pleased to send Book No. 1824, which de- 
scribes in detail our Worm Gear Drives. 


Herringbone Gear Drives 


Link-Belt’s large selection of single, double and triple 
reduction Herringbone Gear Drives adequately fill 
the bill for small, moderate or large horsepower speed 
reduction requirements. A mighty good answer to 
your speed reduction problem. May we send Book 
No. 1819 so you can see for yourself? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Phila- 
delphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33. Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices, Factory Branch 

Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 11,923-9 


LINK{<@}BELT 


Power Transmission Machinery 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 











Glatfelter Company’s 
Stream Improvement 


Program 


The value and need for stream im- 
provement have been recognized by 
the P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, 
Pa., for a long time. As a result of 
this interest, the company has for many 
years directed considerable effort and 
appreciable investment toward the ef- 
fective treatment of mill wastes and 
their disposal. 

No standard methods for the treat- 
ment of pulp and paper mill wastes 
exist, ag conditions vary with each mill. 
Therefore, approximately two years 
ago the company built a pilot test plant 
to enable them to design a treatment 
plant suitable to its needs. The pilot 
plant was in operation for 2 nae 
mately one and a half years and much 
valuable information was obtained. 

The plans for the treatment works 
were developed jointly by the Glat- 
felter company and their consulting 
engineets, Havens & Emerson, of New 
York, who specialize in this type of 
work. Based on practical findings, plus 
earlier advice from the State’s engineers 
and the National Council for Stream 
Improvement, plans were completed 
and forwarded to the State Sanitary 
Water Board last year. The permit 
from the Sanitary Water Board for 
the construction of the treatment works 
was received, effective as of November 
1, 1949. 

On account of the approaching -win- 
ter, the company started immediately 
with the construction of the two filtra- 
tion basins, which are now nearing 
completion. The bids for the other 
part of the treatment works are being 
submitted and orders are being placed 
at this time. 

Just as soon as weather permits, the 
work on the main treatment plant 
near the paper mill will start. 

The cost of the work now under- 
way will be approximately $300,000. 


Excello Expansion 
Program Nears 
Completion 


A three-year expansion program ex- 
pected to cost $1,500,000 is in prog- 
ress at the Cincinnati plant of the Ex- 
cello Paper Products Co., a subsidiary 
of Mead Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Begun 
in April, 1947, the job is expected to 
be completed in April of this year, 
when installation of high-speed lami- 
nating machines for heavy weight 
boards is done. 

The expansion program had a set- 
back in January, 1948, when a fire 
caused considerable damage. At that 
time, 22,000 sq. ft. of space was add- 
ed, most of which is devoted to con- 
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One of the new settling basins being built by Glatfelter Co. 


to improve conditions of the Codorus 


version of raw materials from the paper 
mill into the finished products. A sec- 
ond floor was added to provide 65,000 
sq. ft. of floor space for occupancy by 
Mead Board Sales Co., sales subsidiary 
of the Mead Corp., which also handles 
sale of the Excello products. 

The plant now produces 75 to 80 
tons of paper a -day in a mill com- 
pleted in 1949. 


Gould Paper Division 
Sells Electrical 
Distribution System 


Sale of an electrical distribution sys- 
tem serving Lyons Falls, Turin, Con- 
stableville and adjoining New York 
State rural communities was recently 
completed by the Gould Paper Co. 
division of Continental Can Co., Inc.. 
Utica, N. Y. The new owner, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., took control 
March 1. 

Purchase of the system, which has 
provided electric service to the New 
York communities for the past 50 
years, was at an undisclosed price sub- 
ject to the approval of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. Gould Paper Co. has 
only recently been a part of Continental 
Can. 


Escanaba Installs 
New Size Press 


A size press has been installed on 
the No. 2 machine at Escanaba Paper 
Co. plant at Escanaba, Mich. The press 
will be used principally to size offset 
printing paper, which now constitutes 
about a quarter of the paper made on 
the No. 2 machine. 

The new sizing operation will use a 
corn starch solution as a sizing material 
rather than the rosin type now added 
at the beaters, and will be applied to 
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both sides of the finished sheet of paper 
by means of a two roll press. 
Preparation of the starch solution 
will be done in the color building by 
new equipment especially designed for 
the purpose and _ installed several 


-months ago. The offset printing paper 


produced on the No. 2 machine will be 
used mainly for the printing of school 
books, work books, and color books. 

It was necessary to remove two dry- 
ers, move six other dryers, construct a 
concrete floor, and make numerous pip- 
ing changes before the new equipment 
could be set up. 





SCHEDULED FOR completion within ten 

months is a $1,500,000 addition to 
the bag factory of Union Bag and Pa- 
per Corp., Savannah, Ga. Still to be 
erected is another addition, a sixth 
unit which will be used to utilize 
hardwood for the production of kem 


pulp. 


Headquarters of 
Brown Corp. Moved 
to La Tuque 

Headquarters of Brown Corp. were 
moved from Quebec City to La Tuque 
the last of February. Brown Corp. is 
the Canadian subsidiary of Brown Co., 
Berlin, N.H. 

The company announced plans last 
month to expend $1,500,000 at La 
Tuque for plant extension and devel- 
opment of new forest products. The 
firm now manufactures pulp at La 
Tuque for shipment to the papermak- 
ing plant at Berlin. 





SIXTEENTH DISTRICT SALES office of 

International Paper Co., Bagpak 
Division, is the recently-opened Den- 
ver branch. Russell A. Gair is district 
sales manager. 
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There’s nothing else 
so safe...so smooth... 
so precise...for 

pulpwood handling! 





Touch just one lever . . . the boom 
swings smoothly up or down .. . but 
the load of pulpwood in the grapple 
moves toward you, or away from 
you in a horizontal plane! That, in 
simplest terms, is the amazing differ- 
ence in the American Pulpwood 
Handling Crane. Super-live, super- 
safe boom action makes it a wonder 
worker for fast, accurate, low-cost 
pulpwood handling. If you are in a 
tight spot—literally or figuratively — 
this great new crane can speed your 
work, cut your costs. Mail the cou- 
pon below for detailed information. 
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COUNTERWEIGHTED BOOM. To raise or IN CLOSE QUARTERS, the use of a crane involves RAPID BOOM ACTION swings boom thro@gh its 
lower boom, only enough power to overcome up-and-down boom action. The American Pulpwood full arc in 15 seconds. Boom cannot be dropped, 
inertia is needed. You “travel’’ and “spot” the Crane can provide this accurate spotting with absolute over-raised or over-lowered. It reverses auto- 
load by this free booming action alone! safety. matically at end of arc. 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 5451 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


American Hoist 


& DERRICK COMPANY 





Please send information on the American Pulpwood 
Handling Crane. 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota Name 
Plant No. 2: SO. KEARNY, N.J. Company 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO Batson 
City Zone State a 
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How Bird Makes Asphalt Roofing 


>>> MOTORISTS on the busy Bos- 
ton-Providence Highway—Route 1— 
frequently pass huge trailer-trucks 
piled high with rolls of dry felt. Not 
many of these travelers would guess 
that those gray-colored rolls have any 
connection with the many colored and 
rugged-looking asphalt shingles that 
protect the roofs of millions of Ameri- 
can homes. Those rolls of dry felt pro- 
vide the base for every asphalt shingle 
and every yard of roll roofing made by 
Bird & Son's Norwood, Mass., plant. 
Actually, the first step in the process 
does not take place at the Norwood 
roofing plant at all. The felt base for 
asphalt shingles is manufactured on 


fourdrinier machines at the East Wal- 
pole (Mass.) and Phillipsdale (R.I.) 
mills of Bird & Son., Inc., and in a 
new plant just put into operation in 
Louisiana, to supply the company’s 
roofing plant at Shreveport. 

To supply the Norwood plant, jum- 
bo rolls of dry felt, some of them as 
much as six ft. in diameter and nine ft. 
wide, are carried over the road from 
Phillipsdale to Norwood. It’s these 
truckloads of felt that the drivers on 
Route 1 see frequently as trucks ply 
back and forth making several trips a 
day to keep an adequate supply of felt. 

Typical of the Bird & Son roofing 
operations is the new No. 9 machine, 


just remodeled and put into use with 
all of its new equipment in the fall of 
1949. While the shingle-making proc- 
ess is basically the same as that used 
by all manufacturers of asphalt shin- 
gles, each machine has refinements de- 
veloped by Bird ‘engineers. For the 
most part, this machine was designed 
by the company’s own engineering staff 
and built to its specifications. Let's 
follow a roll of felt through this new- 
est machine. 

A Towmotor truck takes the roll of 
felt from the unloading platform and 
delivers it to the back end of the ma- 
chine where a hoist places it in position 
on an unwind stand. The felt sheet is 





Dry Felt 
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Coating Rolls 
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first sent into a dry felt looper which 
hangs the felt in festoons from which 
it can be fed into the machine as need- 
ed. These extra loops or festoons of dry 
material allow the machine to operate 
continuously. When a new roll of felt 
is being set in place and spliced on, 
the machine can continue operating by 
using up the extra felt in the looper. 
From the dry rack, the continuous 
sheet of felt goes through steaming 
saturation pans where it is thoroughly 
saturated with the hot asphalt. The 
process calls for three separate immer- 
sions. The quality of the felt is such 
and the temperature and consistency of 
the asphalt is such that the entire sheet 





Cooling Drums 
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is completely filled. This means high 
quality roofing. The sheet then feeds 
into a second looper to allow the as- 
phalt to penetrate. 


Surfacing Operations 


Next, more asphalt is applied to the 
upper surface and the coating material 
is applied. When roll roofings are 
made, the surface may be either fine 
granules in black or green slate, or, in 
the case of smooth surface roll roofing a 
coating of talc is applied. When shin- 
gles are being produced, a surfacing of 
granules is also used and becomes the 
first protective layer, on top of which 
the thick butt, exposed section of the 


Cooling Looper 


shingle is put later. The sheet does not 
stop in its travels to receive any of these 
applications of asphalt or surfacing ma- 
terial. It is traveling continuously and 
at a good rate of speed. Every section of 
the machine is geared and timed to ap- 
ply precisely the right amount of mate- 
rial at precisely the right time. To make 
certain that the granules are there for 
keeps, the sheet of roofing material 
passes through an embedding section 
consisting of a series of cooling rolls 
and squeeze rolls which firmly fix the 
granules in place. 

If roll roofings are being made, the 
material moves from the embedding 
section directly to another looper called 
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Roll Winder 


the finish rack. Here it is cooled by 
hanging again in loops. The new No. 9 
machine has a finish rack 115 feet in 
length which can accommodate a third 
of a mile of material. This rack serves 
the purpose of cooling the material be- 
fore it is wound into rolls or cut into 
shingles. It also provides surge ca- 
pacity that enables the machine to keep 
in constant operation even though there 
may be temporary shutdowns for ad- 
justments at the farther end of the 
machine where the material is being 
finished and wrapped. 

As already indicated, No. 9 machine 
is equipped to make either roll roof- 
ings or shingles. Most Bird & Son 
shingles today are made by the thick 
butt process first developed by the com- 
pany more than twenty years ago. 
When shingles are being made, the job 
is only half completed after the first 
layer of surfacing material has been 


applied. 
Asphalt Shingles 


To make the thick butt shingles, the 
sheet of roofing material already cov- 
ered with one complete surfacing of 
granules is fed into a section of the 
machine where bands of asphalt are 
applied to sections of the sheet; there 
the shingle butts will come. Over this 
strip of hot, sticky asphalt, a second 
layer of granules is poured. Granules, 
of course, flow over the whole sheet 
but adhere only where the hot asphalt 
has been applied. Then, as the sheet re- 
volves over a drum on its way to an- 
other embedding section, the excess 
granules fall off and the granules held 
by the hot asphalt remain to be em- 
bedded and make a second layer at 
what will eventually be the butt end 
of each shingle. The surface granules 
may be in solid colors such as black 
or green or red or they may be blend- 
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ing of shades such as Slate Blende, 
Russet Glo Blende or any one of a 
dozen other attractive shades. 

At this point, one final step may be 
added to give special beauty and dis- 
tinction to Bird shingles. This is the 
Weather-tex design which is trans- 
ferred to the thick butt section of each 
shingle by a series of revolving dies 
or embossing rolls. This, of course, is 
done while the material is still hot and 
easily imprinted with the design. These 
operations complete, the material, still 
in a continuous sheet, goes into the 
cooling looper the same as roll roofing. 


Finishing 

Roll goods are quickly wound by a 
machine which measures, cuts and 
winds 108 sq. ft. of material into a 
single roll. When the machine auto- 
matically cuts the sheet, the operator 
of the winder presses a button on the 
floor with his foot which pushes the 
roll off the mandrel. He lifts the roll 
onto a conveyor where other men put 
in fixtures (nails and cement) wrap 
them with paper, seal the ends, and 
stack them on pallets, ready for the 
shipping department. 

When shingles are being made, 
either three-in-one or twin shingles, the 
roll roofing finishing section of the 
machine is by-passed entirely. From the 
finish rack the long sheet of uncut ma- 
terial feeds directly over the top of the 
roll goods winder to a special shingle 
finishing section. First, a huge revolv- 
ing cutter dies out the shingles, trim- 
ming them at the same time, and of 
course dieing out the cut-outs which 
form the separate shingles on the thick 
butt portion of the material. As the 
ninth shingle lands in each pick-up 
holder at the end of the machine, a 
horn blows. After the third horn signal 
(27 shingles), the pick-up man takes 





Shingle Section 
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the pile of shingles and sends it along 
on a conveyor for tying. 

There are two separate conveyors 
leading to tying machines. One man, 
stationed at the V of the conveyor 
system, dates and stamps each bundle 
and then acts like a traffic cop to send 
bundles first one way and then another 
to the tying machines. The conveyor 
itself is a clever piece of apparatus. 
When traveling along it, the bundles 
of shingles must change direction. This 
they do without anybody laying a hand 
on them—the trick is to use air bump- 
ers which turn the bundles in the di- 
rection wanted. 

The tying machines are electrically 
operated. The operator wraps wire 
around the bundle, then presses a lever 
causing the bundle to be tied. These 
machines, standard in the roofing in- 
dustry, are one of the most ingenious 
parts of the operation. They enable an 
operator to accomplish in one simple 
operation a job that used to be done 
very laboriously and not half as well 
with rope. 

At the end of the conveyor, the bun- 
dies are removed and placed in stacks 
where the knife-like fingers of fork- 
lift trucks come along, deftly pick them 
up and transport them to storage in the 
shipping department. 


Shingles Made Within an Hour 


Thus a roll of drab gray felt has be- 
come transformed in less than an hour 
to many bundles of shingles or many 
rolls of sturdy roofing. Asphalt shingles 
have been made by Bird & Son since 
the turn of the century. The quality 
products now being turned out on No. 
9 machine—the roofing mill's latest 
and best in equipment—are the result 
of engineering techniques developed 
and perfected through more than half 
a century of roofing manufacture. 
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Use of Charts in Operation Studies 


It doesn't matter whether it be paper or sugar, the same principles 
apply to time study methods. The author has had wide experience in these 
and many other industries and his methods are worthy of attention. 


Cc. E. "DAN" PATCH 
Morton C. Tuttle Company 


>>> FOR MANY YEARS I have 
been about the country on different in- 
dustrial assignments and have encoun- 
tered numerous young engineers who 
have been interested in a bit of investi- 
gating technique which I have used 
and which they indicate was not in- 
cluded in college courses. This charting 
method is so simple that others have 
undoubtedly developed and used it in 
similar situations. 


Observation Charts 


It often happens that it is important 
to have a record of the interruptions to 
the work being studied, and the rela- 
tion of this work to other concurrent 
operations. These time observation 
charts seem to provide an excellent 
means of obtaining such records. 

It is so many years ago that I do not 
recall whether my first use of this 
method was to analyze the operation 
of an elevator or of an industrial truck, 
but the elevator will suffice to explain 
the use of the chart. I expect it would 
have been worthwhile to have had a 
special form printed for this purpose, 
but it was not anticipated that the 
method would be adaptable to so many 
situations, and so I have gone on 
through the years utilizing standard 
cross-sectional estimating forms. 

The sheet is divided into 15 vertical 
columns with a red pencil, each column 
representing a minute of time and be- 
ing subdivided into four divisions, each 
one representing 15 seconds or 4 of 
a minute (Figure 1). Across the top 
are arranged four lines of figures cover- 
ing each minute in the hour, 15 min- 
utes to each line. These reference-time 
points make it easy to pick up a study 
at any time during the day, entering at 
the left of the 15 minute period the 
time of starting of the period, thus 
indexing the time line. For instance, 
in the sample shown, the first period 
starts at 3:00 P.M. indicating the line 
0, 1, 2, 3, etc., the second period is 
3:15 P.M. indicating the line 15, 16, 
17, 18, etc. This arrangement makes 
it easy, when an observer has to leave 
his station for any reason or to suspend 
observations, to record the event and 
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to pick up the study immediately on 
return. 

In the case of the elevator, the ver- 
tical width of the horizontal observa- 
tion record band is determined by the 
number of floors which the elevator 
serves. In following other operations 
a preliminary observation should be 
made to determine the essential data to 
be recorded and to devise symbols 
which will make the task as simple and 
as economical of time as may be. As 
many lines should then be allowed to 
a band as will accommodate the neces- 
sary data plus a line or two for enter- 
ing notes, for it is difficult to foresee 
all that may happen pertinent to a 
complete analysis. 

Usually, I make up several sheets in 
advance as in most cases each one will 
cover only a couple hours of time while 
more often than not, one wishes at least 
a half days record and often the study 
will last more than a full day. I recall 
one interesting study made of a run of 
paper, which lasted well into the night 
shift, so that I had to have my lunch 
and supper brought to me to be eaten 
off a barrel head between observations. 

These observation charts are placed 
on a clip board and I tie my ordinary 
watch (which is an old-time Waltham 
with a face large enough to be easily 
read) to the ring of the clip. When 
observations are. begun, I enter the 
time of the start of the quarter hour, 
in which I am making my first entry, 
at the left of the band and pick up at 
the current minute. It is surprising 
how quickly one learns to concentrate 
on a group of relationships while al- 
most subconsciously following the time 
flow across the sheet. 


Reliability of Data 


If for any reason the observer must 
leave his post or suspend observations 
he should so note on his chart, show- 
ing a break in his observations and 
some note as to why, such as “Conver- 
sation with Superintendent,” “Relief,” 
or “Explaining to Workman.” Insofar 


as possible, all employees who are com- 
ing under observation should have the 
purpose of the study explained to them 
in advance. 

One assignment is recalled where 
simultaneous records of two different 
sets of data required the assistance of 
a man from the plant office. A study 
of the complete movements of an 
industrial truck and the record of all 
trafic, including this truck, across a 
street which bisected the plant, was 
desired. 1 took the more difhcult task 
of following the truck and stationed 
my assistant at the point from which 
the traffic was to be studied. 

I passed his station from time to 
time and noted him making his entries 
but toward the middle of the morning 
made a note on my chart “observer 
No. 2 away.” On my return trip he 
was still away which was noted on my 
sheet. After a couple more such entries 
the observer was back on station. When 
his charts were turned in at the end of 
the day there was no notation of any 
absence from station, but every minute 
was recorded, though not to match 
with my sheet. When questioned, the 
fellow stated that he had left his sta- 
tion to have a smoke and had filled in 
fictitious data. 

It is recognized that many individ- 
uals have become so addicted to the 
use of tobacco that they cannot con- 
centrate over long periods without 
smoking. While management accepts 
this, it should not accept faked observa- 
tions. 


Elevator Study 


Before describing the summary chart, 
it may be well to run along the field 
chart a short distance, starting with 
3:00 P.M. At that time the elevator 
was idle at third floor level. Aboard 
the elevator were nine employees who 
were on their way from the basement 
to the company lunch room for the 
smoking period and to get coffee or 
coke. There was also on the elevator, 
a truck load of sheeted paper which 
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Fig. |—Elevator operation is recorded on this field observation chart 
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Fig. 3—Simultaneous observations of three interdependent operations are recorded on this field chart 
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100 was poorly piled. As it was moved off 
the elevator, the load collapsed and the 
elevator was detained until the spilled 
paper could be cleared to the floor. 
The nine employees were then carried 
to the fourth floor. The elevator next 
proceeded to the first floor and took on 
& two skids of sheeted paper and moved 
them to the basement, then proceeded 
to the fourth floor where an employee 
with a hand load was picked up and 
carried to the first floor. 

The elevator was momentarily idle 
here, then moved up to the smoking 
floor, and was idle until it received a 
bell signal at 3:061/, which called it 
to the third floor. Here it picked up 
an empty truck and took it to the first 
floor, and then went on to the basement 
where it was idle until it received a bell 
signal—etc. A variety of symbols may 
be used which will permit a quite de- 
tailed history of the movement and 
usage of the elevator to be recorded. 

I have been rather startled to find 
how many passengers are carried on 
freight elevators in our industrial 
plants. It is quite apparent that the 
smoking period did not apply to all 
departments and the elevator operator 
had to do considerable moving during 
10 this time. Note that at 3:16, eleven 
passengers took the elevator down, 
eight getting off at the first floor and 
three in the basement. It is easy to see 


NOTE: 
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_ Finishi levator servin 
Fig. 2—Summary of elevator study. Finishing room elevator g: ameih anne dam Cokond 


Left—trimmers and sorters; Right—sealers and tieing machines 
Summary Charts 
Field charts must be summarized for 


the use of management. To make such 


Analyses of Four-Hour Operations of Electric Lift Truck 
a summary, I have used narrow strips 





oat Ad of paper which can be marked with 
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2—Running with a load of empty skids or containers mT RN ..10.5 4.37 
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example, I have taken the idle time in 














oR re uP — ge agg em - - = the 30-minute period from 3:00 to 
—Dropping loads on lo. loads 32)..........- 7 i ‘ - ‘ : . 
6—Picking up loads of empty skids or containers... 1.9 .79 3:30. The idle time periods, shown in 
7—Dropping loads of empty skids or containers................. . = a 3 dotted lines, are numbered from 1 to 8. 
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9—On elevators including handling aap when necessary 35.9 14.94 + On the sketch of the sample summariz- 
10—Adjusting elevators as a g 1 1.6 67 * ing strip shown, these times are cumu- 
10a—Waiting for elevator to use as a online or unloading medium 6.3 2.63 - lated to the amount of 10.3 minutes. 
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will negligible. These summary 


23—Tardiness of truck operator (late in starting) ......................-. jitedeminiinlecaivaaiiay 6.5 ae a * times are then reduced to the percent: 

24—To plug in on charging station and quit......................-.. ; 1.25 age of the period and are plotted cumu- 

25—Operator talking to observer—truck idle........ a latively (Figure 2). 

26—Operator talking to other loyees—truck idle d . J 
Total per cent of time about which conceivably something <—' be done.. 15.67 * The two elevators for which sum 
Total per cent of idle time on metet.......... 32.81 ¢  maries are shown were fairly evenly 





(*) Items about which conceivably something might be done 
(+) Idle time on meter 
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loaded. Oftentimes elevators will be 
found to operate with high peak 
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periods with much idle time between. 
Some elevators are running empty 
much more than they should be because 
the operators cruise up and down like 
a taxi driver looking for a load instead 
of waiting for a bell. I have seen heavy 
cranes in some plants doing this same 
sort of cruising because there was not 
a proper signalling system. 

By using departmental numbers one 
may get a complete analysis of what 
departments use an elevator in a multi- 
story factory. It is easily seen that the 
prorate of idle time, where an elevator 
operator is employed, is a considerable 
factor and makes the use of self-operat- 
ing elevators look attractive. 


I have at times encountered manage- 
ments which trusted to mechanical 
devices where intelligence was essen- 
tial. One gadget which is sometimes 
found in use is a meter that tells 
whether and when a vehicle is in 
motion. I have my doubts as to whether 
it is 100 per cent correct even for this 
simple function, but when management 
secretly attaches such a gadget and 
then calls an operator on the carpet on 
the basis of the record, which at best 
can tell only “what,” with no hint as 
to “why,” I get a bit provoked. 

On the other hand, a summary from 
a field observation chart made by fol- 
lowing an industrial truck about a plant 


(see table) provides a more thorough 
analysis, not only of the vehicle's oper- 
ation but of the reasons behind its 
operation. 


Bag Filling Operations 


While Figure 1 shows the use of the 
field observation chart for the study of 
a single vehicle's operation, Figure 3 
records the simultaneous observations 
of three interdependent operations in 
the bagging of raw sugar. Here the bag 
filling machine, stitcher, and conveyor 
are studied. It was possible, by means 
of studies in several bagging plants, to 
determine the most efficient method for 
use in a central bagging plant. 


How to Prevent Condensate Contamination 


>>> IT IS NOT SO MANY years 
ago that oil contamination of con- 
densate was a major problem in paper 
mills. Reciprocating engines were used 
extensively for driving generators and 
paper machines, with the oily exhaust 
steam being condensed in the paper 
machines and returned to the boilers. 
Also, reciprocating feed = were 
commonly used, exhausting oily steam 
to the feed-water heaters. Efforts were 
made to remove oil from the steam 
with mechanical separators, and from 
the paper machine condensate and 
boiler feedwater with towel filters and 
by coagulation and filtration. True, 
because of oil film on the internal sur- 
faces of condensate piping, condensate 
return line corrosion was not the prob- 
lem it is today with pure steam. How- 
ever, there frequently was trouble in 
the boilers, oily deposits causing over- 
heating and failure of tubes, and 
saponifiable compounding materials in 
the oil causing difficulty with foaming 
and carry-over of boiler water in the 
steam. 

Many changes have taken place. In 
the modern paper mill, turbogenerators 
are used for generation of electrical 
power, paper machines are driven by 
electric motors or steam turbines in- 
stead of en engines, and cen- 
trifugal feed pumps have largely re- 
placed the reciprocating pumps of 
yesteryear. The turbine exhaust used 
in the dryers, heat exchangers, heating 
systems, feedwater heaters, etc., is free 
from oil, and troubles due to oil have 
largely disappeared: Nevertheless, 
there are still some weak points in the 
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systems where troublesome contamina- 
tion of different character can occur, 
and in many instances the source of 
contamination is not immediately ap- 
parent, location requiring appreciable 
time and effort. Because such cases 
will be of interest to all paper mill en- 
gineers and chemists, several recent ex- 
amples of what can happen will be 
described. 


Rosin-Size Contamination 


One day last winter, at a paper mill 
in Pennsylvania, the water in all three 
Heine, 140 psig pressure boilers began 
to foam severely. The engineer did 
the right thing since he immediately 
stopped feeding phosphate and alkali 
chemicals to the boiler water and began 
to blow down the boilers very heavily. 
These moves permitted the plant to op- 
erate without too much difficulty, but 
they did not get at the root of the 
trouble, and naturally set up conditions 


Analysis of Boiler Water Showing High 
Concentration of Organic Matter Due 
to Rosin Contamination of Condensate 
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conducive to scale formation in the 
boilers. 

When one of our field engineers ar- 
rived at the plant four days later on a 
routine service visit, he found that the 
plant engineer had begun to reduce 
the heavy blowdown, although not yet 
having located the source of the dif- 
ficulty and not venturing to resume the 
feeding of chemicals. Boiler-water 
samples foamed when shaken, and 
when freshly drawn, contained material 
which had the appearance of soap 
curds. There was no positive evidence 
of oil contamination of the boiler wa- 
ter, and spot samples of condensate 
from various sources failed to give a 
clue as to the source of the contaminant 
which was producing the difficulty in 
the boilers. 

Our engineer immediately collected 
samples of feedwater and boiler water 
for determination of the extent of con- 
tamination, and for identification of 
the material having the appearance of 
soap curds which presumably was the 
contaminating material. Quick diag- 
nosis of the problem and location of 
the source of contamination were es- 
sential to insure safe and continuous 
operation of the boilers. 

Analyses of these samples showed 
the feedwater to contain almost 30 ppm 
of ether extractable material (acidified 
sample), and the boiler water to con- 
tain more than 300 ppm (Table). The 
residues from the ether extractions were 
not oily in nature, but were light in 
color, hard when cold, and soft when 
warm. When heated, they gave off 
an aromatic odor. The physical nature 
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of the material suggested rosin, and 
this composition was confirmed chem- 
ically. 

Armed with this information, our 
service engineer investigated the rosin 
cooking and storage tanks. Although 
the steam coil in the size storage tank 
could not be examined since the tank 
had just been filled with 15,000 gallons 
of rosin size, condensate — from 
the heating coil showed definite evi- 
dence of heavy rosin contamination. 
The source of contamination was thus 
definitely located. Repair of the steam 
coil was not immediately possible, but 
it was a simple matter to discharge the 
condensate to waste until the size tank 
was empty. 


Starch-Size Contamination 

About two years ago, at a large paper 
mill in Virginia, the water in the 425 
psig boilers suddenly turned black and 
all alkalinity a Also, the 
water showed a tendency to foam. The 
only clue to the cause of the trouble was 
the simultaneous appearance of some 
white suspended material in the feed- 
water. Naturally, the plant engineers 
and chemists were considerably per- 
turbed, and since the offending material 
was evidently organic in character, they 
immediately started checking condens- 
ate from various points to locate the 
source of the contaminating material. 
The search was fruitless and when the 
condition cleared up in a day or two 
everyone breathed easier. 

The feeling of security was of short 
duration. It was only a day or two 
until contamination recurred. A con- 
siderably worried chief chemist called 
us for help, and after assuring him that 
we would get a field engineer on the 
job, we told him the symptoms resem- 
bled those of sugar contamination. The 

ssibility of sugar getting into the 
boiler feedwater in a paper mill seemed 
far-fetched, so no immediate search 
was contemplated for this type of con- 
taminant. Rather, other possibilities 
were discussed, including inleakage of 
raw river water contaminated with 
black liquor, and direct black liquor 
contamination of condensate. The lat- 
ter was ruled out, however, since black 
liquor would increase, rather than de- 
crease, boiler-water alkalinity. 

When our field engineer got to the 
lant he could find no evidence of in- 
leakage of raw river water containing 

black liquor, and immediately checked 
the condensate from the various depart- 
ments of the plant, not finding any to 
be seriously contaminated. In the 
meantime, we had considered a num- 
ber of possible sources of contamination 
and wired our field engineer to check 
the rosin cookers for possible leakage 
of steam coils. He did this at once, 
but found nothing wrong, and was 
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Piping arrangement which resulted in introduction of 


starch slurry to condensate return line 


about to walk out of the size prepara- 
tion department when he noticed a man 
dumping sacks of white powder into 
a large tank. Investigation quickened 
his interest, since he found the white 
material to be beater starch, but the 
plant men accompanying him felt that 
the starch could not get into the con- 
densate because the steam coil had been 
removed from the tank. 

Not being satisfied that it was im- 
possible for the starch to get into the 
condensate, our engineer investigated 
further and found a peculiar piping ar- 
rangement. The starch-slurry circulat- 
ing pump was vented into a sewer line, 
one branch of which led to piping on 
the discharge side of a steam trap which 
had been taken out of service when the 
steam coil was removed from the starch 
dissolving tank (See drawing). From 
this unused condensate piping the 
starch slurry flowed into a larger line 
carrying Condensate back to the boiler 
house. 

Testing the white suspended matter 
in the boiler feedwater with iodine 
confirmed that the contaminating ma- 
terial was starch, and elimination of 
contamination was quickly and easily 
accomplished by simply closing one 
valve and opening another. 

After the source of contamination 
was discovered, it was found that there 
were two lines carrying condensate 
from the paper machine area to the 
boiler house, and all samples from this 
area checked at the boiler house had 
been collected from the uncontam- 
inated line. This accounted fdr the 
failure to find any contaminated con- 
densate prior to investigation of the 
starch dissolving tank. . It alsq should 
be noted that our original suggestion 


of sugar contamination was not so far- 
fetched as it seemed at the time, be- 
cause beater starch is partially con- 
verted with acid, and ml rr contains 
glucose and dextrins as well as starch. 


Fuel-Oil Contamination 


Late in 1948, a paperboard mill in 
California changed from gas to oil as 
fuel for the 435-psig, 90,000 pound- 
per-hour boilers. After approximately 
two months of operation with the new 
fuel, oil was detected in the boiler 
water and in condensate from a con- 
densing turbine. Leaking heating coils 
in the fuel-oil tanks were responsible, 
and contamination was halted imme- 
diately by wasting condensate from the 
coils. 

In this particular case, the source of 
condensate contamination was easily 
and promptly located. Nevertheless, 
there was considerable concern about 
how long the oil leakage had been go- 
ing on and about what damage had 
been done, or might result later, in the 
boilers. Since the main danger was 
tube failures because of formation of 
oily deposits, and no evidence of dis- 
tress in the boilers had been noted up 
to the time of discovery’ of oil con- 
tamination, it was reasonable to expect 
continued satisfactory operation with 
the oily condensate being discharged 
to waste. The recommendations made 
to hasten removal of oil were to blow 
down the boilers heavily, and tempo- 
rarily to maintain relatively high the: 
linity in the boiler water. It was also 
recommended that load on the boilers 
be kept as light as possible until there 
was opportunity to take at least one out 
of service for inspection. ~ 

Luckily there was no accident dur- 
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ing the two months that passed before 
a boiler could be spared for internal 
examination. Asphaltic deposit up to 
one-half inch in thickness was found 
in the mud drum, and the main blow- 
off connection was plugged with this 
material. Visible portions of boiler 
tubes apheared to be fairly clean, but 
one water-wall tube was blistered, and 
as a precautionary measure all tubes 
were turbined. Prompt and effective 
action by the plant personnel had pre- 
vented what might have been serious 
boiler damage and plant shutdown. 


Waste-Water Contamination 

A Michigan paper manufacturing 
plant uses lake water, treated by so- 
dium-hydrogen base exchange, as 
make-up for 600 and 165-psig boil- 
ers. Phosphate is used in the boilers 
to take care of the residual calcium in 
the make-up water, and normally the 
amount required is relatively small 


since hardness of the treated water is 
quite low. 

Last summer the plant experienced 
a temporarily inexplicable increase in 
phosphate consumption. Testing of 
condensate and water samples from the 
concrete clear well where condensate 
and treated make-up water are mixed 
gave no immediate indication of the 
source of the abnormally large amount 
of hardness which was getting to the 
boilers, For several weeks there was 
no change for the better, and periodic 
searches for the source of the difficulty 
proved futile. 

One day water conditions became 
more upset than usual, enough so that 
action could not be delayed. Investi- 
gation revealed a lower than usual wa- 
ter level in the clear well and definite 
contamination of the clear-well water 
with hard water. Here was the answer 
to the persistent and finally serious 
problem. The concrete clear well was 
cracked. An adjacent sewer carrying 





backwash water from the raw-water 
filters, and other waste water, was 
broken. Result, contamination of the 
clear-well water with hard waste water 
only when water level in the clear well 
dropped below the level of the hard 
water outside. 


Conclusion 


As has been demonstrated, the dan- 
gerous blow of condensate contaminé- 
tion can strike suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. No engineer can assume that 
it will not happen in his plant nor can 
he always immediately put his finger 
on the location when it does occur. He 
can, however, minimize the possibility 
of difficulty by periodically checking 
potential trouble spots such as size-tank 
heating coils, digester heat exchangers, 
fuel-oil heaters, condensers, etc. Such 
vigilance should pay dividends, since a 
major boiler shutdown, and quite pos- 
sibly concomitant loss of production, 
can be inordinately expensive. 


Good Lighting Increases Efficiency 


>>» GOOD ILLUMINATION is 
not only an urgent need for the well- 
being and well-feeling of all workers 
and employees; it means also increased 
production and raised efficiency. The 
trend to progressive use of bright il- 
lumination and proper bright paint 
colors for heed safety and efficiency 
has been going on for many years in 
the paper manufacturing industry. 

Advantages to industry of good il- 
lumination are better workmanship, in- 
creased production, decreased costs, 
greater ease of seeing, less eyestrain, 
——— morale, better housekeeping 
and greater safety. 

The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety has worked out acceptable stand- 
ards for levels of illumination. Their 
lists show the recommended minimum 
standards of illumination for paper 
manufacturing. The minimum figure 
for paper machine rooms is 20 foot- 
candles. 

Illumination is determined by meas- 
uring the number of foot-candles 30 
inches above the floor.. Sometimes a 
combination of general illumination 
and supplementary light at the point 
of work itself is needed. The device 
by which measurement of light can be 
made is known as a foot-candle meter. 

The design and installation of com- 
bined illumination must provide a 
sufficient amount of light. Its other 
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purpose is to provide, also, the proper 
direction of light diffusion and average 
eye protection. As far as possible, 
combined illumination should eliminate 
direct and reflected glare as well as ob- 
jectionable shadows. 

Proper arrangement of lighting fa- 
cilities and strong illumination are fac- 
tors which help greatly in avoiding eye- 
strain. Improper lighting shortens the 
duration of normal seeing. The same 
holds true for flickering light. Sun- 
light and artificial light glaring into 
the eyes, or reflected from such bright 
surfaces as glossy paper and tabletops 
and walls, are harmful to the eyes. 

Today, more men of advanced age 
are employed in industry. These older 
workers will be more efficient if good 
illumination is granted them. Eyes 
which grow older need more light for 
accurate seeing. This is a natural 
process, connected with changes within 
the eyes. Strong illumination is partic- 
ularly needed for somewhat fre eyes. 

Deposits of dust and soot on un- 
painted or long-neglected walls and 
ceilings gradually darkens them even 
though they have previously been a 
gleaming white. The entering daylight 
of the artificial light of the room can- 
not be rg aap reflected, and the 
toom looks dark and gloomy. — In tests 
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carried out by Du Pont color techni- 
cians and Philadelphia Electric Co., var- 
ious sections of a workroom were re- 
painted in high light-reflective colors 
in Order to increase the efficiency of the 
illumination. The white ceiling and 
the white side walls of the room had 
lost much of their original whiteness 
and a good deal of their reflection 
value. The floor had been dark ma- 
roon, and the equipment of the work- 
room was dark colored. All in all, 
the co-efficient of light utilization in 
this workroom had been no more than 
27 per cent of the normal. 

In the tests mentioned, the ceiling 
was refinished with light cream paint, 
and by this simple procedure alone the 
co-efhcient of light utilization could 
be raised from 27 to 35 per cent. Then, 
in successive steps, first the side walls 
were refinished with a neutral green 
paint, the dark tables and chairs were 
replaced with light furniture, and 
finally, the dark maroon floor was re- 
coated with white floor paint stippled 
with spruce brown. 

By this planned use of all reflecting 
surfaces, and particularly the floor, the 
co-efficient of light utilization was in- 
creased to 55 per cent, an improvement 
of a little more than 100 per cent over 
the original arrangement. This was 
achieved without installing any addi- 


tional lighting equipment. 
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Paper and Paperboard Making 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Foreword 


>>> OVER TWENTY YEARS ago THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY published a series of articles by Harry Wil- 
liamson entitled “Lessons in Paper Making.” Prepared 
as part of a course to teach practical papermaking, 
this series of articles dealt mainly with the principles 
and practice involved in making paper on the four- 
drinier machine. The widespread usefulness of “Les- 
sons in Paper Making” (reprinted in booklet form) 
is indicated by a demand that has continued strong 
up to the present time. 

Ever since publication of the original series, the 
author has been urged repeatedly to write a similar 
series of articles on cylinder machine operations. How- 
ever, rather than limit himself to the cylinder machine, 
Mr. Williamson decided to write a complete book on 
paper and board manufacture covering all phases of 
stock preparation and sheet formation, including the 
fundamental information given in “Lessons in Paper 
Making.” By so doing, he is fulfilling a lifelong ambi- 
tion to translate nearly fifty years of practical ex- 
perience into a book that will be useful to the practical 
papermaker, technologist, and executive. The out- 
standing quality of Mr. Williamson’s writings is the 
clarity of expression which enables quick visualization 
of points under discussion. He not only tells how 
operations are performed and how equipment oper- 
ates, but he explains the reasons why. His book will 
help to bridge the gap between the art and the science 
of papermaking. Selected chapters will be published 
serially in THE PAPER INDUSTRY prior to publication 
of the book by Fritz Publications, Inc. 

The son of a papermaker, Harry Williamson has 
been exposed to a papermaking environment since his 
youth. At the age of 12 he began an eight-year ap- 
prenticeship at Lancashire, England, which trained 
him as a qualified journeyman papermaker. In 1912, 
he went to Canada as a backtender to help start the 
first newsprint machine at Price Brothers & Co., 
Kenogami, Quebec. After service in World War I with 
the Royal Newfoundland Regiment, he returned to 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland, where he operated a 
newsprint machine. In 1921, he was hired as a ma- 
chine tender at the Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn., at a time when that mill was changing from 
newsprint to fine papers. In 1923, as a machine tender 
and tour boss, he helped start up the Bastrop Pulp & 
Paper Co., after which, in 1924, he was employed as 
tour boss in the startup of the Brown Paper Co., in 
Monroe, La. From 1925-30 he was employed by 
Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., as assistant super- 
intendent, then as superintendent. The years 1931-33 
were spent as assistant to the manager of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co. It was during the period of 1925- 
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30, however, while employed by the Champion Fibre 


‘ Co, that Mr. Williamson wrote “Lessons in Paper 


Making” as part of a vocational education program 
conducted by that company for its employees. 

In 1933 Mr. Williamson went into business as a 
consultant. He developed his cycling pressure jordan 
method of stock preparation which he subsequently 
installed in 11 large board mills for such companies 
as Michigan Carton Co., Gardner Richardson Co., 
Robert Gair Co., United Paper Board Co., and Ohio 
Box Board Co. Prior to World War II, he cwned and 
operated his own mill, but since the war has been 
employed solely as a consultant and builder. He also 
has handled the purchase of mills for clients and the 
establishment of operating and management pro- 
cedures. 

Harry Williamson has written this book, based on 
his own experience, as a contribution to the industry 
from which he has gained his livelihood during the 
past half century. Realizing, however, that there are 
many divergent views on the many individual phases 
of making paper, he invites criticisms, questions and 
comments. Wherever permissible, these comments, to- 
gether with Mr. Williamson’s answers, will be pub- 
lished either with or without identification of the 
individuals concerned. 


Part |... Hydration 


The words hydration, freeness, slow stock, long 
stock, short stock, are the most abused and loosely 
interpreted words in the nomenclature of the paper- 
making industry. This statement applies in varying 
degree to the manufacture and sales of paper, and the 
designing, building and selling of stock preparation 
and papermaking machinery directly concerned with 
the formation and drying of paper. 

All of the operations of the wet end or forming 
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area of the paper or paperboard machine, are de- 
signed to be ADJUSTABLE by the skilled papermaker 
to REGULATE the TIME RATE of water drainage from 
the mixed volume while forming the fibers into a 
sheet of paper. Even the fixed fact of the size of the 
mesh of the woven wire, through which the draining 
water MUST pass in order to form the sheet, may be 
changed in TIME EFFECT by dropping tube rolls from 
contact with the traveling wire mesh, or by the ad- 
justment of the length and speed of the shake stroke 
device. 

The wet end, where the fibers are formed into a 
continuous sheet of paper, is the most IMPORTANT 
MECHANICAL UNIT of the whole paper mill operations. 
Before the invention of the wet end which enables us 
to make a CONTINUOUS sheet of paper, we had only 
handmade paper in individual sheets. 

In factual effect, all subsequent operations in any 
given paper mill are arranged for and can only pro- 
duce in proportion to the OPERATING EFFICIENCY of 
the wet end. 

In turn: The wet end of the paper machine is EN- 
TIRELY governed by the operations or stock prepara- 
tion in the beater room. Change in the AMOUNT OR 
DEGREE, either hydration or cutting, given the stock 
under the general term preparation, can, in formation 
effect, NULLIFY the EFFECTIVE adjustment of the 
TOTAL mechanical devices available at the wet end 
of the most modern paper or paperboard machine. 

Example: A furnish of 80 per cent bleached sul- 
phite and 20 per cent bleached soda pulp; long and 
short wood fibers BEATEN and JORDANED to produce 
all the required values of a standard bond paper and 
run at a speed of 600 fpm on the paper machine. 
Deliver the SAME furnish UNBEATEN OR JORDANED; 
just the bundles of fibers separated into individual 
fibers, to run at the SAME machine speed and make 
the same REAM weight of paper and the CUMULATIVE 
EFFECT of the adjustment of ALL the mechanical de- 
vices provided at the wet end of the most modern 
paper machine would FAIL to even FORM the sheet 
properly. 

By slowing the machine down about 30 per cent 
of the running speed and curtailing production, 
FORMATION could be effected BUT most of the desired 
and salable values required in the bond sheet would 
NOT BE PRESENT. 

From the wide extreme of the example quoted 
above, the amount: and degree of stock preparation 
may be arranged to stay within the operable limits, 
minimum and maximum, of the mechanical devices 
of the paper machine formation area—the wet end. 

The difference between arranging for and ACTU- 
ALLY CONTROLLING this amount, kind, and degree of 
the multiple functions of beating, gathered together 
under the common designation of stock preparation, 
is the MOST IMPORTANT problem in papermaking. 

ANY CHANGE in the VALUE of the stock preparation 
will have a resultant effect on the TIME RATE of forma- 
tion. The rate at which the water, used solely as a 
carrying medium to maintain the fibers in SUSPENSION 
UNTIL they are woven together, drains through the 
wire mesh WILL change as the degree of hydration 
developed ON the fibers or the physical dimensions 
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OF the fibers are changed. The first is developed by 
the IMPACT RUBBING BLOWS FORCE OF BEATING, the 
second by a SHEAR CUTTING FORCE of any of the UNITS 
used in either beating or jordaning, or the use of any 
form of stock preparation mechanical unit. In its most 
common and ORIGINAL usage the JORDAN type unit 
does the CUTTING. 

So long as such change remains within the operable 
limits of the mechanical devices provided on the 
paper machine, such change will not result in loss by 
broke or faulty paper PROVIDING the machine tender 
is sufficiently experienced and alert to NOTE the 
APPROACHING effect of such change and adjust his 
wet end devices accordingly. 

Facts, statistics, tables, graphs and charts fed to 
us in large doses are like medicine prescribed for us 
by a competent doctor—‘“good for us but difficult and 
monotonous to take.” Quite often, by the use of 
analogy we can make more sense and get a better 
understanding with less effort. When the stock prep- 
aration is just ARRANGED FOR and NOT controlled, 
the machine tender is comparable to the driver of an 
automobile traveling over a road full of S curves with 
the visibility none too good and two-way traffic. By 
sitting up to the wheel, keeping his left foot handy 
on the brake pedal and a delicate touch with his right 
foot on the accelerator he arrives home safely at the 
end of his drive but he is tired and NERVOUS. When 
every phase of stock preparation is carefully con- 
trolled, the machine tender is in the same happy 
position as the driver of a car on the super highway 
out of Pittsburgh—one hundred miles of one-way 
traffic highway without a side road or dangerous 
curve. With clear visibility he can drive with his left 
foot any old place except on the brake and a heavy 
relaxed foot on the accelerator. He also arrives home 
safely but he is neither nervous nor tired; he is HAPPY 
IN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

How often have you experienced a day like that, 
Mr. Machine Tender? How often have you worked 
18 hours a day straightening things out, Mr. Super- 
intendent? By the way, I forgot to mention. If the 
lad driving the S curved road is either inexperienced 
or reckless, he just cracks up and the overhead costs 
jump up. He doesn’t have to be very experienced on 
the straight one-way traffic road and he can’t be very 
reckless because there is so very little for him to do. 

Recognizing the wet end of the paper machine as 
the most important mechanical unit in the paper 
mill and the BEATER ROOM OPERATIONS ENTIRELY 
GOVERNING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WET END led to 
the use of a slogan that leads to MISUNDERSTANDING 
AND MISINTERPRETATION. That slogan with which we 
are all familiar is, “Your paper is MADE in the BEATER.” 
Time and circumstances change. When the Hollander 
beater was working on RAG stock and performing 
multiple functions simultaneously and no other stock 
preparation unit of any kind followed the beater, that 
statement was and, under the same conditions, still 
would be, literally true. 

For the serious study of papermaking, that beater’s 
slogan should be changed from “your paper is made 
in the beater” to “your paper is made in the heating.” 
There is a very wide difference, 
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Paper of very fine quality was made for 1700 years 
BEFORE the beater, as such, came into being, and in 
our study of the true meaning of the word hydration 
as pertaining to papermaking we must get back to first 
principles. 

In the earliest known papermaking, the principal 
fibers used from the total fibers of the seed hair family 
now known were flax (later linen) and hemp. Hun- 
dreds of years later we have evidence of the first sheet 
of paper made from cotton. Cotton is now the most 
commonly used ALL PURPOSE member of the seed 
hair family and is still largely used in the form of rags 
and cotton linters for the very best grades of paper. 

In this study we are concerned ONLY with the char- 
acteristics of these fibers in their natural state of 
growth pertaining to papermaking because it is the 
possession of these characteristics which made them 
so valuable in the making of paper before machinery 
was invented for that purpose. 

Fibers of the seed hair family have fibrils or small 
hairs of fibers growing and projecting from the parent 
body of the fiber. In the length of the individual fibers 
the cotton fiber shows a twisted reticular growth; 
(this natural characteristic also lends itself so readily 
to the spinning of cotton for cotton thread), the 
linen fibers are rounded and polygonal and inter- 
mittently, throughout the length of the fiber, show 
thickenings resembling knots or joints. (In the straw 
group of fibers such knots or joints, greatly exag- 
gerated, are visible to the eye without the use of a 
microscope.) The hemp fiber is more nearly like the 
flax fiber in its natural state and shows knots and 
joints in the longitudinal growth. 

All of these fibers possess one other characteristic 
very important in this study of the first principles in 
the manufacture of paper—they will all split easily 
in LONGITUDINAL STRUCTURE under the impact force 
of a striking blow. 

The linen and hemp fibers will also separate at the 
TRANSVERSE knots or joints relatively easily under 
the same kind of applied force. The cotton, because 
of its twisting reticular growth, is less stiff, less harsh, 
more yielding to the force of the striking blow and, 
therefore, does not break up so readily in transverse 
section. 

As these fibers of the seed hair family break apart 
transversely they all show another characteristic 
favorable to forming the fibers into a sheet of paper, 
which probably had much to do with the evolution 
of their use as raw material for making paper by the 
early papermakers. 

The hemp fiber shows very fine hair fiber at the 
point of rupture; linen and cotton show frayed fibrillae 
at the point of rupture. (Note: Linen is flax spun into 
thread and becomes linen thread. The word linen is 
used separately from the parent fiber flax because 
through the years we have adopted the name linen 
papers for so many grades of fine papers.) 

The seed hair family fibers, members of which were 
used to make the first known paper and the major 
source of raw material for-_ papermaking for 1800 years 
and still the best raw material for high quality long 
life paper, will split longitudinally and break up trans- 
versely under the impact force of a striking blow. In 
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addition, these fibers possess fibrils of fine hairs in 
their natural state or form fibrillae as they break 
apart. 

Such reduction of the seed hair family fibers can 
be accomplished with NO LIQUID WATER PRESENT. In 
our modern era we do it every day in the gigantic 
textile industry. The breaker card is a machine used 
to cut fiber, specifically jute, into short lengths (about 
10 inches) and subject it to a preliminary carding 
and cleaning and paralleling in the finishing card. 
The carding machine is a device for disentangling 
and arranging the fibers of cotton, wool, flax, etc. 

The operation of the modern carding machine is 
worthy of the most serious consideration by the stu- 
dent of papermaking. Whole batteries of them can 
be seen in operation daily in any modern cotton mill. 
Essentially comprised of two rolls covered with card- 
ing cloth, the larger roll is about the diameter of a 
beater roll while the smaller roll is about one-third 
of that diameter. 

The cotton, in BUNDULAR MASS, is steadily fed 
against the carding face of the rapidly revolving 
larger roll. The carding cloth, composed of millions 
of short, semifiexible, densely packed wires, combs 
out the individual fibers and carries them around 
to meet the smaller roll. This smaller roll, covered 
with a still more densely packed wire carding cloth, 
is set against the face of the revolving larger roll to 
micrometer measured contact. 

This small roll then combs the individual fibers 
from the carding cloth-covered face of the larger roll 
and delivers a continuous gossamer-like web of inter- 
locking fibers as a homogeneous sheet. This gossamer 
web, up to 60 inches wide, is gathered into the form 
of a rope by the operator and fed through a circular 
orifice into a slowly revolving can. By this me- 
chanical means a loosely formed, loosely coiled rope 
of cotton is formed from the gossamer web and is 
ready for the next operation. 

From BUNDULAR MASS to continuous GOSSAMER 
WEB to loosely coiled ROPE—all accomplished WITH- 
OUT USING WATER either as an aid to reduction of 
the fibers or as a carrying medium to form the fibers 
into a continuous sheet web. 

The simile goes even further. The web of cotton de- 
livered from the carding machine is, in formed appear- 
ance, very similar to the web of facial and hygienic 
tissue made by papermaking methods and delivered 
from the dryer of the Yankee-type paper machine. 
With the web of cotton there has been no beating in 
the presence of water either to effect REDUCTION or 
develop HYDRATION. There has been a very fine tooth 
combing out of the fibers and fibrils. Formation is ef- 
fected by the physical interlocking of the fibers only. 
The web of papermaking fibers delivered from the 
paper machine has been formed from fibers which 
have been BRUSHED OUT by light beating. 


Follow Mr. Williamson's se- 
ries of articles in THe PAPER 
Inpustry ... Part I will 
be continued next month, 
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NEO THE WORLDS LARGEST 
0 COLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT 
PAPER WAS ACCIDENTALLY LINEARTHED 
ABOUT 1900 WHEN A TAOIST MONK 
CLEANED AWAY DEBRIS IN A CAVE IN 


TURKESTAN TO RESTORE AN ABANDONED 
BUDDHIST SHRINE. THE PAPER LISED IN THE 


apo nw mo es rowno-mee AS EARLY ‘yt a2: it satscrns of rez 
WAS MADE BETWEEN 400-1000 A.0. D THE WALLS 


MOSQUE OF KARAVIJIN TO CONCEAL FROM THE EYES OF AN 
INVADING AQMY THE RICH SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS ON THE 
WALLS. PAPER WAS FIRST APPLIED... THEN PLASTER. 
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THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
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I 4 BETH OF ENGLAND, COMPLAINTS 

WERE MADE THAT THE WOMEN EMPLOYED y FRB CARTONS TO PROVIDE “TAKE - 
BY SPELLMAN, THE PAPERMAKER, TO AP HOME" PACKAGES FOR FURNI- 
COLLECT RAGS HOUSE TO HOUSE, WERE TURE HAVE RECENTLY BEEN DESIGNED BY A 
USING THIS OCCUPATION AS A “FRONT* CONTAINER COMPANY WORKING TOGETHER WITH A 
FOR BEGGING AND HOUSE-BREAKING. MANUFACTURER OF LIGHT, DURABLE FURNITURE. 
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TORRINGTON SPHERICAL 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


on adjustment and operation of Jones Majestic 


Jordans is aided by Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. 

These bearings which support the plug shaft require 
no periodic alignment adjustments. They remain on the 
shaft for the life of the Jordan. When the plug is removed 


ipping or refilling, the self-aligning feature of 
cal Roller Bearings makes re-setting of the shaft a 
operation. 

can secure long service life with minimum mainte- 


attention on Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. 


Let our engineers help you apply them to your equipment. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, ind. . Torrington, Conn. 
fices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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High Speed 
WINDING 


Clean Cut 
SLITTING 


plus EASY OPERATION 


Easily controlled by the operator, Appleton L Model Winders and Re- 
winders perform smoothly and quietly at speeds of 3500 feet a minute and 
faster. Operation is simple, accurate and flexible, with finger-tip control. 
On the rewinder, a pneumatically engaged coupling connects the parent 
roll shaft with the electric control motor. Longitudinal adjustments are 
made from the control panel, along with selective oscillation to level off 
ridges and markings. The paper is passed under the rewinder and around 
the platen roll, over the front drum to the raised core shaft which is then 
lowered into the valley between the drums. The hydraulically vperated 
swinging-arm riding roll is let down onto the core shaft and the slack 
retrieved by the tension motor. The pneumatically operated slitters are 
lowered to engage the platen roll. Winding speeds, tension of the sheet and 
the density of the finished roll are now easily push-button controlled by 
the operator. With the winding operation completed, the hydraulically 
operated ejector comes up from the underside and moves the finished roll 
to unloading position. Here is easy, accurate winding for greater pro- 
duction of quality rolls, uniformly wound rolls with clean cut ends. 











THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY * APPLETON * WISCONSIN 
Eastern U. S. A. and Foreign Sales ° CASTLE & OVERTON, Inc. *° 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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TAPPI Meeting... 


(Continued trom page 1410) 


Formulation and Properties of Laminating 
Varnishes, by C. B. Bennett, Catalin Corp. 
of America, New York, N. Y. 

Studies of Dielectric Properties of Chemi- 
cal Pulps. 111. Dielectric Properties of Cellu- 
lose, by Charles R. Calkins, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 


Alkaline Pulping 

Henry Vranian, The Chesapeake Corp., 
of Virginia, West Point, Va., presiding. 
Kenneth D. Running, Halifax Paper Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C., Recorder. 

The Pulping of Scrub Oak by the Kraft 
Process, by R. L. Harvin, C. W. Rothrock, 
Jr., and W. J. Nolan, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., and G. B. Hills, Jr., St. Joe 
Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 

Chemical Cleaning of Black Liquor Evap- 
orators, by H. H. Walther, Dowell, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

The Operation of the Multiroll Beater- 
Refiner in a Southern Kraft Mill, by Milton 
R. Roberts, Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., 
Palatka, Fla. 

The Effect of Roll Load in Beating of 
Southern Kraft Pulp, by C. S. Walseth and 
C. J. Geijer, Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga. 

The Effect of Kraft Pulp Mill Wastes on 
Fish Life, by W. B. Van Horn and J. B. 
Anderson, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

The Synthe sis of Some Tur pene Carboxylic 
Esters from Crude Sulphate Turpentine and 
Other Sources—Their Preliminary Evalua- 
tion as Plasticizers, by Torsten Hasselstrom, 
C. E. Balmer, Miss N. E. Kennedy, and H. 
W. Coles, Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Dept. of the Army, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Water 

C. M. Connor, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa., presiding. 

Industrial Use of Ground Water, by Wil- 
liam F. Guyton, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Process Water and W hite Water Filtration 
with the Automatic Backwash Sand Filter, 
by F. C. Schad, Hardinge Co., York, Pa. 

Control of Condensate Return Line Cor- 
rosion, by W. A. Tanzola, W. H. and L. D. 
Betz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electrolytic Coagulation, by .Paul G. Ste- 
phen, Alhydro, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Flow Instrumentation in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry,-by Victor P. Head and Ar- 
thur Patureau, Fischer & Porter Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa. 
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Coating 

J. H. Heuer, St. Regis Paper Co., De- 
feriet, N.Y., presiding, and Miss L. V. 
Hans, St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N.Y., 
Recorder, 

Starch and Its Application in Paper Ma- 
chine Coating, by Ralph W. Kerr, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Argo, III. 

Enzyme Conversion and Its Application to 
Paper Machine Coating, by D. A. Hughes 
and W. L. Craig, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

A Method of Preparing Water-Resistant 
Starch Coatings by the Use of Antimony 
Salts, by Lawrence Gussman, N. M. Frisch, 
and F. J. Sweeney, Stein, Hall & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Rheology of Paper Coatings, by Wil- 
liam R. Willets, Titanium Pigment Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Casein Adhesive in Roll Coating, by J. 
Wilson Smith, R. T. Trelfa, and H. O. 
Ware, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

The Reverse Roll of Principle of Coating, 
by Geoffrey Broughton, Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, Lowell, Mass., and Lawrence W. 
Egan and Robert C. Sturken, Frank W. Egan 
& Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Microbiological 

R. F. DeLong, Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis., presiding. 

The Preparation and Testing of Mold- 
Resistant Wrapping Papers, by Louis C. 
Barail, U. S. Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Performance of Paper Machine Wet Felts. 
Preliminary Microscopic Observations of the 
Effect of Microorganisms on the Plugging of 
Felts, by Stanley J. Buckman, Buckman Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Some Further Observations on Pennicil- 
lium roquetorti Thom, by John W. Appling, 
Stanley J. Buckman, and Conan D. Cash, 
Buckman Laboratories, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Further Studies on the Lethal Effect of 
Drier Roll Temperature Upon Bacteria in 
Paperboard, by B. F. Shema, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Slime Acclimatization, by Paul A. Sar- 
toretto, W. A. Cleary Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Slime Measurements, by L. A. McKeown, 
Consultant, Plattsburg, N. Y., and John H. 
Bardsley, St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, Ohio. 


Coating and Graphic Arts 

R. H. Simmons, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. and J. H. Heuer, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N.Y., pre- 
siding, and Miss L. V. Hans, Recorder. 

The Picking of Paper and Its Relation to 
Ink Tack, by Andries Voet and Claude F. 
Geffken, J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


Industry Association News 


New Inks for the Graphic Arts, by George 
Cramer, Sinclair & Valentine Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Evaluation of Coated Paper Surfaces 
for Printing Ink Absorption, by Andries 
Voet and John S. Brand, J. M. Huber Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Safety Papers—A Review of Theory and 
Practice, by Francis L. Simons, Crane & Co., 
Dalton, Mass. 

Panel Discussion on Printing of Coated 
Papers. 


Papermaking—Fourdrinier 

Noel R. Phillips, Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Canton, N.C., presiding. 

A Stain for Use in the Microscopy of 
Beaten Fibers, by Francis L. Simons, Crane 
& Co., Dalton, Mass. 

Symposium on Paper Machine Slices. 

(a) Slices for Rag Content Papers, by 
Robert W. Pattison, Cellulose Fibre, Inc. 

(b) Slices for Lightweight Papers, by 
F. O. Boylon, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

(c) Slices for Newsprint, by Vernon 
P. Tipka, News Print Service Bureau. 

(d) The Ideal Slice, by S. A. Staege, 
Black-Clawson Co. 

Panel Discussion on Slices. T. J. Barry, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Waterville, 
Me.; H. W. Spencer, Howard Smith Paper 
Mill Ltd., Cornwall, Ont.; L. P. Thompson, 
Personal Products Co., Milltown, N. J.; and 
F. L. Zellers, Chillicothe Paper Co., Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 


Containers 

H. T. Barker, Bird & Son, E. Walpole, 
Mass., presiding. 

Symposium on Fiber Shipping Case Per- 
formance. 

An Unscientific Way to Scientific Help 
in Packaging, by C. S. Macnair, Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Discussion by W. J. Bal- 
ster, Don L. Quinn Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Some Aspects of Container Handling in 
Rail Trans portation, by E. J. Dahill, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Chicago, Ill. 

Quality Control of Corrugated Shipping 
Cases from a Buyer's Viewpoint, by E. H. 
Balkema, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

Controlling Container Quality, by George 
Farrah, National Container Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Semichemical Pulping 

R. M. Drummond, International Paper 
Co., Glens Falls, N.Y., presiding. 

Penetration of Neutral Sulphite Cooking 
Liquors into Yellow Birch Wood, by V. J. 
Wirpsa, St. Regis Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. and C. E. Libby, N. Y. State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Manufacture of Chemigroundwood 
Pulp from Hardwoods, by C. E. Libby and 
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F. W. O'Neil, N. Y. State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Effect of Bark in the Neutral Sulphite 
Semichemical Pulping of Aspen, Hickory, 
and Slash Pine, by E. L. Keller, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Production of High-Yield Pulps from 
Aspen by Mild Treatments with Sodium 
Hydroxide, by K. J. Brown and J. N. Mc- 
Govern, Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Groundwood Pulping of Mixtures of 
Spruce and Aspen, by E. R. Schafer and Axel 
Hytinen, Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 


Quality Improvement of Deinked Stock by 
Centrifugal Separators, by H. P. Bailey, J. J. 
Forsythe, and J. P. Tomaszewski, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Acid Pulping 

G. H. McGregor, Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co., International Falls, Minn., pre- 
siding. 

Relation Between Yield and Properties of 
Spruce and Aspen Sulphite and Sulphite 
Semichemical Pulps, by J. N. McGovern, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Ammonia-Base Sulphite Pulping of Hard- 





woods, by E. F. Thode and Y. H. Lee, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Proven Methods of Screening Maximum 
Quantities of Quality Pulp, by H. F. Schenk, 
Magnus Metals Corp., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Circulation Systems and Sulphite Pulping, 
by J. M. Wilcox, Electric Steel Foundry, 
Portland, Ore. 

Use of Sulphite Waste Liquor in Cement, 
by E. W. Scripture, Master Builders Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chemical Products 
Arthur Pollak, consulting 
New York, N.Y., presiding. 


engineer, 


Abstracts of some of these TAPPI papers appear in this issue. Other installments will be published. 





Salesmen’'s Association Holds 
31st Annual Luncheon 


>>» THE SALESMEN’S Association 
of the Paper Industry held its annual 
meeting on February 20 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and elected 
Daniel H. Keck, of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis., president. Wil- 
liam J. Tilden, The Mead Sales Co., 
Inc., Chicago, was elected western vice 
president; George Watson, Wheelright 
Papers, New York City, eastern vice 
president; Louis A. Ellis, Howard 
Paper Co., Urbana, O., assistant west- 
ern vice president; L. Worthington 
Dodd, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
New York City, assistant eastern vice 
president, and E. Glen Amos, New 
York City, secretary-treasurer. 

The 31st annual luncheon of the 
Salesmen’s Association—invariably a 
highlight of the APPA convention in 
New York—on Tuesday, February 21, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria was attended by close to 1,500, 
inclusive of numerous notables in the 
industry. On the dais were the officers 
of the Association, many of the officers 
and Governors of the APPA and other 
top industry representatives, many of 
whom were introduced by retiring 
president Alan B. Helffrich, who pre- 
sided. 

E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of 
the APPA, brought greetings from the 
parent organization in a short address, 
and said, in part, as follows: 

“The pulp and paper industry has, 
over the past decade, doubled in size. 
It is now one of the nation’s huge in- 
dustries. Because of its very size it 
can no longer isolate itself from public 
issues of national concern. It must de- 
termine its views and make them 
known. Just one instance, as an illus- 
tration. The industry has been gravely 
concerned with moves to change the 
tariff structure under which the indus- 
try has grown. The potential effect 
upon employment, payrolls and taxes, 
let alone dividends, was and is a major 
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issue. This does not mean that the pulp 
and paper industry is opposed to in- 
creased international trade. However, 
the industry's position and its presenta- 
tions in this matter were based upon 
the assumption that the Congress of 
the United States and those in admin- 
istrative authority would wish to take 
action only in the light of full informa- 
tion. It is inconceivable to me that it 
is sound public policy to bring about 
a multiplicity of instances comparable 
to the Town of Waltham, which could 
easily occur if the situation with respect 
to the paper industry is not judiciously 
handled.” 

The principal speaker was Holcombe 
Parkes, executive vice president of the 
Apex Film Corp., long to the forefront 
in public relations work prior to join- 
ing the film company a short time ago. 
Mr. Parkes said that “with Republicans 
and Democrats agreeing about the road 
we're on; with a growing recognition 
that we are near—or at—the ‘point of 
no return,’ and with evidence accumu- 
lating every day of a great public 
awakening to the direction of our 


-travel as a nation, it becomes tremen- 


dously important that we make every 
effort to find some answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘where do you go from here.’ 
“There's nothing fundamentally 
wrong with America. There's nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the Ameri- 
can people. Once aware of what is 
happening here—once made aware of 
the truth by you who know so well 
how to transmit ideas to masses of 
people—Americans in every walk of 
life will be aroused and the peddlers 
of lies about American industry will 
be given the treatment they deserve. 
“As experts in the business of sell- 
ing, as masters of the art of communi- 
cations, as moulders of opinion, as 
thoughtful loyal Americans, let's call a 
halt to defeatism. Let’s determine to 
give our sons and daughters at least 
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the same chance we had—the same 
chance of freedom. Let's use our God- 
given talents to restore the faith of all 
Americans in its destiny.” 


50 Years of Progress 
Theme for 6th National 
Chemical Exposition 


The theme of the Sixth National 
Chemical Exposition sponsored by the 
Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society, which will be held 
in the Chicago Coliseum Sept. 5 
through 9, will be “A Half Century 
of Chemical Progress.” 


It is expected that exhibitors will 
carry out the theme, as will all phases 
of the Exposition, said to be the first 
exposition of the chemical industry 
to focus attention on the contributions 
of chemical science and industry to 
mankind during a 50-year span. 


Supply Dealers Dinner 


The 42nd annual dinner and entertain- 
ment of the New York Association of Deal- 
ers in Paper Mills’ Supplies, Inc., in the 
Grand Ballroom of theWaldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel in New York City on Monday, February 
20, was attended by very nearly 800 persons. 
Among those at the dinner, which is always 
one of the outstanding social events during 
Paper Manufacturers’ Week in New York, 
were many paper and pulp mill officials as 
guests of the various firms in the trade 
which supply raw materials to the industry. 


An excellent dinner was served, after 
which an especially enjoyable stage show 
was presented by talented artists recruited 
from the theatre, radio, television and night 
clubs. Walter H. Martens, of George W. 
Millar & Co., Inc., was chairman of the 
Banquet Committee, assisted by Anthony S. 
Gaccione, Louis Marcovitz, Miss Shirley 
Rief, Harris Goldman, John L. Nielsen and 
Arthur Rosenfeld. Alfred J. Moran, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association, was chair- 
man of the Journal Committee which pro- 
duced a souvenir journal as a memento of 
the affair, aided by Alfred Carrano, James 
Derrico, Anthony S. Gaccione, Joseph P. 
Gaccione, Nicholas J. Guariglia, David 
Lipman, Anthony Nicoletti and Charles 
Passannante. 
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YOUR REFUSE HANDLING COSTS 
with Gey H-TYPE CONVEYOR CHAINS 


T-Head rivets fit into head locks 
cast on link . . . prevent turning 
and confine wear to widor 

bearing area inside barrels. 














Closec joints protect 
chain against dirt. 


Large lubricant chamber 
cored in barrels. 


Vertical lugs reinforce 


side bars . . . protect 
rivet ends. 


Front face of barrel acts as 
scraper... material does 
not pack in trough. Rear 
face of barrel shaped for 
smooth operation over 
sprockets. 


OTHER REX QUALITY LUMBER MILL CHAINS 


Wide wearing shoes take the abrasive 
sliding wear . . . add extra chain life. 


With Rex H-Type Conveyor Chains, you get the cost-cutting 





advantage of large capacity and even loading at low speed. peste 
Their great width permits them to handle bigger loads at sit 
lower speeds, thus reducing the abrasive wear on the chains 

Rex Steel 


and assuring long, economical service. 

The outer barrel faces are designed to act as scrapers, and 
avoid any tendency to ride over material in the trough. You 
get efficient materials movement without the need or ex- 
pense of scraper flights mounted on chain. 

Rex H-Type Conveyor Chain links are one-piece castings 
ruggedly designed for long life. Their many outstanding 
advantages as shown in the illustration above assure most 
economical operation for years. They are available in both 
high quality Rex Malleable Iron and, where even longer 
service life is desired, in Rex Z-Metal. 

For complete details on Rex H-Type Conveyor Chains 
and the other quality saw mill chains in the Rex Line, mail 


Chabelco Chain 





Rex Durobar 
Combination 
Chain 










Rex Roller Top 
Transfer Chain 


Baldwin-Rex 
Roller Chain 


the coupon. ene epeewe ve oS BR Re eee eee eee on 
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Writing Paper Manufacturers Assn. 

W. B. Zimmerman, executive vice presi- 
dent of Howard Paper Mills, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio, was re-elected president of the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Association at the 
annual meeting of the Association—recog- 
nized as the oldest trade association in the 
United States—at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel in New York on February 21. Re-elected 
as vice presidents were Bruce Crane, Crane 
& Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass., and A. C. Rem- 
ley, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. Morris C. Dobrow was re- 
elected executive secretary-treasurer, marking 
the 35th year he has been with the Asso- 
ciation. John F. Darrow was re-elected 
assistant secretary and Miss Olive F. McGill 
was re-elected assistant treasurer. 


Members elected to the Association's Ex- 
ecutive Committee representing the Rag 
Content Paper Group were: Bruce Crane, 
Crane & Co., Inc., re-elected chairman of 
the Rag Content Paper Group; G. H. Ger- 
pheide, Hawthorne Paper Co.; T. M. Gil- 
bert, Gilbert Paper Co.; Hale Holden, Byron 
Weston Co.; F. E. May, Rising Paper Co.; 
D. E. Oberweiser, Fox River Paper Corp.; 
E. C. Reid, American Writing Paper Corp.; 
A. J. Schierl, Whiting-Plover Paper Co.; 
and G. E. Williamson, Strathmore Paper 
Co. 

Members elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee representing the Sulphite Bond 
Group were: A. C. Remley, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co., re-elected chairman of 
the Sulphite Bond Group; J. G. Conley, 
Fraser Paper, Ltd.; W. J. Garrity, Minising 
Paper Co.; W. L. Jennings, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co.; C. B. Morgan, Eastern 
Corp.; F. H. Savage, International Paper 
Co.; H. W. Suter, Jr., Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co.; R. I. Worrell, Mead Corp.; and 
J. D. Zink, Hammermill Paper Co. 

In addition, the following were elected 
to the "Executive Committee: Norman Har- 
rower, Linton Brothers & Co., representa- 
tive-of the Bristol Board Group; G. E. O’- 
Connor, Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., repre- 
sentative of the Cover and Text Paper 
Group, and Bernard Lucas, §. D. Warren 
Co., representative of the Thin Paper 
Group. 

Speakers at the meeting included Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, former chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers; 
W. B. Zimmerman, president of the Asso- 
ciation; Pierre J. Landry, chief of the 
Forest Products Branch, ECA, Paris, France; 
Harold T. Martin, Labor Commissioner of 
Holyoke, Mass., and W. W. Corlett, coun- 
sel, and M. C. Dobrow, executive secretary, 
of the Association. The meeting was at- 
tended by over 100 members and guests. 


Norman Harrower, Linton Brothers & 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., was elected chair- 
man of the Bristol Board Group of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association at 
the group's yearly meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on February 20. He succeeds R. M. 
Swaney, Franklin Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Other members of the Bristol Board 
Committee elected were A. P. Mitchell, 
Riegel Paper Corp., vice chairman; J. B. 
Cowie, Hollingsworth & Whitney Co.; R. 
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Divisional Group Meetings 


H. Morrill, Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Co.; and George Watson, Wheelwright Pa- 
pers, Inc. W. LeRoy Neubrech, chief of 
the Pulp and Paper Section, Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., discussed the outlook 
for the paper industry, and Major Lamar D. 
Monroe, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, spoke on Army require- 
ments for bristols and packaging. 


The Cover and Text Paper Group of 
the Association met on February 22 and 
elected George E. O'Connor, Mohawk Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., chairman of the Group, to 
succeed D. T. Quirk; of the Peninsular 
Paper Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. Other members 
elected to the Cover and Text Paper Com- 
mittee were C. W. Hansen, Hampden 
Glazed Paper and Card Co., as vice chair- 
man; R. F. Arnold, Strathmore Paper Co.; 
G. H. Beckett, Beckett Paper Co.; and D. T. 
Quirk, Peninsular Paper Co. Jamies LL. 


Ritchie, executive director of the United- 


States Pulp Producers Association, discussed 
the current wood pulp situation. He point- 
ed out that the economic climate in which 
the domestic pulp industry operated in 1949 
was extremely variable, due primarily to 
the effects of speculative inventory prac- 
tices in the non-durable goods industries. 
As a consequence, the wood pulp industry's 
performance for the year as a whole failed 
to match that of 1948. Total pulp produc- 
tion in 1949, he stated, was 6 per cent less 
than in 1948; market pulp production 12 
per cent less; total imports 19 per cent less; 
total pulp consumption in paper and board 
production 5 per cent less, and market 
pulp. consumption for paper and board 10 
per cent less. It is not expected, he indi- 
cated, that the pulp industry will be con- 
fronted in 1950 with readjustments at all 
comparable in scope with those that oc- 
curred in 1949. 


At the annual meeting of the Thin Paper 
Group of the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association held on February 23, Bernard 
Lucas, $. D. Warren Co., Gardiner, Me., 
was elected chairman, to succeed W. F. 
Tatum, Smith Paper, Inc. The Thin Paper 
Group is composed of paper manufacturers 
who make carbonizing and condenser tissue, 
cigarette paper and other high grade thin 
papers. 

Speakers at the meeting were J. L. Muller, 
chief of the Forest Products Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce; Norman Meese, Pulp and Paper Di- 
vision, United States Tariff Commission, 
and Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry. Mr. Muller discussed the various 
aspects of international trade with respect 
to thin papers. Messrs. Meese and Bullock 
discussed U:S. tariff problems. 


Coated and Processed Paper Assn. 


The Coated and Processed Paper Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on February 
20 at the Waldorf-Astoria, and elected 
Spurgeon F. Barndt, Wyomissing Glazed 
Paper Co., West Reading, Pa., as president 
for the ensuing year. Robert C. Adams, 
Marvellum Co., Holyoke, Mass., and B. B. 
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Novasel, Lachman-Novasel Paper Corp 
New York City, were elected vice presi 
dents. The. following were elected mem 
bers of th Executive Committee: F. Allen 
Barr, Holyoke Card & Paper Co., Holyoke. 
Mass.; Charles H. Hoffman, Hughes & 
Hoffman, New York, and James G. Camp- 
bell, Industrial Paper & Cordage Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Arthur A. Thomas, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was re-elected executive di 
rector of the Association. 


Association of Pulp Consumers 

William Beckett, executive vice president 
of the Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
was re-elected president of the Association 
of Pulp Consumers, Inc., at a directors 
meeting which was convened immediately 
following the annual meeting-of the Asso- 
ciation on February 22 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Robert Evans, director of 
purchases of Riegel Paper Corp., New York, 
was again elected Association vice president, 
and Karl A. Clauson, of New York City, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the annual meeting, President Beckett 
discussed the increasing importance of the 
Association's activities to the more than 250 
member mills. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of maintaining an adequate world sup- 
ply of market pulp. Secretary Clauson pre- 
sented a review of the paper grade market 
pulps, illustrated with colored charts, show- 
ing the trends during the past thirteen 
years, as well as the market pulp prospects 
for 1950. The Association concluded its 
annual meeting with the election of five 
new directors, as follows: 


W. F. Erisman, Erving Paper Mills, 
Erving, Mass.; T. F. Murphy, Beach and 
Arthur Paper Co., New York; D. E. Ober- 
weiser, Fox River Paper Co., Appleton, 
Wis.; William Race, Sutherland Paper Co.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Gilbert A. Weis- 
berger, Orange Pulp & Paper Mills, Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y. These newly-elected 
directors will serve with the following ten 
directors whose terms continue through the 
fiscal year: 

Robert H. Evans, Riegel Paper Corp.., 
New York; R. Graham Hagey, Ohio Box- 
board Co., Rittman, Ohio; P. Koenig, P. H. 
Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa.; George 
E. O'Connor, Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., 
Cohoes, N.Y.; A. F. Owen, Latex Fiber 
Industries, Inc., Beaver Falls, N.Y.; B. I. 
Reider, Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, 
N.Y.; Dwight L. Stocker, Michigan Paper 
Company of Plainwell, Plainwell, Mich.; 
Samuel B. Sutphin, Beveridge Paper Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; R. L. Vayo, St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York, and George E. Wil- 
liamson, Strathmore Paper Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Paper Napkin Association, Inc. 

The Paper Napkin Association, Inc., held 
its annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on February 21, and elected C. E. O'Connor. 
Jr., B-F-D Division of Diamond Match 
Co., chairman of the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year. A feature of the meet- 
ing was the introduction to the membership 
of Arlo Wilson, the Association's new full- 
time secretary, by retiring Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman W. F. Erisman, Erving 
Paper Mills, Erving, Mass. Mr. Wilson re- 
tains his post on the Association's Execu- 
tive Committee and was appointed to rep- 
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Bailey Pyrotron 
Recorder-Controller 





looking for Better Temperature Instruments? 


.»» Then check these features of Pyrotron 
Electronic Resistance Thermometers... 


! 


i 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCURACY 


Bailey Pyrotron Resistance Elements are made of 
highest purity platinum—the material used by the 
National Bureau of Standards in establishing basic 
standards for temperatures from —190°C to + 660°C. 


THREE TYPES OF CONTROL 


Pyrotron Controllers may operate: on-off electrical 
systems by either electronic relays or electric con- 
tacts, modulated electronic systems, or air-operated 
systems. Two temperatures may be recorded on the 
same chart and controlled by a single instrument. 


FACTS PUT INTO USABLE FORM 


Bailey Pyrotrons may be arranged to put temperature 
facts into convenient usable forms. If.two or more 
temperatures are related, they may be recorded as 
continuous records on the same chart for easy com- 
parison. The average of several temperatures or the 
difference between two temperatures may be 
recorded as a single continuous record which may be 


retransmitted to a distant point or used to actuate 


a control system. 


EASY INSTALLATION 


Bailey Pyrotrons do not require careful leveling or 
protection against vibration. Three ordinary copper 
wires are all that is needed to connect each tempera- 
ture sensitive element with the recorder. Power may 
be taken from any 115 volt 60 cycle circuit. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


The absence of galvanometers, batteries and stand- 
ardizing equipment, together with the use of inter- 
changeable unit assemblies, reduces Pyrotron main- 
tenance to the vanishing point. 


ABUNDANT POWER 


A separate motor drive for each temperature fur- 
nishes abundant power to operate a recording pen, 
c controller and an alarm switch. 

For the full story on this unusual electronic resistance ther- 


mometer which is suitable for ranges between —300°F 
and 1200°F, ask for Bulletin No. 230-C. P-21 
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resent his group on the Board of Governors 
of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. 

Others elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee were Floyd R. Graham, Graham Manu- 
facturing Co., Holyoke, Mass.; E. R. Krue- 
ger, Paper Art Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Norman Eber, Winchester Paper Co., Ash- 
velot, N.H.; R. W. Bertram, Marathon 
Corp., Rothschild, Wis.; B. T. Hoffmaster. 
Hoffmaster Paper Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and 
J. F. Meyer, Groff Paper Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Soda Pulp Manufacturers Association 


Peter S. Paine, president of the New 
York & Pennsy!vania Co., New York, was 
re-elected president of the Soda Pulp Man- 
ufacturers Association at the annual meet- 
ing held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 20. Also elected for »nother term 
as vice president was A~or Hollingsworth, 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Boston, 
Mass., while Rufus I. Worre!'l, Mead Sales 
Co., Inc., New York, continues »s treasurer, 
and George A. Vogel, also of Mead Sales, 
was re-named secretary. 


United States Pulp Producers Assn. 


Five regional directors and ten directors 
at large were elected at the annual meeting 
of the United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation on February 20 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The regional directors are 
Downing P. Brown, Brown Co.—New Eng- 
land; H. S. Oliver, New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Co.—Middle Atlantic; Stuart E. Kay, 
International Paper Co.—South; W. M. 
Wright, Kimberly-Clark Corp.—Lake States, 
and L. K. Larson, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.—West Coast. 

Directors at large are R. M. Buckley, 
Soundview Pulp Co.; Stuart B. Copeland, 
The Northwest Paper Co.; Willard J. 
Dixon, St. Regis Paper Co.; Amor Hollings- 
worth, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co.; James 
L. Knipe, Union Bag & Paper Corp.; Reu- 
ben R. Robertson, Jr., The Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co.; W. S. Lucey, Rayonier, Inc., 
James L. Madden, Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co.; Lawson Turcotte, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., and Joseph M. Wafer, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

James L. Ritchie, who was re-named 
executive director of the Association, as- 
serted that consumers’ inventories of market 
wood pulp are currently below a practical 
working minimum, and producers’ inven- 
tories are no longer excessive, but that 
there are some evidences that current pro- 
duction levels in paper and paperboard may 
be somewhat in excess of consumption. Mr. 
Ritchie's report to the members detailed 
many figures concerning wood pulp produc- 
tion, imports, exports, new supply, con- 
sumption and inventories. 


Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Assn. 

E. K. Doonan, Gould Paper Co., Lyons 
Falls, N.Y., was elected president of the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 
20. Mr. Doonan succeeds James G. Con- 
ley, Fraser Co. Samuel Pruyn, Finch, 
Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N.Y., was elected 
eastern vice president, and B. W. McEach- 
ron, Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
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western vice president. These officers to- 
gether with retiring President Conley, E. G. 
Murray, St. Regis Paper Co., and P. A. 
Mahony, International Paper Co., comprise 
the Board of Governors for the coming year. 


Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Assn. 


James G. Conley, Fraser Paper Co., 
Madawaska, Me., was elected chairman of 
the Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at the yearly meeting of that organiza- 
tion on February 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, succeeding George Stuhr, Internation- 
al Paper Co. Mr. Stuhr was elected vice 
chairman of the Unbleached Group, and 
Donald F. McCall, Racquette River Paper 
Co., Potsdam, N.Y., was elected vice chair- 
man of the Manila Group. Thomas J. Burke, 
of New York City, was again named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Principal speaker at the Association's an- 
nual meeting was Murray Shields, vice 
president and economist of the Bank of 
Manhattan Co., New York, whose topic 
was “The Business Outlook.’’ Citing nu- 
merous reasons why 1950 will prove to be 
a difficult year, although there is a con- 
sensus that the year will compare favorably 
with 1949 in production and income, Mr. 
Shields gave four “guideposts for planning 
for 1950,"" and provided an additional four 
points under which he discussed the likeli- 
hood of another good business year. 


Kraft Paper Association, Inc. 

Gilford F. Henderson, Brown Co., and 
Wayne A. Brown, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
were re-elected president and vice president, 
respectively, of the Kraft Paper Association, 
Inc., at the yearly meeting of that organi- 
zation at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 22. The following also were 
named to the Association's Executive Com- 
mittee: W. M. Allin, Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co.; J. B. Cowie, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co.; H. S. Daniels, Union 
Bag & Paper Corp.; J. R. Diggs, Mosinee 
Paper Mills Co.; W. J. Dizon, St. Regis 
Paper Co.; D. G. Driscoll, Sorg Paper Co.; 
K. O. Elderin, Crossett Paper Mills; L. W. 
Gould, Gaylord Container Corp.; H. C. 
Lawless, Gilman Paper Co.; Wil'iam Mazer, 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.; S. M. Phelan, 
Jr., West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; W. C. 
Shorter, Camp Manufacturing Co., and 
George Stuhr, Southern Kraft Division of 
the International Paper Co. 


Tissue Association, Inc. 

The Tissue Association, Inc., held its 
annual convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on February 19-21, 
and elected H. G. Wintgens, Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., president; C. E. 
O'Connor, Jr., B-F-D Division, Diamond 
Match Co., vice president; R. W. Sweet, 
Sweet Brothers Paper Manufacturing Co., 
treasurer; Ross A. Fife, secretary, and the 
following Group officers: Wrapping Group 
—S. H. Reed, Crystal Tissue Co., chair- 
man, and B. W. Sweet, Sweet Brothers 
Manufacturing Co., vice chairman; Jumbo 
Roll Group—George W. Dunn. Dunn Pa- 
per Co., chairman, and Ralph W. Burrows, 
Burrows Paper Co., vice chairman; No. 2 
Wrapping Group—J. F. Suter, Rondout 
Paper Mills, chairman, and J. L. Sulliven, 
North End Paper Co., vice chairman; Gift 
Wrapping Group—Joseph M. Katz, Paper 





Craft Corp., chairman, and Joseph Jaret, 
BenMont Papers, Inc., vice chairman. 

After pointing out that the American 
paper industry has, since 1922, urged that 
duty rates be sufficiently high—and only so 
high—as to give the American manufac- 
turer an equal opportunity with foreign 
producers in his own domestic markets, 
R. E. Canfield, of counsel for the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, speaking be- 
fore the Tissue Association, urged a similar 
policy upon all domestic industry. 

“Almost without exception,” he said, 
“our industries, essential for defense and 
desirable for the common welfare of the 
country, are strong, and need no tariff 
protection to foster their growth. Thinking 
of the tariff problem from the original 
point of view, that to provide for defense 
and welfare meant fostering the establish- 
ment and growth of industry, it would ap- 
pear that the job has been done; that we 
could now do without tariffs. But ‘to pro- 
vide’ also means to ‘assure for the future’ 
and therein, it seems to me, lies the answer 
to the specific policy question. What, if 
anything, in the way of duties is needed to 
assure that our industries essential for de- 
fense and our economic welfare remain 
strong? Viewed in this way, the answer is 
crystal clear. So long as the American 
standard of living remains higher than that 
of the rest of the world—so long as United 
States money is at a premium over foreign 
currencies—so long as wages in the United 
States are higher than elsewhere—United 
States industry will be at a cost disadvantage 
with similar foreign industries. 

“That, I think, should be the specific 
policy of Congress—a properly conceived 
tariff structure to compensate for cost dif- 
ferences and create fair competition be- 
tween domestic and foreign produced goods. 
Opportunity to compete on even terms is 
all that American industry needs to remain 
strong. Opportunity to compete on even 
terms is the most that American industry 
should want and it is certainly the least that 
should be assured it by Congress.” 


American Pulpwood Association 


With the attendance perhaps the largest 
ever to attend a meeting of the American 
Pulpwood Association, the sixteenth an- 
nual open meeting of the Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 21 
proved very interesting. More than 125 were 
present to listen to reports on forestry prog- 
ress by Don Denman, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. on the West Coast; George Amidon, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., on the 
Lake States; Dwight Demeritt, Dead River 
Co., on the Northeast; D. E. Hess, Glat- 
felter Pulp Wood Co., on the Appalachian 
area, and Fred Gragg, International Paper 
Co., on the South. 

The reports and discussions which fol- 
lowed indicated not only a growing concern, 
but increased application of better forestry 
practices throughout the pulp wood produc- 
ing regions of the United States. 

J. E. McCaffrey, International Paper Co., 
was elected president of the Association, 
succeeding Frank Kelly, Northwest Paper 
Co. M. H. Collet, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.; E. O. Ehrhart, New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., and R. R. Drummond, 
Oxford Paper Co., were elected vice presi- 
dents. 
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Eighty years ago, the American paper industry 
was just beginning its great period of expan- 
sion. Since then paper, at lowering costs and 
in increasing volume, has changed the course 
and character of civilization, spreading culture 
and education, stimulating business, elevating 
the standard of living. The progress of the 
paper industry has paced the progress of 
America. 

Also, just 80 years ago, F.C. Huyck & Sons 
began the manufacture of fine quality paper- 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


HUYCK & SONS + Xéxwved MiG RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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makers’ felts. Recognizing that every paper 
problem is a felt ptoblem, this organization 
has pioneered in research and in service, work- 
ing always in the closest cooperation with the 
paper industry. 

In observing its 80th Anniversary, F. C. 
Huyck & Sons looks forward to a continuation 
of the policy it has so long pursued, seeking 
new and better ways to help the paper indus- 
try produce more and better paper—the prod- 
uct most used by man. 
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Glassine and Greaseproof Mfrs. Assn. 

At the annual meeting of the Glassine 
and Greaseproof Manufacturers Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 
22, Robert F. Nelson, Rhinelander Paper 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Paul Hodgdon, Deerfield 
Glassine Co., Monroe Bridge. Mass. Elected 
to the Association's Executive Committee 
were Folke Becker, Rhinelander Paper Co.; 
retiring president Hodgdon; Elmer F. Jen- 
nings, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co.,; Paul 
F. Moore, Westfield River Paper Co.; John 
L. Riegel, Riegel Paper Corp., and Arthur 
Schwab, Hammersley Manufacturing Co. 


Waxed Paper Institute, Inc. 

Three new members of the Executive 
Committee of the Waxed Paper Institute 
Inc., were elected at the group's annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 22. Sixty-eight industry members 
attended to hear an interesting panel dis- 
cussion on electric eye equipment in the 
baking field, an address on ‘Pensions’ by 
Charles Kluss, of Edwin, Shields, Hewitt & 
Associates, Chicago, and a talk on ‘‘Obsta- 
cles Facing Waxed Paper Industry Today” 
by N. W. Postweiler, packaging engineer 
of the National Biscuit Company, New 
York. 

The Executive Committeemen elected to 
three-year terms were Karl R. Zimmer, 
Zimmer Paper Products, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Harlan K. Snyder, Central Waxed Paper 
Co., Chicago, and J. E. Edelstein, Rap-In- 
Wax Pape: Co. 


WMC Dedication Will 
Feature Kalamazoo 
Supts. & TAPPI Meeting 


The April monthly meetings of the 
Kalamazoo Valley Section of TAPPI 
and the Michigan Division of the Su- 
perintendents Association will be held 
April 6 in co-operation with Western 
Michigan College at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Morning meetings will be held at 
Western Michigan College. Sessions 
at the college will include dedications 
of the Pulp and Paper School and of 
equipment donated by the industry. 
Dr. A. H. Nadelman, head of the 
school, will be host for an open house 
in the morning, before the afternoon 
meetings move to the Hotel Harris. 


International 
Trade Fair 
for Chicago 


The first United States International 
Trade Fair, originally scheduled to be 
held in Chicago August 7-19, 1950, 
has been extended to close August 20, 
at the request of numerous exhibitors. 
With headquarters in the Merchandise 
Mart, exhibits will be displayed at 
Navy Pier, the Ampitheater, the Arena, 


-and the Coliseum. 


Col. John N. Gage, commanding 
officer of the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Depot in Chicago, has been named 
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managing director of the Fair, called a 
direct and positive approach to the 
problem of world trade. Chicago was 
chosen as the site of the first Fair 
because the city’s natural advantages 
are expected to create the kind of busi- 
ness atmosphere to encourage buyers 
and sellers from all over the world to 
make transactions of mutual profit. 


Affiliates Assist 
Superintendents In 
Program Planning 


Chosen by the Affliates group of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill 


Superintendents Association are ten. 


men who are now assisting the various 
divisions in the preparation of pro- 
grams and entertainment. 

The ten representatives and their re- 
spective territories are: 

Connecticut—Ray Kilty—A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Co. 

Miami Valley—Norman Scott—Orr 
Felt and Blanket Co. 

Michigan—C. B. Smith—Noble and 
Wood Machine Co. 

New York-Canadian—H. A. Horst- 
mann—General Dyestuff Corp. 

Northeastern—D. M. Hall—East- 
wood-Neally Corp. 

Northwestern —C. O. Collipp 
Simonds Worden White Co. 

Pacific Coast—R. B. Morden—Mor- 
den Machine Co. 

Pennsylvania—New Jersey-Delaware 
—W. B. Morehouse—Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Southeastern—Harty Hulmes—Wil- 
liams-Gray Co. 

Southern — Vernon Woodside — 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Approved by the directors of the 
Association during the convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J., last June, the co- 
Operative purpose of this endeavor is 
to make worthwhile use of ideas and 
service of Affiliates in conducting divi- 
sional and national meetings. 


Western N.Y. TAPPI 
Meets at Niagara Falls 


Approximately 50 members and 
guests attended the regular monthly 
meeting of the Western New York 
Group of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, held Feb- 
ruary 8 at the Prospect House in Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 





Dr. Joseph S. Reichert, DuPont Co., 
Niagara Falls, introduced the evening's 
speaker, Burgess Johnson, Life Scout, 
whose subject was the 40th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Following Mr. Reichert’s talk, Paul 
Kuhnel, superintendent, Kimberly- 
Clark Paper Mill, Niagara Falls, was 
introduced as moderator of a panel 
discussion on paper machine felts by 
Jack Rudolph of the same company. 

Members of the panel included 
Howard Brown, Lockport Felt Co., 
Newfane, N.Y.; Larry Woodside, Al- 
bany Felt Co., Albany, N.Y.; Irving 
Peters, F. C. Huyck & Sons; and Fred 
Parkinson, H. Waterbury & Sons, 
Oriskany, N.Y. After a brief discus- 
sion in which each panel member dis- 
cussed some phase of felt making and 
felt usage in the paper industry, an 
open discussion was held. 


Coming Events 


Mar. 22-23—1950 Annual Meeting of 
Folding Paper Box Association of America; 
Carton Competition, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 27-29—National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

April 4-8—National Production Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

April 24-27—Nineteenth National Pack- 
aging Exposition, at Navy Pier, Chicago 

May 11-13—Annual meeting of Pacific 
Coast Branch, Technical Section of CPPA, at 
Seattle, Wash., with Pacific Coast Division 
of TAPPI and the Superintendents Associa- 
tion. 

May 29-30—Joint meeting of TAPPI 
with the Technical Section of CPPA; funda- 
mental research conference at Chateau Fron- 
tenac Hotel, Quebec. CPPA Technical Sec- 
tion Summer Meeting to be held at the 
Chateau Frontenac, May 31-June 2. 

June 8-10—Annual meeting of the Super- 
intendents Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

June 19-22—1950 Chemical Conference. 
Chemical Institute of Canada, at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

June 23-24—Joint Meeting of New Eng- 
land and Maine-New Hampshire sections of 
TAPPI, at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, N.H 
Headquarters will be announced later. 

Aug. 7-20—First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, to be held in Chicago. 

Sept. 5-9—Sixth National Chemical Ex- 
position by Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society, at the Chicago Coliseum 

Sept. 15-16—Annual Fall Meeting of 
Northwestern Division of the Superintend- 
ents Association, at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 18-22—Fifth annual Instrument 
Conference and exhibit, sponsored by Instru- 
ment Society of America, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Oct. 2-5—-Fifth annual TAPPI Engineer- 
ing Conference, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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ror Steel Valves You CAN'T GO WRONG 
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This mark on 
steel volves 
is your 

assurance of 
highest quality 
HE trend toward wider use of steel valves for many services 
makes Lunkenheimer, who pioneered the development and pro- 
duction of high pressure-high temperature designs, a logical and 
dependable source of supply. 

Here you have top metallurgical research, sound engineer- 
ing knowledge and design, advanced foundry practice, most 
modern tools and manufacturing equipment, plus wide experi- 
ence, to guide you in the selection of your requirements. 

The type of valve illustrated is only one of a complete line 
of steel valves for every industrial purpose. Available in a 
variety of alloys and trims to suit specific applications . . . gate, 
globe, angle and check patterns, 150 Ib. to 2500 Ib. and higher 
pressures; screw, flange or welding ends. 
Oe 
ars 
re 





300 Ib. CAST STEEL GATE 
Fig. 1938-WD6 


Body and bonnet are of Carbon Molyb- 
denum Steel to provide for higher 
pressure-temperature operation than the 
limits prescribed for carbon steel. Disc 
and stem are stainless steel, seat rings 
high tin content nickel alloy developed 
by Lunkenheimer—a fine-wearing com- 
bination for steam up to 850° F., and 
general service on water, gas or air. 


Lunkenheimer design and construction 
insure all the essentials for satisfactory 
and low-cost service. 


Lunkenheimer representatives and 
sales engineers will be glad to work ESTABLISHED 1862 


with you on any problem of valve THE LUNKENHEIMERC2: 


installation and usage. And for your 
—= “QUALITY” = 


immediate maintenance requirements, CINCINNATI 14. OHIO. U.S.A 
’ , o . LJ 


call your Lunkenheimer Distributor. NEW YORK 13 » CHICAGO 6 - BOSTON 10+ PHILADELPHIA 34 





He is well qualified to take care of EXPORT DEPT. CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 
your needs, 
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Wm. L. Keady 


Keady to Head Marathon— 
Everest Will Act as 
Board Chairman 

D. C. Everest, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Marathon Corp., 
announced on February 28 that effec- 
tive April 1 William L. Keady, for- 
merly president of United States Gyp- 
sum Corp., will be made president and 
general manager of the Marathon 
Corp. Mr. Everest will continue in an 
active capacity as chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Keady was an Annapolis grad- 
uate of the famous ‘‘Admiral’’ class of 
1916 and a destroyer veteran of World 
War I. Following the war, he attend- 
ed Columbia University where he re- 
ceived an M.S. Degree in Engineering. 
He turned to private business in 1924 
when he joined U. S. Gypsum. He 
2 ss twelve years in the production 

epartment, the last two years as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
From 1936 to 1942, he served as vice 
president in charge of sales. From 1942 
to 1949, he was president. He is a 
director of City National Bank of Chi- 
cago and a director of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc. 

“In Mr. Keady we feel that we have 
secured the services of one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding management men. 
He possesses the experience we need 
at Marathon, one familiar with multi- 
plant operation and nation-wide sales 
Organization and with an _ intimate 
knowledge of a completely integrated 
company,” Mr. Everest stated. 

“In selecting Mr. Keady, we have 
also assured ourselves of continuity of 
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D. C. Everest 


management in furthering our amaz- 
ingly complex program, planned with 
deliberation and foresight by Marathon 
management and executed by hard 
work and loyal cooperation of some 
6,000 Marathon people. He will ad- 
mirably complement our other key 
executives and specialists who will 
continue in their various capacities,” 
he concluded. 

Mr. Keady will make his headquar- 
ters at the Marathon offices in Menasha, 
Wis. 


H. W. Regensburger 
Promoted by Link-Belt 

Filling the post of chief engineer of 
the general engineering department of 
Link-Belt Co. which was left vacant 
with the retirement of Harry L. 
Strube, is H. Walter Regensburger. At 
the same time, the department has been 
transferred from Philadelphia to 301 
West Pershing Road, Chicago. 

Mr. Regensbur- 
ger, who was first 
associated with 
Link-Belt in 1926, 
has since served 
in the estimate- 
engineering de- 
partments of the 
firm’s two Chica- 
go plants, in mer- 
chandise sales at 
the Pershing 
Road, Chicago, office; as chief engi- 
neer at the company’s Atlanta plant 
from 1936 to 1944, and as assistant to 
the vice president in charge of engi- 
neering in the executive offices in Chi- 








H. W. Regensburger 


cago from 1944 to 1947. Since 1947 
Mr. Regensburger has been located at 
the Pershing Road plant, first as divi- 
sional engineer and later as assistant 
chief engineer. 

Assisting Mr. Regensburger will be 
Charles M. Young, Jr., chief develop- 
mental engineer; and Harold F. Wat- 
son, chief standards engineer. Both 
Mr. Young and Mr. Watson have been 
identified with the general engineer- 
ing department since its organization 
in Philadelphia in 1946, and both 
were previously members of the Phila- 
delphia plant engineering department. 


Hooker Announces 
Important Changes 


Several major executive changes 
were made at the recent annual meet- 
ing of stockholders and board of di- 
rectors of Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

The former superintendent of the 
Niagara Falls plant, Hiram B. Young, 
was made works manager of the plant. 
Associated with Hooker since 1935, 
Mr. Young is a member of the Chlo- 
rine Institute, Inc., committee on Con- 
tainer Specifications. 

Frank W. Dennis, formerly person- 
nel director and employment manager 
of the company, was named director of 
industrial relations for the plants at 
Niagara Falls, Tacoma, Wash., and 
subsidiary Hooker-Detrex plants at Ta- 
coma and Ashtabula, O. Mr. Dennis, a 
member of numerous personnel and 
industrial associations, first joined 
Hooker in 1916. 

Production advancements included 
the promotion of the former assistant 
production superintendent, Leonard F. 
Bryant to plant superintendent, and the 
advancement of Walton B. Scott, for- 
mer assistant technical superintendent, 
to technical superintendent. 


Arthur D. Little 
Board & Official Changes 


At the annual meeting of Arthur J. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., Charles 
B. Belknap of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 

At the same meeting, Howard J. 
Billings was elected treasurer, to suc- 
ceed Henry G. Powning. Mr. Billings 
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will also be in charge of the firm’s non- 
technical internal operations, work for- 
merly the responsibility of T. L. 
Wheeler, vice president. Mr. Wheeler, 
associated with Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
since 1925 and vice president since 
1936, will soon retire from the firm 
under its regular retirement plan. 


Dow Promotes Geib 


The former midwestern technical 
representative of the Dowicide division 
of The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., Fred R. Geib, has been assigned 
similar duties on a national basis. 

Mr. Geib will work in conjunction 
with the chemical sales force in the 
company’s sales offices throughout the 
United States, concerning himself with 
developmental problems involving bac- 
tericides and fungicides which are used 
in the paper, leather, paint, textile, 
lumber and oil industries. 





Fred R. Geib 


J. Arch Clarity 


Clarity to Represent 
E. P. Lawson Co. 

As part of the organization of the 
recently established midwestern sales 
and service branch of E. P. Lawson 
Co., located in Chicago, J. Arch Clar- 
ity has been appointed a sales repre- 
sentative of the firm. j 

Mr. Clarity, who is representing 
Lawson in the sale of paper cutters and 
bindery equipment in Minnesota, Iowa, 
western Wisconsin, eastern Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, and has been 
formerly associated with Metals Refin- 
ing Co. and Certified Dry Mat Co. 


Managerial Changes 
at Two Mills— 
Ward and Wausau 


D. B. Smith, formerly president of 
Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis., and 
the Transco Envelope Co., Chicago, 
has resigned those positions to become 
president and general manager of 
Wausau Paper Mills, Brokaw, Wis. 

D. C. Everest, who reorganized the 
Wausau mill in August, 1948, and has 
been its president since then, will con- 
tinue his association with the company 
as chairman of the board of directors. 
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When Mr. Smith, who had been 
associated with Ward since 1938, took 
up his new position at Wausau, Dr. R. 
A. Diehm was named executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
local Ward plant. Dr. Diehm has been 
technical director of the Ward Co. for 
the past three years, coming to the 
firm after association with the Cuneo 
Press of Chicago, where he was direc- 
tor of research, and was formerly with 
the Container Corporation of America 
and Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia. 

New secretary and assistant manager 
of Ward's Merrill plant is Carl Luth, 
an executive with the company for the 
past 13 years. Mr. Luth and Dr. 
Diehm took over their new duties Feb- 
ruary 1, while Mr. Smith le‘t to assume 
his work at the Wausau company 
March 1. 


Jim Alden Honored 
at Surprise Dinner 


One hundred and fifty men and 
women of the graphic arts met at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., recently for a surprise 
dinner planned to honor Jim Alden, 
manager of International Printing Ink’s 
Kalamazoo office on his “40 years of 
outstanding service to the printing in- 
dustry.” 

The evening's toastmaster, Glen S. 
Graham, vice president, Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, introduced the 
speakers, who included Col. Joseph W. 
Viner, IPI vice president, New York; 
Ralph A. Hayward and John Wood, 
president and vice president of KVP, 
respectively; and Bromwell Ault, vice 
president of Interchemical Corp., New 
York. Mr. Alden received a televi- 
sion set presented by F. Jack Jeuck, 
IPI Chicago vice president, in behalf 
of the dinner guests. 


New Mando Reps for 
Paper Sales Division 


New representatives for the paper 
sales division of Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Co., Minneapolis, are 
Bruce F. Warner and Edgar Zimmer- 
man. 

Both men will be headquartered in 





Edgar Zimmerman 


Bruce F. Warner 


the company’s Minneapolis offices, Mr. 
Warner to service newspaper publish- 
ers and other newsprint customers, and 
Mr. Zimmerman to work with ground- 
wood papers users and service paper 
converters using bleached sulphite and 
kraft papers. 

Mr. Warner first joined Mando in 
1921, and has devoted his time con- 
tinuously to newsprint representation, 
while Mr. Zimmerman has been em- 
ployed by Mando continuously since 
1936, with a three year leave of ab- 
sence for military service. His pre- 
vious work for the company has been 
performed in the paper company’s re- 
search laboratories. 


H. F. Merritt 
Promoted—to Direct 
Solvay Sales Activities 


The appointment of Harold F. Mer- 
ritt as executive vice president in 
charge of the Solvay Sales Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, became effective recently. 

Mr. Merritt has been associated with 
the Solvay Sales organization, and its 
predecessor, Wing & Evans, Inc., con- 
tinuously since 1913, taking a leave of 
absence only for Army service of two 
years during World War I. For the 
past 19 years Mr. Merritt has served 
as a vice president of Solvay Sales. 





W.C. R. Jones 


H. F. Merritt 


W.C. R. Jones 
Mill Manager of 
Columbia Cellulose 
The appointment of W. C. R. Jones 


as mill manager of the Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, dissolving pulp plant 
of Columbia Cellulose Co., Ltd., was 
announced recently. The new man- 
ager, who will assume his duties on 
May 1, has a background of 20 years 
in the pulp and paper industry in the 
United States and abroad. 

Mr. Jones's early experience was 
with the Gatineau Mills of Interna- 
tional Paper Co. and with the Wayaga- 
mack Division of Consolidated Paper 
Corp. In 1937 Mr. Jones went to 
Australia to assist in the design and 
initial operations of the first chemical 
wood pulp mill in that country located 
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at Maryvale, Gippsland. In 1940 he 
returned to Canada and joined the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills organiza- 
tion. He has been assistant manager 
of the Beauharnois Division of that 
company for the past 7 years. 

Mr. Jones has been active for many 
years in the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
and is now a member of the Technical 
Council. 


Ollie Messner Becomes 
Sangamon Vice Pres. 


The superintendent and production 
manager of the Eaton, Ind., mill of 
Sangamon Paper Mills, Inc., Ollie W. 
Messner, recently was elected vice pres- 
ident of the company. 

Mr. Messner, president of the Su- 
—— Association in 1948-49, 

ecame Sangamon’s superintendent in 
the fall of 1949. (Cf., P.I. and P.W., 
Nov., 1949.) He had previously been 
concerned with Robertson Paper Box 
Co., Montville, Conn.; Low Paper Co., 
Ridgefield, N.J.; and Empire Box 
Corp., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Since joining the Sangamon organi- 
zation, Mr. Messner, who will continue 
to serve the company as superintendent 
and production manager, has had the 
responsibility of completing a rehabili- 
tation program which changed over the 
plant's production from 9 pt. straw to 
highgrade boxboard. 

The Sangamon company maintains 
its head office in Chicago, but Mr. 
Messner will be located at the plant 
office in Eaton. 


Ollie W. Messner Chas. H. Reese 


Reese & Nash Elected 
Directors of Nepco 


Two vacancies on the Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., 
board of directors have been filled with 
the appointments of Neil E. Nash and 
Charles H. Reese, respectively com- 
pany vice president and vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 

Mr. Nash has been associated with 
Nekoosa-Edwards since 1924, in posi- 
tions ranging in authority from district 
sales representative to company vice 
presidency, which office was assumed 
in 1947. Mr. Nash has served as a 
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member of the wartime Eastern Pulp- 
wood Advisory Committee of the 
WPB, and is a member of the Machine 
Glazed Group of the Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association, the board 
of governors of the Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association and_ the 
Committee on Imports for the Ameri- 
can Pulpwood soma 

Mr. Reese first came to Nekoosa- 
Edwards in 1935 as assistant mill man- 
ager, after 21 years service with Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. Later 
named manager of manufacturing, Mr. 
Reese became vice president in charge 
of manufacturing in 1947. He has 
been responsible for co-ordination of 
the manufacturing details and super- 
vision of the production program of 
the company. Active in many indus- 
try associations, Mr. Reese is president 
of the Superintendents Association, and 
a member of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association and TAPPI. 


Harry Boldman and Hugh Smith have 

been promoted by Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mr. Boldman, who has served KVP for 
37 years, has been promoted from 
superintendent of the Ink Division to 
ink making consultant. Mr. Smith, for- 


Harry Boldman Hugh Smith 


merly Mr. Boldman’s assistant, became 
superintendent. The promotions are 
due to the increasing importance of ink 
making in KVP’s expanding printing 
establishment. 


Executive Changes at 
Sinclair Company 


Several executive appointment and 
duty changes have been effected at the 
Holyoke, Mass., offices of the Sinclair 
Co. Edward L. Epperson, for the past 
six years company sales service repre- 
sentative in the New England district, 
has been appointed to the same posi- 
tion in the Ohio-Indiana region. Mak- 
ing his headquarters in Hamilton, Ind., 
Mr. Epperson will also service paper 
mills in the area with cylinder recov- 
ering. 

Fred O. Jones, a recent executive 
appointee, will serve the company as 
sales engineer and consultant to paper 
mills in the midwest. 
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David H. Sinclair, son of company 
president Peter S. Sinclair, has as- 
sumed charge of all manufacturing, 
while his brother, Richard M. Sinclair, 
has become sales manager and assistant 
to his father. Additionally, David 
Sinclair is president, and Richard Sin- 
clair treasurer, of Purves Machine Wire 
Co., a Sinclair affiliate. 


Harris-Seybold Promotions 


Two men have been promoted to 
district managerships by Harris-Sey- 
bold Co., Cleveland. C. A. Loefgren 
will be in charge of the firm’s western 
district, while Joseph McConnaughey, 
Jr., has been chosen to supervise the 
southern district. They will be re- 
sponsible for sales and service of Har- 
ris lithographic and typographic print- 


C. A. Loefgren Jos. McConnaughey 
ing presses, Seybold power paper cut- 
ters and related equipment for the 
graphic arts industry. 

With headquarters in Chicago, Mr. 
Loefgren’s authority will encompass 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, and parts of Indiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
Mr. Loefgren was formerly manager 
of the firm’s Chicago branch. 

Mr. McConnaughey, who was in 
charge of Harris-Seybold’s Atlanta 
branch before this appointment, will 
be concerned with the states of Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


William F. MacDonald 
New President of 
E. F. Houghton 


At the annual stockholders meeting 
held in the Philadelphia offices of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., recently, William F. 
MacDonald was elected president of 
the company, succeeding Major Aaron 
E. Carpenter. 

Mr. MacDonald first became associ- 
ated with the Houghton company as a 
cost clerk upon his graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1927. 
He has since served as industrial engi 
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neer, credit manager and treasurer, and 
was named assistant to the president in 
1946. For the present, Mr. MacDon- 
ald will also hold his treasurer's posi- 
tion. 

By-laws of the company provide that 
Major Carpenter, elected chairman of 
the board of directors upon his volun- 
tary relinquishizient of the presidency, 
will remain the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer. Major Carpenter, who had 
held the presidential chair since 1934, 
has seen the company’s peace-time 
sales quadruple since he took office. 

In the same election, one new direc- 
tor was elected, and nine others were 
reelected. The new board member, 
Dr. James T. Eaton, research manager, 
has been associated with the company 
since 1937, and has headed the re- 
search department since 1946. 


Scheuermann Resigns as 
Cameron Sales Mgr. 


The resignation of Joseph S. Scheu- 
ermann as vice. president and sales 
manager of Cameron Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., became effective Feb- 
ruary 17. Mr. Scheuermann had been 
associated with Cameron since 1926, 
when he joined the company as mid- 
western sales representative. Succes- 
sive advancements made him sales 
manager of the midwestern territory, 
and then sales manager for the entire 
company, leading in 1948 to the posi- 
tion he has resigned. 

Until such time as Mr. Scheuer- 
mann’s successor is chosen, P. J. La- 
throp, company president, will direct 
sales activities. In the necessary reor- 
ganization of the sales activities of the 
company, Eugene Ward, service man- 
ager, was appointed assistant sales 
manager, and John Dain, supervisor of 
demonstrators, became service man- 
ager. 


Mulchaey Resigns As 
Gen. Superintendent 
of Flambeau 

J. J. Mulchaey has tendered his res- 
ignation from active duty as general 
superintendent of The Flambeau Pa- 
per Co., Division of The Kansas City 
Star, Park Falls, Wis. 

Mr. Mulchaey, who will continue to 
serve the mill in an advisory capacity 
for some time, was first associated with 
the Flambeau mill in 1907. At that 
time he worked on the paper machines 
under the guidance of his father, then 
mill superintendent. After a few years, 
he became superintendent of the Paper 
Manufacturing department, a position 
he has held continuously, in addition 
to the duties of general superintendent, 
added ten years ago. 
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Gerald L. Hopkins 
Leaves Hoberg 


The former assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., Gerald 
L. Hopkins, resigned his position Feb- 
ruary 8 to join the firm of Tape, Inc., 
of Green Bay, manufacturers of 
gummed tape. 

As controller for the tape company 
he will be in charge of the accounting 
and credit departments. He assumed 
his mew position March 1, after a 
Florida vacation. 

Mr. Hopkins had been with the Ho- 
berg firm for about 18 years, acting as 
controller and head of the credit de- 
fartment in addition to his duties as 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 

Betore joining the Hoberg firm in 
1932 Mr. Hopkins had been employed 
by Frazer and Torbet, Chicago public 
accountants. In this capacity he had 
performed audits for several Green 
Bay area firms for a number of years. 
Previous to his connection with the 
Frazer and Torbet organization, Mr. 
Hopkins had been connected with 
Ernst and Ernst, public accountants of 
Chicaco, for two years following at- 
tendance at Marquette University. 





Gerald L. Hopkins James H. Binger 


James H. Binger, associated with Min- 

neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, since 1943, has been 
elected vice president and general man- 
ager of the company’s Belfield Valve 
division. Mr. Binger, formerly an as- 
sistant vice president, will be responsi- 
ble for engineering and manufacturing 
in the valve division and will be in 
charge of valve sales through other de- 
partments of the firm. 


H. F. Lefferty Now 
Pac. Coast Sales Mgr. 
Babcock & Wilcox 


Recently appointed Pacific Coast 
sales manager of Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co. is H. F. (Skip) Lefferty. 
Mr. Lefferty succeeds H. P. Curtis who 
recently resigned the position to enter 
other activities. 

Mr. Lefferty has been associated with 
Babcock & Wilcox Tor 33 years, having 
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first joined the company at the Beaver 
Falls, Pa., plant in 1917. After serv- 
ice at the company’s Bayonne, N.J. and 
Barberton, Ohio, plants, Mr. Lefferty 
transferred his activities to the sales 
department of the Tube Company in 
1928. Since that time he has been 
manager of the Cleveland sales office, 
district sales manager at the Beaver 
Falls office, and most recently, district 
sales manager at the Chicago office. 

The new manager's office will be lo 
cated in Los Angeles, Calif. 


C. W. Smith Retires— 
Turnbull New Pres. 
Central Paper 


President and general manager of 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
for the past 15 years, C. W. Smith has 
retired from his connections with the 
company upon the advice of his physi- 
cian, 

John G. Turnbull, associated with 
the company for some years, has been 
elected to the offices vacated by Mr. 
Smith. 


Ralph C. Persons has been placed in 

complete charge of all Graphic 
Arts Group activities of Sun Chemical 
Corp., New York, except those in the 
Pacific coast division. Mr. Persons’ 
new work was formerly the responsi- 
bility of William Recht, who recently 
resigned as vice president and director 
of the corporation. 


Frederick Bohen, president of the Mer- 

edith Publishing Co., Des Moines, 
Ia., has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Bohen is also vice president and direc- 
tor of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and a director of the National Pub- 
lishers Association. 


Hollis I. Conner, associated with Hys- 

ter Co., Portland, Ore., for the 
past four years, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the firm's export 
division. Mr. Conner will serve as 
head of Hyster’s Peoria, Ill., export 
department and be contact man be- 
tween export headquarters in Portland 
and the firm's two eastern plants. 


A. G. Sharp was recently named gen- 

eral sales manager and assistant 
to the president of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. J. B. Catlin was 
at the same time appointed general 
merchandising manager. Both men 
have been associated with the firm 
since 1930. 
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Here’s the New Rice Barton 








_ stock is charged all at one time into the 
top of the vat. Four DynoPellers (described 
below) subject it to the vigorous dynomizing 
action that completely separates each fibre 
from its neighbor, maintaining its original 
length. The simple operating principle and 


RBR8& 


The DynoPeller - - +--+) 


is the heart of all DynoMachines. 
Its concave face is lined with rough, 
hard carbide particles. As the Dyno- 
Peller rotates it causes a suction at its 
enter that pulls the stock towards it. 
Centrifugal forcethen causesthe stock 
to flow rapidly over the rough carbide 
particles, This effective dynomizing 
action completely disintegrates the 
stock . . . separating each fibre from 
its neighbor while maintaining its 
eriginal length. 
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en production machine. . . ideal for 


disintegrating pulp, broke or waste paper 


design of the QuatroPulper eliminates the 
“wracking” and grief of other types of pulp- 
ers. Because there are few moving parts there 
is no loss of production time due to repair or 
adjustment. The QuatroPulper defibers the 
stock at low cost and produces a high quality 
slurry quickly and effectively. 


Let us tell you how the QuatroPulper can save you 
money in processing YOUR particular stock, Write today, 


WORCESTER 1, MASS. 
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Harry G. Davis, former project engi- 
neer in charge of coating machine 
development at the Ozalid Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corp., John- 
son City, N. Y., has resigned that po- 
sition to become general superintend- 
ent of the Oxford Paper Co. Maine 
Coated Division, Rumford, Me. 


Joseph N. Finnerty has been appointed 

to the newly-created post of assistant 
sales promotion manager of Scott Pa- 
per Co., Chester, Pa. Mr. Finnerty 
has been associated with Scott since 
1934, and has worked in the adver- 
tising department since 1946. 


Charles Stephenson, stationary engi- 

neer; Reginald V. McCabe, cost ac- 
countant; and Cyrille Charron, machin- 
ist, were recently retired by Fraser Cos. 
Ltd., Edmundston, New Brunswick, 
with a combined service totaling nearly 
100 years. 


R. F. Turner, formerly district man- 

ager of the Philadelphia ofhces of 
Phillip Carey Manufacturing Co., Lock- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed sales 
manager of the firm's dealer products 
department. Mr. Turner has on as- 
sociated with the Carey company since 
1934. 














PEDIGREED DOGS 








CHOW CHOWS — This dog, once a na- 
tive of China, is now very popular here. 
With his heavy coat and handsome ruff 
he looks most distinguished. While gen- 
erally friendly he is essentially a one 


DRAPER), 


The Felt with a Pedigree 


man dog. 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RALPH E. BRIGGS, Sales Manager 


BRADFORD WEST, Pittsfield, Moss. WILIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. Canton, Moss. LH. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WALTER A. SALMONSON, 2514 Northeast 59th Ave. Portland, Oregon. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
HAROLD H. FISH, Syrocuse, N. Y. ; 
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Harold Williams, mill engineer of the 

Dalhousie, New Brunswick, mill of 
New Brunswick International Paper 
Co., has been transferred to the Three 
River, Quebec, mill of the company as 
assistant plant engineer. Mr. Williams 
was first associated with the paper 
company before the second World 
War, and returned to his position there 
after service with the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 


Russell H. Herrell, executive officer of 

the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., resigned his posi- 
tion February 28 to enter private busi- 
ness. Mr. Herrell came to the G.P.O. 
in 1934, after service as a legal and 
accounting expert in the General Ac- 
counting Office, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the modernization of 
that office which contributed to the 
success of the Office’s wartime produc- 
tion and procurement program. 


William S. Kennedy has been appoint- 

ed sales manager of Hasco Valve 
and Machine Co., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Kennedy, who holds a chemical engi- 
neering degree granted by Purdue Uni- 
versity, brings chemical and papermak- 
ing process control experience to the 
Hasco firm. 


T. H. Anderson has been appointed 

sales engineer for Kensington Steel 
Co., Chicago, succeeding T. E. Bridge- 
water, whose affiliations with the firm 
were severed at the first of the year. 


William ]. Powers, formerly acting 

manager of the clad and conversion 
sales department of Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., has been appointed 
manager of the department. Mr. Pow- 
ers has been associated with the Lukens 
company since 1940. 


Richard W. West, president and direc- 

tor of the Irving Trust Co., and 
John D. Cowan, recently elected vice 
president of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., New York, have been 
named to the board of directors of the 
paper company, in a stockholders’ elec- 
tion in which 12 other board members 
were retained. 


Hugh C. Land, assistant to the produc- 

tion manager of the Pennsylvania 
Sait Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed production manager. In his 
new capacity, Mr. Land will exercise 
general supervision over operation of 
the manufacturing facilities in the par- 
ent company. Mr. Land has been with 
the company since 1946. 
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Famous Trademarks in paper 





More and more leading consumers of coated 
paper have come to recognize this trademark 
of Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany as a symbol of quality and economy. 


ion — ye 
oniolkidated Consolidated was first to produce an enameled 





...nd paper making chemica 


andotte 





paper simultaneously coated on both sides in 
ENAMEL PAPERS a single, high-speed operation. The company’s 
research and experience since that time have 
resulted in such high-grade enamel papers as 
Consolidated “Production Gloss” and “Modern 
Gloss.” 








For more than half a century, members of the Paper Industry have relied on 
Wyandotte for “chemicals of quality — in quantity.” 


By working closely with paper manufacturers, Wyandotte often has been able 
to anticipate and prepare to meet the industry’s changing requirements. 


One product of this work is Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate, a 
superlative paper-coating pigment that’s “tailor-made” for the job. 


This highly refined chemical is free from grit and other abrasive materials. 
It is high in opacity, of desirable particle size, and exceptionally bright. In 
addition, it has the uniformity so necessary for the extremely high speed of 
machine coating. 


Complete information and technical data on Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate will be furnished at your request. 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN - DRY ICE 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation | cvitueric DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Cast Iron Body, Disc and 
Gland, Steel Stem. Flange 
drilled for spiral pipe. 


Cast fron Body, Disc and 
Gland, Steel Stem. Flange 
drilled for iron pipe. 


Cast Iron Body, Bronze 
Disc, Gland and Stem. 
Flange drilled for spiral 
pipe. 


Cast Bronze Body. Disc, 
Gland and Stem. Flange 
drilled for spiral pibe. 


Designed so that it is narrow 
from face to face of flanges 
that permits installation where 
space is limited, Murco Quick 
Opening Gate Valve can be op- 
erated in a fraction of the time 
required with a screw valve. 
Specially applicable for hand- 
ling pulp and paper stock and 
water under low pressure. 


The valve gate can be held 
in any position through the use 
of the clamp lever nut. Gate is 
easily removed from valve 
without disconnecting valve 
from the pipeline. To remove 
gate from valve, simply loosen 


two bolts which hold the bonnet to the body of the valve. Because of this 


feature, the valve can be cleaned very easily. 


Very little maintenance—no hand wheel—practically no wear on stem. 
Stem is easily removed from gate. A stem extension can be added to 


permit operation from higher elevations. 
Quotations furnished for your gate valve requirements 
Made in these sizes — 6 inch, 8 inch, 10 inch, 12 inch and 16 inch. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 





MENU NU Wanutactwrork Aince $93 @sAbeeney 
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French Subsidiary 
Established by 
Foster Wheeler 


A French subsidiary, Societe Foster 
Wheeler Francaise, has been organized 
by Foster Wheeler Corp., New York. 
Maintaining offices in Paris, the firm 
has been organized to handle European 
construction activities of the parent cor- 
poration. R. M. Serre will direct the 
sales work on the European continent, 
with headquarters at the Paris office. 

Societe Foster Wheeler Francaise 
will provide clients with more efficient 
service under the direction of person- 
nel with American engineering expe- 
rience. The French company will also 
provide facilities for European manu- 
facture and make available to the Euro- 
pean operator the latest developments 
and refinements in American design of 
power plants, chemical plants and oil 
refineries. The basic engineering of 
the subsidiary will come from the par- 
ent corporation but detailed engineer- 
ing and construction of plants will be 
handled by French personnel. 


John W. Hanes 


Is Officer of 
Olin Industries 
Former Under Secretary of the 


Treasury and New York finance execu- 
tive John Wesley Hanes has been elect- 
ed a vice president and director of 
Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, IIl. 
Mr. Hanes has also been appointed to 
the executive committee of the cor- 
poration. 

Among other positions of financial 
responsibility, Mr. Hanes is a director 
of Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah Forest, 
N.C., where Olin will soon construct 
a new plant for the manufacture of cel- 
lophane under license from E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours and Co. (Cf. P.J. 
and P.W., Dec., 1949). 


American Brake Shoe 
Consolidates Alli 
Can. Subsidiaries 

The operation of all Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York, have been consolidated into 
one corporation, Dominion Brake Shoe 
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The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 





displayed its completely new 


ee 


? 


“Series 500" recording and 


controlling instruments at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago during the week of February 27. The 
exhibit had been shown previously in several eastern cities. It will be sent to the International 


Trade Fair to be held at Toronto in May 


Co., Ltd. A wholly owned subsidiary, 
Dominion Brake Shoe has acquired the 


Operating assets and business of Joli- - 


ette Steel Ltd. and Ramapo of Canada, 
Ltd. 

With principal ofhces in Montreal, 
Canada, the Canadian corporation will 
operate all of the Canadian plants of 
the parent company through five divi- 
sions, Brake Shoe Division, Joliette 
Steel Division, Canadian Ramapo Di- 
vision, American Brakeblok Division, 
and Kellogg Division. Plants located at 
Lindsay, Niagara Falls and St. Thomas, 
in Ontario, and at Joliette, Quebec, will 
continue to be operated. 





CHICAGO DISTRICT SALES offices of Reli- 

ance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland have been moved to larger 
quarters at 154 East Erie St. The tele- 
phone remains the same, WHitehall 
4-1414. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe 
Forms Canadian 
Subsidiary 

To augment the productive capacity 
of Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chi- 
cago, the company has formed a new 
subsidiary, Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
of Canada, Ltd., which will be located 
at Hamilton, Ontario. Other plants of 


the firm are located at Chicago, Carne- 
gie, Pa.; and Fontana, Calif. 

A new building is being constructed 
at Hamilton to house the new plant, 
which is expected to be staffed by 
Canadian personnel. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVES for The Whit- 

on Machine Co., New London, 
Conn., are W. E. Pearson Co., serving 
the firm in Washington state from 
Seattle offices, and T. C. Chown, Ltd., 
West of Montreal, Canada, which will 
represent the Whiton firm in Canada. 


A NEW SALES OFFICE has been opened 

in Charleston, W. Va., by Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
William C. McConnell, formerly a 
sales engineer in the company’s Pitts- 
burgh district, is branch manager of the 
new office, located at 1206 Kanawha 
Blvd., East. 


INSTRUCTION COVERED by the April 10 

to 14 second quarterly instrumenta- 
tion course for 1950 conducted by 
Fischer & Porter Co. at its Hatboro, 
Pa., plant will include manufacture, 
calibration, installation, operation and 
maintenance of the company’s line of 
process control. instruments. 
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FLASH DRY SAMPLES 
TO DETERMINE 


ALL TYPES 
OF SAMPLES 


FIBROUS + GRANULAR 


LIQUID + CRYSTALLINE 
ee 


Samples of your materials can be 
dried and tested for moisture con- 
tent in a matter of a few minutes. 
You will save valuable processing 
time, reduce rejections, and im- 
prove product quality, when you 
install a DIETERT-DETROIT 
MOISTURE TELLER. 


The moisture test is made in exact 
moisture percentage and test re- 
sults will check exactly with the 
standard oven test. No corrections 
or calibrations are necessary. 


Wile TODAY TO DEPT. M-1 FOR DETAILS 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


PDIETERE 





9330 ROSELAWN e¢ DETROIT 4, MICH. 
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Sheldon C. Collins 


Vice president and production man- 
ager of Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, 
Mass., Sheldon C. Collins passed away 
February 10 at Great Barrington, 
Mass., at the age of 59. 

Mr. Collins, a graduate of Brown 
University, joined 
the Rising com- 
pany in 1915, and 
was associated 
with the firm con- 
tinuously until his 
death, taking a 
leave of absence 
only to serve in 
the U. S. Army 
Infantry during 
World War !. He 
had served as a 
member of the 
board of directors of the Rising com- 
pany, and was an official of several 
charitable organizations. 

The widow and three children sur- 
vive. 





Sheldon Collins 


Nelson Telling was the victim of a fa- 

tal accident which occurred February 
9 at the plant of the Erving Paper Co., 
Erving, Mass. Herbert F. Diudken- 
broad, a maintenance man in the Erv- 
ing plant, passed away suddenly the 
same day. Both men were 43 years 
of age. 


Kenneth Huse, retired general super- 
intendent of the paper division of 
Eastman Kodak, Kodak Park, N. Y.., 


passed away February 4, at the age of - 


59. His widow and two sons survive. 


Andrew ]. Haber, papermaker in the 

South Hadley, Mass., division of 
American Tissue mills for many years, 
passed away February 8 at the age 
of 64. 


Herbert E. Hall, who retired as super- 
intendent of St. Regis Paper Co., 

Norfolk, N. Y., in 1949, passed away 

February 20. He was 70 years old. 


Ward Smith, former vice president and 
general manager of Delaware Paper 
Mills, Wilmington, Del., passed away 
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Necrology 


January 27. Mr. Smith had been gen- 
eral superintendent of Philadelphia 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Mana- 
yunk, Del., for about 40 years before 
joining the Delaware company, from 
which he retired in 1939. Mr. Smith 
was a life member of American Pulp 
and Paper Makers Superintendents As- 
sociation. The widow and one daughter 
survive. 


Jokn B. Venturini, representative for 

Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., passed away at his home in 
Dumont, N. Y., February 4. Mr. Ven- 
turini, who was 66, had been associated 
with Cameron since 1914. The widow 
and a daughter survive. 


Carl G. Naylor, founder and president 

of Naylor Pipe Co., Chicago, passed 
away February 13. Mr. Naylor, who 
was instrumental in developing the 
first spiral-welded pipe and its pro- 
duction equipment, is survived by his 
widow. 


Frederic Alan Schaff, chairman of the 

board of Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc., New York, passed 
away February 7 at his home in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


Merton S. Fogerty 


The chief engineer of Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., Merton 
S. Fogerty, passed away suddenly Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr. Fogerty, a well-known paper 
engineer, was born April 20, 1891, in 
Worcester, Mass. After graduation 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
he held positions in the engineering de- 
partments of such companies as Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Iroquois 
Falls, Ontario; Kimberly Clark Corp., 
Kimberly, Wis.; Bird & Son Co., Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass. 

Mr. Fogerty’s later positions includ- 
ed chief engineer's posts at Groveton 
Paper Co., Groveton, N. H., and Mich- 
igan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich. In 
late 1944 he joined the Bryant Paper 
Co., becoming vice president in charge 
of engineering in 1946. He had been 
chief engineer at the Sutherland Paper 
Co. since May 1, 1947. 
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A VERSATILE, NEW HIGH-SPEED SLITTER-REWINDER 
FOR MILLS, MANUFACTURERS AND CONVERTING PLANTS 


THE NEW COMMANDER truly repre- 
sents one of the greatest advances in 
Cameron's half century of specializa- 
tion in slitter-rewinder engineering. 
Cameron experience and imagineering 
have blended in the Commander to 
provide new high speeds, new trouble- 
free dependability, and new features 
for top quality roll production at new 
low costs. 


Makers and users of plain, waxed, 
gummed and coated papers or paper 
board will find the Commander a high- 
ly profitable addition to plant produc- 
tion facilities. 


Among the outstanding features of the 
new Commander are the following: 


The Camachine Pneucut pneumatic 
slitters allow pressure on the entire 
line of cutters to be controlled from a 
single point. Pneumatically controlled 
pressure assures cleaner cutting 
through longer runs, with no time lost 
for separate cutter adjustments. Shear 
cut units may be specified. 


The main drive unit is now completely 
enclosed for safety, while the main 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY «+ 61 POPLAR STREET + BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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with the new niece ram 
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drive shaft outboard bearing support 
has been made an integral unit of the 
main frame, assuring exact alignment. 


All gearing is now completely enclosed 
and running in a bath of oil, for longer 
life and added safety. 


You'll like the new style of the Com- 
mander too. It’s a good-looking ma- 
chine to have on the floor, and it pays 
off day after day in fast, high quality, 
trouble-free production. You are in- 
vited to send for complete information. 


LOIALPUTIES 00 0 er rt meer 


... Lhe world over 
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... that’s what the Jumbo Post- 
ers are. These giant-sized bill- 
board displays measure 11 feet 
8 inches wide by 9 feet 11 inches 
high... 
missed! 


| Many people 
aren’t aware of some of your 
most important safety work— 
essential measures not apparent 


other hand, can see and under- 
stand Jumbo Posters. They are 
an effective way of reminding 
your associates—from the pres- 
ident down to the office boy— 
that safety is a live-and-going 
concern in your plant. 


Jumbo Posters are good public 
relations, too. Set out in front of 
your plant, they tell everyone in 
your community—the residents 
and the passersby—that yours 
is a safety-minded company, in- 
terested in the welfare of your 
workers. 


Let Jumbo Posters add show- 
manship to your plant safety 
and public relations programs. 
Write today for free illustrated 
catalog. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 N. WACKER DR. CHICAGO, 6 


BIGGEST 


THING IN SAFETY. 


to the eye. Everybody, on the | 


4 
\ 
) 
f 


so BIG they can’t be 


in your plant | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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jaddotry Safety News 


First Calendar Year 
Safety Contest Ended 


>>> FINAL SCORES in the 1949 
Pulp and Paper Section Safety Contest 
have been released by the National 
Safety Council. These are the first 
scores issued for a 12-month, calendar- 
year contest. Thirty-five mills, includ- 
ing two with below exposure, com- 
pleted the contest with perfect records. 

Published here are the names of 
contestants that will be awarded tro- 
phies and certificates. Those ranking 1 
will receive first place trophies; cer- 
tificates will go to participants ranking 
2 and 3. 

The winner of the Edward Benton 
Fritz Memorial Trophy will be an- 
nounced as soon as the judges reach 
a decision on the Grand Prize award. 


Division I—Paper and Pulp Mills 


Group A 
1—Brown Corp., LaTuque, Can. 
2—Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Lakeview 
Mill), Neenah, Wis. 
3—Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 


Group B 
1—National Container Co. (Kraft Pulp 
Division), Jacksonville, Fla. 
1—West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa. 
3—Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Upper 
Mill) 
Group C 


1—Marathon Corp., Menominee, Mich. 
1—National Vulcanized Fibre Co., York- 


lyn, Del. 

1—Price Brothers Co. Ltd., Jonquiere, 
P. Q., Canada 

1—Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst, 
Md. 

1—National Vulcanized Fiber Co., New- 
ark, Del. 

Group D 


1—Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn. 

1—Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

1—Mead Corp. (Wheelwright 
North Leominster, Mass. 

1—U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

1—Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

1—Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

1—Strathmore Paper Co. (Mill No. 1), 
Woronoco, Mass. 

1—Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis. 


Div.), 
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1—Hollingsworth-Whitney Co., Madison, 
Me. 

1—National 
N. Y. 

1—Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville, N. J. 

i—Spaulding Fibre Co. (Hayes Plant), 
No. Rochester, N. H. 


Gypsum Co., Newburgh, 


Division Il Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 
Group A 
i—Lily Tulip Cup Corp., College Pt.. 
N. Y 


2—Flintkote Co., Chicago Hts., Ill. 
3—Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
Group B 

1—National Container Corp. (Container 
Div.), Jacksonville, Fla. 

1—Marinette Paper Co., So. Clens Falls, 
N. Y. 

3—Old Colony Env. Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Group C 

1—Fibreboard Products, Inc., South Gate, 
Calif. 

1—Container Corp. of America, Balti- 
more, Md. 

1—Bird & Son, Inc., Shreveport, La. 

1—Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 

1—South West Box Co., Sand Springs, 
Okla. 

1—Certain-teed Products Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

1—Pillsbury 
West Va. 

1—Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kau- 
kauna, Wis. 

1—Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

1—Flintkote Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

1—Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

1—Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., San Lean- 
dro, Calif. 


Mills, Inc., Wellsburgh, 


C-Z Backtender Wins in 
Safety Slogan Contest 

More than 2000 employees from 19 
Pacific Coast mills competed in a safe- 
ty slogan contest completed recently. 
Thomas J. Shurn, backtender on a pa- 
per machine at the Camas, Wash., 
plant of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
was the award winner with the slogan, 
“One moment of carelessness—a life- 
time of regret.” 

Mr. Shurn’s winning slogan was 
chosen at the Washington State Pulp 
and Paper Industry-Management Safe- 
ty Conference held at Bellingham, 
Wash., Dec. 8 and 9. 
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BRAMMER 


recording consistency control 


For Accurate Regulation of Consistency . .. and Recording 
Both Before and After Diluting Water Has Been Supplied 


Regulates the consistency of all types of stocks, 
slow or free. 

Regulates difficult stocks such as rag, dirty waste 
paper, or free sulphite, and is not affected by the 
presence of knots, slivers, etc. 

A Foxboro instrument and Foxboro Stabilfio dilut- 
ing water valve do the work efficiently, dependably 





New 16-page Catalog on 
request. 


Patented and Patents are ap- 
plied for in U. S$. A. and 
Foreign Countries. 


Manufactured and sold 
in Canada by Alexander 
Fieck Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


and maintain consistency regulation to 1/10 of 1%. 
Many mills report much closer control. 

Better control and uniformity are obtained when 
the Brammer is used before paper machines, wash- 
ers, Jordans and refiners, knotters, screens, thick- 
eners, and before metering and proportioning of 


pulps. 





PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, tne. 


42nd STREET 


122 EAST 


'. KEW TORE, Be 
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THE NEWS 
THAT BROKE JUST 
A FEW MONTHS AGO 


, via this Ross ad in 

several business magazines. 

So great was the response 
that — 

re it 8 


er 
ad erent 


sits 88 


PRODUCTION 
HAD TO BE BOOSTED 


to keep current with 
orders. Result? Lower manu- 
facturing costs — savings 
so, passed on to you. 


DOWN GO PRICES 
AS MUCH AS 22% 


on some sizes and 
— 10 to 22% on others. 


Act now. If you haven't yet obtained infor- 
mation on the new Ross Type SSCF, do so at 
ence by writing for Bulletin 1.7K1. - 


FIRST WITH FULLY STANDARDIZED 
ALL-STAINLESS STEEL EXCHANGERS } 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC., — vwision a 
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Australian News 


Tasmanian mills will supply about 75,000 
tons of newsprint next year, leaving 100,000 
tons to come from overseas, or 30,000 tons 
in addition to the tonnage on offer from 
Great Britain. 

A review of the pulp and paper industry's 
progress released by the Commonwealth 
Division of Industrial Developments reveals 
that the Australian pulp and paperboard 
industry will be able in the near future to 
supply most of Australia’s requirements ex- 
cept for newsprint. Planned developments 
in the industry will nearly double the pres- 
ent production within a few years. Annual 
production has risen from 100,000 tons in 
1939 to 207,000 tons in 1949. 

Wood pulp produced from Australian 
eucalyptus, long considered impractical for 
pulp uses, now forms the basis of the coun- 
trys wood pulp industry. Although news- 
print, the largest single item of demand, 
was not produced in Australia until 1940, 
the output is now 32,000 tons a year, with 
a total demand of 170,000 to 175,000 tons. 
Within the next year newsprint production 
will reach 80,000 tons a year, while demand 
may rise to 185,000 tons; available timber 
resources will probably limit the production 
to a maximum of 80,000 tons a year 

Wrapping paper production should be 
able to cope with the Australian demand by 
1952; production will be about 70,000 tons 
a year, and requirements about 50,000 tons. 

Production of rayon and newsprint from 
bagasse is being investigated by a research 
team at Mackay, Queensland, Australia. 
Manufacture of a pure cellulose is also being 
studied. 

Ballarat Paper Mills, Ltd., is expected to 
be in production in about six months. The 
mill probably will produce as one of its 
papers high quality art paper as nearby 
kaolin white clay deposits are exploited by 
the Bablarat Clay Co. Drilling has indi- 
cated a clay bed of more than 30 feet deep, 
sufficient to supply the Ballarat mill and yet 
ship two-thirds of the output to Burnie in 
Tasmania for use of the mills located there. 


More Import-Export 
Data To Come from ECA 


An increased amount of Marshall Plan 
trade information and new special services 
to American small businessmen is expected 
in the near future from the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

Thus far, the ECA is providing small 
firms with information in advance of pur- 
chases to be made in this country by Austria, 
France, Germany, Italy, and “Turkey; ex- 
pected soon is a booklet entitled, “Guide for 
the Prospective Exporter,” explaining ex- 
porting techniques and supplementing an 
earlier booklet, “ECA and Small Business.” 
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nternational Review 


Complete information on exports to Greece 
will be available within a short time, and 
a directory of importers of all the participat 
ing countries is being planned. 


FOUR PAPER MILLS in Uruguay are reported 

to have purchased new machinery which 
will increase production by at least 100 per 
cent, or an amount far above national re- 
quirements. Exports are unlikely, mainly 
because of high operating costs and the 
necessity of importing pulp and other raw 
materials. (From Foreign Commerce W eek- 
ly) 


Foreign P & P Experts 
Tour U.S. Mills 
Under ECA Auspices 


Thirty-four members of a Pulp and Paper 
Productivity Team of experts from twelve 
Marshall Plan countries recently visited the 
Stamford Research Laboratories of American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, on the first stop 
of a nine-week tour of paper mills, labora- 
tories, and plants manufacturing machinery 


Foreign Abstracts 


Wear of Paper Machine Wires 

The causes and means for reducing the 
wear of the wires are discussed. Mechanical 
abrasion of the phosphor-bronze fourdrinier 
wires is the principal cause for their prema- 
ture wear and tear whereas corrosion usually 
plays a subordinate part. The life of a wire 
is prolonged by cautious handling during 
installation, and on highly frictionless opera- 
tion at the wet-end of the machine. High 
speed operation leads to shortened wire-life. 
In papermachine operation, the chief of- 
fenders are the suction-boxes. 

It is requisite that sand be absent from the 
stock, and that an excessive or sudden 
vacuum be avoided. Other precautions (such 
as appropriate covering material for the suc- 
tion boxes) are listed and discussed. Damage 
may be caused by single protruding warp or 
weft strands of the wire. The possible faults 
and weaknesses of wires are outlined. The 
author recommends slack-running of the 
wire, especially in the case of very long wet 
ends. Tension should be just enough to pre- 
vent slippage of the traveling wire and to 
obviate the formation of folds in its surface. 

Stretch rolls (somewhat bent in the mid- 


for the paper and pulp industry in this 
country. 

The group is in the United States under 
the auspices of the Economic Cooperative 
Administration on a trip which is part of a 
long range program designed to bring about 
closer co-operation and an interchange of 
information between American and Eu- 
ropean industry. 


Swedish Patent for 
Bleached Pulp Pending 


The entire Swedish pulp industry may 
have an opportunity to export pulp bleached 
with chlorine dioxide according to a pat- 
ented method, if the patent is declared in- 
valid. The patent, obtained in 1938 by a 
pulp company near Gefle, is contested by 
several Swedish mills which claim that since 
it lacked novelty it was granted without 
justification. A large part of the pulp in- 
dustry is affected by the patent, according 
to the press. At present, only two com- 
panies can sell pulp bleached by this process 
in the United States, it is reported. (From 
Foreign Commerce Weekly.) 


dle) are hazardous. Corrosion occurs more 
frequently in slow running papermachines, 
because of constant contact of the wire with 
slightly acidulated water. However, occa- 
sional washing of the phosphor-bronze wire 
with very dilute hydrochloric acid does not 
appear to be very harmful. Alum may cause 
corrosion, and the addition of sodium bisul- 
phite or “hypo” to the beater (with a view 
towards brightening unbleached pulps) may 
prove detrimental to the wire. “Galvanic” 
corrosion may also be a hazard. K. Keim. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 77, 359-62 (Oct. 15, 
1949) (In German). 


Ninety Degree Flexibility of 
Packaging Materials 

An instrument is fully described—and 
illustrated—which may be used in measuring 
the flexural properties and springback angle 
of packaging materials. The sample is 
clamped between flat blocks so that a por- 
tion extends beyond the block. This protrud- 
ing portion is then bent through a 90-deg. 
angle about an edge of known radius of cur- 
vature, and -is subsequently released. The 
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instrument gives a means of measuring the 
“angle of return.” Using a series of radii of 
curvature for the edge about which the speci- 
men is bent, it is possible to plot the 
“springback angle” versus the radius of cur- 
vature. The author draws a straight line 
joining the points: (r=0.01 mm., ¢=90° ) 
and (r=100mm., ¢=0°). This line is 
divided uniformly into 100 parts. This con- 
stitutes the scale for the springback value or 
coefficient. For any particular sample, the 
coefficient is given by the point at which the 
curve of the sample intersects this scale. The 
instrument also permits the measurement of 
the “springback moment.” 

Operation of the: instrument is fully de- 
scribed and data and graphs are given which 
compare the author's values with those ob- 
tained by means of other testing devices. 
Good correlation was obtained between the 
springback coefficient and the flexural resist- 
ance by Clark's method [Paper Trade J. 
121, 31 (1945)]} but there was no correla- 
tion between his springback moment and 
Clark’s flexural resistance. The author con- 
cludes that the springback moment measures 
an entirely different property from the one 
given by Clark's fluxural resistance method. 
The article includes 9 figures. Erhard 
Liebert. Das Papier 3, 382-6 (1949) (In 
German). 


Peptide-like Contaminants 
in Filter Paper 


When chromatograms identifying: amino 
acids in urine were developed with “‘nin- 
hydrin reagent,” it was found that a number 


of the acids apparently found their genesis 
not in the urine but in the paper. Thus a 
protein-like contaminant in the filter paper 
was suspected. Whatman filter papers Nos. 
1, 2, and 4 were examined and each paper 
strip was set up as in a chromatogram, ex- 
cepting that only distilled water was used as 
a solvent. The water was allowed to run off 
for 5 days into receiving vessels, and each 
24 hour collection was filtered and evapo- 
rated to dryness. 

Only the first two 24 hour samples con- 
tained much dissolved material, which when 
mixed and hydrolyzed with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid yielded a series of acids (shown 
by further chromatographic separation). It 
was possible to identify aspartic acid, cys- 
teine, glutamic acid, glycine and proline, and 
probably alanine, valine, leucine, arginine 
and tyrosine. The last three day runs yielded 
no compounds reacting with ninhydrin. Thus 
the paper when washed and drained may be 
freed from nitrogenous components within 
i8 hours. Victor Wynn, Nature 164, 445 
(1949). 


"Kozo" (Paper mulberry) ina 
Mild Soda Cook 


The refined bast fibers were cooked at 
100C. with caustic soda solutions varying 
from 1 to 15% based on the weight of fibers. 
The digestion period varied from 0.5 to 5.0 
hours. The waste liquors were subjected to 
conductometric and potentiometric titrations 
with 0.02 N solutions of hydrochloric acid 
and sodium hydroxide respectively.” The 





with \\\iy SZ 
For half a century, Ingalls has furnished fabricated steel for 
American business to grow on. The highest names on the industrial 
roster specify INGALLS STEEL, again and again, because they get 
completely satisfactory service — work fabricated to specifications, 
delivered to schedules, at lowest cost. 
When you need fabricated steel, think of Ingalls. Complete en- 


gineering staff, erection service if desired; five fully equipped plants. 
Write The Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., or the nearest 


Ingalls sales office. 


Ingalls fabricated the steelwork for this new plant of 
the National Distillers Products Corp., Ashtabula, Ohio. 





FABRICATING STEEL 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


STAINLESS STEEL e@ STRUCTURAL STEEL 
OIL & CHEMICAL STORAGE TANKS 
SHIPS & SHIP CONVERSIONS e BARGES Sales offi 


WORKBOATS e REPAIRS 
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“distribution” of the original caustic soda 
was then estimated from the analytical data; 
i. e. the alkali which had reacted with weak 
acidic organic substances in the bast, the 
free NaOH in the liquor and the alkali re- 
tained by the pulp were calculated. When 
the amount of caustic used was below that 
required, the free organic acids were also 
determined. 

The ratio of dissolved organic matter to 
combined alkali correspnded approximately 
to 1 hexose unit to 1 sodium hydroxide. 
This was virtually independent of the cook- 
ing time and to the amount of alkali used in 
the digestion. Acidic organic substances ap- 
peared to be mixtures of acids, with dissocia- 
tion constants ranging from 10° (to 107°) 
to 10° (to 10°). Hajime Okada and Ta- 
dashi Shogenji, J. Japan Tech. Assoc. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 2, 5-11 (1948). (In Japanese 
with English summary); through B_I.P.C. 
20, 330 (1950). 


New Indicators for Water 
Permeability in Papers 


These new sensitive indicators may be 
used in ordinary daylight for testing the 
size resistance of papers by the usual flota- 
tion technique of Noll and Preiss (Papier- 
fabr. 35, No. 25, 213-9 (June, 1937)). 
These dye receipts were developed because 
of the present scarcity of quartz lamps in 
Germany. The table which follows gives the 
composition of some of the dry dye mixtures 
used, and their colors when dry and moist. 
Their sensitivity is improved by the addition 
of suitable wetting agents and of various 
salts. 


New Dry Daylight Indicators 
Color When 


Composition Dry or Wet 
0.5 g. phenyldimethy!pyrazolone 

0.5 2. iron alum (2) 
0.5 g. Nekal BX 

s.5 g. dry sodium sulphate (a) 
0.5 g. sodium anthraquinone 2-sulphonate 
0.5 g. Nekal BX (1) 
3.0 g. sodium bisulphite 

6.0 g. dry sodium carbonate (a) 
0.5 g. phenolphthalein (1) 
0.5 g. Nekal RX 

9.0 g. dry sodium carbonate (b) 
0.3 g. alizarine (3) 
0.5 g. Nekal BX 

9.2 g. dry sodium carbonate tb) 
0.5 g. indanthrene yellow G 

0.5 g. Nekal BX (4) 
3.0 g. sodium bisulphite 

6.0 g. dry sodium carbonate (e) 
0.5 g. ferric alum 

0.5 g. potassium ferrocyanide ‘4 
0.5 g. betaine hydrochloride 

0.5 g. Nekal BX (ce) 
8.0 g. dry sodium sulphate 

0.5 g. gallic acid 

0.5 g. iron alum (2) 
0.5 g. Nekal BX 

8.5 . dry sodium sulphate (d) 


Color when wet 
(a) Blood Red 
(b) Violet 

(c) Dark Blue 
(d) Blue-Black 


Color when dry 

(1) Colorless 

(2) Nearly colorless 

(3) Pale Pink 

(4) Pale Yellow 
Other combinations are also described. 

Use of lighter shades are unsatisfactory and 

the present indicators apply only to white or 

pale colored papers. In darker papers the 

quartz lamp with fluorescent dyestuff fur- 

nishes the most satisfactory procedure. Au- 

gust Noll. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 77, No. 16, 

445 (Nov. 30, 1949) (In German). 
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A new, high speed slitter and rewinder for 
converters of locker paper, shelving paper, 
household wax rolls, and paper and cello- 
phane gift wraps. Produces perfect rolls with 
increased production and lower maintenance 
costs. Write for complete information. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY e WIS 












NAPKIN 
FOLDER 


Moke and better napkins with our post-war 
No. 2-A folder. Makes all folds — quarter 
fold, eighth fold, sixteenth fold and dispenser 
fold — on one machine. This unusual versa- 
tility, plus our usual quality, makes this multi- 
ple duty folder an important addition to your 
production department. Write for information, 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY « WIS 












PERFORMANCE zoved FOR 
PULPWOOD HANDLERS 


Today, more than ever before, reduction in operating costs is 
imperative. 

Many of the world’s largest Pulp and Paper Mills are relying 
upon Owen Grapples to handle a greater volume of pulpwood 
in Jess time at a reduced cost. 

To learn how you can cut costs, write for the Pulpwood Grapple 
Catalog. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6015 BREAKWATER AVE. e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA © CHICAGO © BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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MEN WORK LONG AND HAPPILY AT LINDSAY 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
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Gasoline vs. Battery Power 
for Industrial Trucks 


>> WHENEVER a purchaser is ready 
to buy industrial trucks there is always a 
question of the type of power to use, gaso- 
line engines or batteries. There are various 
points to consider. The factors listed below 
are intended as a check-list of factors to 
consider and evaluate when the question is 
“Gasoline versus battery power for Indus- 
trial Trucks.” 

First, there are the estimated costs for 
each type. A suggested cost analysis sheet 
is presented in Exhibit A. After the detailed 
cost estimates are established the over-all 
costs can be readily computed. The total 
costs computed in Exhibit A are plotted in 
Exhibit B and indicate that the activity of 
the trucks is the basic factor influencing the 
relative total cost. 


W. B. McCLELLAND 
Clark Equipment Company 


There are other considerations which can- 
not be evaluated in dollars and cents but 
still must be given consideration: 

(1) The shorter the distance the material 
must be moved the more advantage there 
will be for electric trucks. The basic reason 
for this is that the electric truck has inherent 
ability to start heavy loads more econom- 
ically than the gasoline engine while the 
gasoline unit excels when propelling heavy 
loads at sustained speeds. 

(2) For the same reason the more start- 
ing and stopping, lifting and tilting, the 
better the electric will. be able to compete. 
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NOTE I - TRUCK DEPRECIATION BASED UPON 5 YEARS LIFE. 
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(3) Another consideration is the effect 
which a breakdown of the industrial trucks 
will have upon the operation of the plant 
If the cost of a stop in production will be 
appreciable and the flow depends upon the 
reliability of the truck, the electrics should 
be favored. Their downtime is much less 
than for the gasoline power. 

(4) It is suggested that thought be given 
to the probable length of time the trucks 
can be used. In the calculations a five year 
depreciation was used. Will the trucks be 
abandoned because they are worn out, or 
will they be abandoned because the oper- 
ation no longer requires them? If the trucks 
will operate longer than the depreciation 
time allowed, give thought to the charges 
to operations for each type after the book 
value is zero. 

(5) Another item is the capital sct-up 
and a question of whether low investment 
now is more important than daily savings 
over the next few years. 

(6) If the fumes or noise of gasoline 
engines is objectionable, that should be 
given its proper consideration. 

(7) The cost for electrical energy was 
based on the daytime rate. If the utility 
offers lower rates during the night and ar- 
rangements can be made to charge batteries 
during those hours, the cost figures should 
be altered accordingly. 

(8) Thought should be given to the dis- 
tance the trucks must operate from a cen- 
tral point. If the work is concentrated they 
will be readily available for charging, but 
gasoline and oil can be transported a dis- 
tance easier than charged batteries. 

(9) Consideration should be given to the 
value of space required for the truck. The 
turning radius for gasoline powered trucks 
usually is less than for comparable electric 
units. 

(10) If there are ramps to climb they 
should be considered. Electrics will excel 
on very short humps, but the excessive 
power demands of long ramps favor the 
gasoline power. 

(11) The surface over which the trucks 
must travel should be considered. Gasoline 
powered trucks can be supplied with either 
pneumatic or hard rubber tires while elec- 
trics, in most cases, are furnished only with 
hard rubber tires. If the traction provided 
by pneumatic tires is desirable, that factor 
should be given its proper weight. 

(12) The fact that a gasoline powered 
truck can be “pushed” to do more work 
during an emergency or peak period is both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. The ad- 
vantage comes from work accomplished and 
the disadvantage from the wear and result- 
ing increase in cost for maintenance. On 
the other hand, the battery powered truck 
cannot be abused in similar manner since 
the output of the battery is a limiting factor. 

The above factors, properly weighed, will 
indicate the merits of each type of power 
for specific operations. 
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Money-Saving Tip from Kalamazoo 
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“LINE OLD TANKS WITH KALAMAZOO GLAZED TILE” 





It isn’t always necessary to replace old 
concrete tanks that are pitted and letting sand 
get in your stock. Such tanks make an ideal base 
for Kalamazoo Glazed Tile. Gives you a “new” 
tank at low cost that will last for years and years 
without attention. Tile lets you modernize your 
chests and improve agitation with midfeathers 
and rounded corners. Write for full particulars— 


no obligation, of course. 


Kalamazoo TANK and SILO COMPANY 





327 HARRISON STREET 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





SIMPLICITY 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A 
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BENCH-TYPE, MODEL 57-81 
Graduated .001”, range 
1.000”, Throat depth 27/,". 


.500”, Throat depth 2”. 


Get the Answers 
with 
FEDERAL 
GAGES 


Federal Bench-Type and Port- 
able Gages are designed to 
meet the specific measuring re- 
quirements of your industry. 
They're built rugged to with- 
stand day-by-day handling. 
Furnished, if required, with 
weights and anvil diameters to 
meet society standards. Many 
other types available. Write for 
catalog. Federal Products 








Corp., 1104 Eddy St., Prov- 
idence 1, R. I. 
PORTABLE, MODEL 22P 
Graduated .001”, range FEDERAL 
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Newsprint Paper in 1949* 


J. J. ZIMA, Statistician 
Newsprint Service Bureau 


>PP THE QUITE generally forecast recession in business ac- 
tivity in the United States developed as expected by many during 
the earlier months of 1949 but did not attain really serious propor- 
tions at that time. However, a reversal of the trend occurred in 
August only to be interrupted by the strike-induced decline to the 
year’s low point in October and which was succeeded by a very 
pronounced recovery thereafter. Thus the overall record of the 
year, while somewhat below that of 1948 was nevertheless very 
good and particularly so in comparison with postwar business de- 
clines of the past. 

The vicissitudes of the United States paper and paperboard in- 
dustry last year in general paralleled the trend of the overall econ- 
omy. Starting from a fairly high level, output went into a decline 
which was not arrested until August, with September showing 
further improvement while production in the final three months 
exceeded that of any quarter on record. Preliminary data indicate 
production of about 20,000,000 tons of paper and board in the 
United States in 1949 while it has been stated that Canadian output 
last year approximated the somewhat more than 6.000 000 tons 
turned out in 1948. Adding thereto the production in Newfound- 
land, continental output (excluding Mexico) was in the neighbor- 
hood of 26,450,000 tons which was about 7 per cent less than 
the all-time high of 1948 and 3 per cent under the 1947 total. 

In spite of further contraction of overseas markets for North 
American newsprint and in contrast to the generally lower level 


Consumption of Newsprint Paper in the United States 1924- 
1949 (Census Bureau estimates as of July 1) 





Index Numbers 
Pounds 1929 = 100 
Year Tons Per Capita Tons Pounds Per Capita 
1924 2,737.000 48.4 72 78 
1925 2,934,000 51.2 78 82 
1926 3,307 000 56.8 87 91 
1927 3,445,000 $8.2 91 94 
1928 3,515,000 58.7 93 94 
1929 3,780,000 62.2 100 100 
1930 3,563,000 57.9 94 93 
1931 3,245,000 52.3 86 84 
1932 2,840,000 45.4 75 73 
1933 2.690,000 42.8 71 69 
1934 3,058.000 48.3 81 78 
1935 3,300,000 $1.7 87 83 
1936 3,650,000 56.8 97 91 
1937 3 820.000 59.3 101 95 
1938 3,458,000 53.1 91 85 
1939 3,550,000 54.1 94 87 
1940 3,730 090 56.2 99 90 
1941 3,930,000 58.7 104 94 
1942 3,800 000 56.4 101 91 
1943 3,650,000 53.5 97 86 
1944 3,250.0C0 47.1 86 76 
1945 3,480,000 49.8 92 80 
1946 4.296.000 60.8 114 98 
1947 4.753.000 66.3 126 107 
1948 5.141,000 70.4 136 113 
1949 5,529,000 74.1 146 119 











of business activity in the United States, 
consumption of newsprint paper in this 
country was of such proportions that an all- 
time record productive effort by the con- 
tinental industry was required to achieve a 
balance between over-all demand and sup- 
ply. 
SUPPLY 

Production 

Representing the fourth in a series of con- 
secutive record years, North American news- 
print paper output in 1949 totaled 6,076,000 
tons. This was an increase of 226,000 tons 
or nearly 4 per cent over production in 1948 
while that of 1946—the first of the current 
sequence of peak output years—was ex- 
ceeded by almost 800,000 tons and the to 
some extent artificially stimulated prewar 
production record in 1937 was surpassed by 
1,132,000 tons. 

The 1949 continental newsprint produc- 
tion total was made up of 4,732,000 tons 
or 78 per cent in Canada, 900.000 tons or 
nearly 15 per cent in the United States and 
444,000 tons or slightly more than 7 per 
cent in Newfoundland which as of April 
Ist of that year became the tenth province 
of Canada. 

Twenty-five years ago the U.S. newsprint 
output representing nearly 49 per cent of the 
North American total was by a very slight 
margin larger than that of Canada, while 
in 1949 its proportion of a continental ag- 
gtegate more than 90 per cent greater than 
in 1925 had dropped to a little less than 
15 per cent. 

Canadian production in 1949 was nearly 
132,000 tons or 3 per cent in excess of the 
previous high record made in 1948, and 
589,000 tons greater than in 1946. The 
62,000 tons or 16 per cent increase over 
the preceding year in Newfoundland’s out- 
put also resulted in a new all-time peak. 
United States production in 1949 recorded 
a gain of 32.000 tons or approximately 4 per 
cent over 1948 and also exceeded that of 
any year since 1942 while the coming into 


(*) Abridged 
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production of the new mill at Coosa Pines, 
Ala., could result in increasing this coun- 
try’s output of newsprint to the 1,000,- 
000 ton range in 1950. Taking production 
a quarter of a century ago as equalling 100 
the 1949 indexes stand at 311 for Canada, 
458 for Newfoundland and 59 for the 
United States. 

In 1949 the newsprint paper industry as 
a whole operated at a rate in excess of es- 
timated theoretical capacity. This was the 
third successive year wherein the ratio of 
operations to the constantly increasing theo- 
retical capacity of the industry exceeded 100 
per cent and was in marked contrast to the 
low levels prevailing in the years 1931-1933 
when the average was only about 57 per 
cent. 


Shipments 

Of the newsprint tonnage produced on 
this continent in 1949 all but 14,000 tons 
went into the channels of distribution. Total 
shipments from the mills amounted to 6,- 
062,000 tons and were 228,000 tons or 4 
per cent greater than in 1948. Shipments 
made by Canadian producers totaled 4,- 
737,000 tons and exceeded production by 
almost 5,000 tons while those of the United 
States manufacturers were 898,000 tons or 
2,000 tons less than the quantity produced 
and the 427.000 ton movement from New- 
foundland mills did not equal their output 
by 17,000 tons. 

Tonnage held by all producers at the end 
of December last year aggregated 132,000 
tons and was 12 per cent greater than mili 
stocks at the end of 1948 and 30 per cent 
more than in 1947. However, the quantity 
was smaller than on the same date in 1946 
and 1945 and about 30 per cent less than the 
1935-1939 average. 


EXPORTS 
Official reports emanating from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics indicate the ex- 
portation of approximately 4,705,000 tons 
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of newsprint from Canada in 1949. Since 
this total includes exports from Newfound- 
land from the time the former British Col- 
ony became Canada’s newest province it is 
necessary to add thereto the shipments made 
by the mills there during the first quarter 
of last year in order to complete the export 
picture. Thus we find that 4,798,000 tons 
of newsprint paper went to destinations be- 
yond the borders of Canada and Newfound- 
land in 1949. 


The record high exports from Canada and 
Newfoundland in 1949 were 95,000 tons or 
2 per cent greater than in 1948 and 1,725,- 
000 tons above the war-time low of 1943. 
Of the total tonnage exported, 4,354,000 
tons or 91 per cent was shipped to the 
United States with the balance of 444,000 
tons going to destinations elsewhere 
throughout the world. The increase over 
1948 in exports to the United States 
amounted to 190,000 tons while the quan- 
tity going to overseas markets—reflecting 
exchange difficulties in various countries— 
declined by 95,000 tons from the preceding 
year and in percentage of total was, except 
for 1942, smaller than at any time during 
the period covered. 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce nearly 39,000 tons of domestically 
produced newsprint were exported from the 
United States in 1949. Exports from this 
country had remained stationary at 28,000 
tons during the years 1946-1948 so that 
the increase last year was rather unantici- 
pated and in view of the decline in ship- 
ments from Canada and Newfoundland to 
overseas destinations is somewhat of a para- 
dox. 


The most important overseas markets for 
United States newsprint in 1949 were the 
Philippines to which went 15,000 tons or 39 
per cent of the total, Mexico taking 12,000 
tons, and South and Central America the 
destinations for more than 4,000 tons and 
somewhat less than 2,000 tons respectively. 
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Compared with 1948, there were increases 
of 8,000 tons in shipments to the Philip- 
pines, 3,000 tons to South America and 
1,000 tons to Mexico. 

The North American newsprint industry 
as a unit last year exported 483,000 tons of 
paper to other parts of the world or 84,000 
tons less than in 1948 and except for the 
war depressed shipments in 1943 and 1942 
they were below those of any year since 
1933. 

IMPORTS 

According to Department of Commerce 
reports only just recently released from 
Washington, imports of newsprint paper 
into the United States in 1949 from all 
sources totaled 4,637,000 tons and amounted 
to more than 5 times the domestic produc- 
tion. The hitherto peak imports of 1948 
were exceeded by 244,000 tons or 51/4, per 
cent while the increase over 1945 imports 
was not far from 2,000,000 tons. Imports 
from Canada in 1949 were at a record high 
level of 4,111,000 tons and the 271,000 tons 
imported from Newfoundland also repre- 
sented a new high from that source while 
the 255,000 tons of European newsprint that 
entered this country did not equal 1948 im- 
ports by nearly 13,000 tons. 

Imports from Europe in the first quarter 
of 1949 were at a rate which had it been 
maintained throughout the year would have 
surpassed the 1939 peak by an appreciable 
margin. However, the 30,000 tons a month 
rate attained in the first three months de- 
clined to a monthly average of only 18,000 
tons in the last three quarters of the year. 
Of the overseas total, nearly 60 per cent 
or 151.000 tons was supplied by Finland 
while Sweden contributed 37,000 tons, the 
United Kingdom 35,000 tons and Norway 
30,000 tons. The balance was made up of 
small quantities from France, Austria and 
the Netherlands. Compared with 1948, the 
largest quantitative increase—almost 32,000 
tons—occurred in imports from the United 
Kingdom while those from Finland and 
Norway were greater by 20,000 tons and 
2,000 tons respectively. On the other hand, 
there were decreases of 33,000 tons in im- 
ports from Sweden and of 26,000 tons from 
France. In view of announced commitments 
for the current year with respect to domestic 
and other markets — not including the 
United States—it is possible that a smaller 
quantity of European newsprint will be 
available for export to this country in 1950. 
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CONSUMPTION 

Despite less pronounced upward trends 
than existed in 1948 in most major factors 
influencing the use of newsprint paper, con- 
sumption thereof in the United States in 
1949—unaffected by inadequacy of supply 
for the first time since 1942—continued to 
expand with both tonnage and percentage 
increases approximating those of the pre- 
ceding year. As has been the case since 
the end of the war consumption in this 
country in 1949 was considerably greater 
than that in the rest of the world combined. 

The publishers reporting to the A.N.P.A. 
used 4,257,000 tons of newsprint during 
1949—an increase of 6 per cent over the 
quantity used in 1948 and 19 per cent more 
than in 1947 while the war-time low con- 
sumption of 1944 was exceeded by 1,906,- 
000 tons or 81 per cent. 

It is presently estimated that the A.N.P.A. 
publishers used 77 per cent of the newsprint 
paper consumed in the United States in 
1949. On the basis of this assumption the 
indicated use by all consumers amounted to 
5,529,000 tons and exceeded the hitherto 
all-time high of 1948 by 388,000 tons or 
nearly 8 per cent. Compared to the average 
prewar consumption level during 1937-1941 
the increase in 1949 amounted to 1,829,000 
tons or nearly 50 per cent. The 8 per cent 
rise in total consumption in 1949 compared 
with the 6 per cent increment in use by the 
A.N.P.A. publishers indicates a greater rela- 
tive increase in usage of newsprint by con- 
sumers other than the large metropolitan 
press and constitutes a reversal of the post- 
war trend. 

The 1949 per capita use of slightly more 
than 74 pounds of newsprint paper was not 
quite 4 pounds greater than in 1948 and 
nearly 8 pounds more than in 1947, while 
compared with 1946 the increase was in 
excess of 13 pounds. The figures in the 
two right hand columns of the table show 
that while the consumption in tons index 
had exceeded that of the base period in four 
different years prior to 1947 it was not until 
then that the pounds per capita index rose 
above 1929. 

The apparent per capita consumption of 
paper and paperboard in the United States 
in 1949 is estimated to have been 331 
pounds, of which newsprint comprised ap- 
proximately 22 per cent. It has been esti- 
mated by the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, based on long-time trends in per 
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capita consumption and Bureau of Census 
forecasts of population, that by 1965 more 
than 35,000,000 tons of paper and paper- 
board will be consumed in this country. 
Should this prove to be so—the presence 
of a considerable element of uncertainty is 
conceded—and newsprint paper represent 
the same proportion of the total as in 1949 
—also highly conjectural—a more than 714 
million ton use in that year is indicated. 


OUTLOOK 

On the assumption that past experience 
in similar circumstances is a valid criterion, 
it is the opinion of some observers that the 
unanimity prevailing among almost all busi- 
ness analysts and economists in forecasting 
good business in the United States during 
the first half of 1950, justified acceptance 
thereof subject to some reservations. 

Thus far in 1950, however, predictions 
of high-level over-all business activity have 
proved to be correct. Should the uncertain 
factor due to the deteriorating coal situation 
be eliminated before it can cause serious 
damage to the general economy—toward 
which objective official efforts at long last 
are being directed—maintenance at this high 
rate in the near future would appear to be 
indicated and should be reflected in.a con- 
tinuing strong defnand for newsprint paper. 


> PALLET TRUCK BRAKE—Combination of 
brake and bumper for lightweight pallet 
truck consists of a curved steel plate which 
is welded to the bottom of the towing han- 
dle. When handle is raised, plate extends out 
in front of the truck and acts as a bumper 
if truck is run up against a solid object. 
Holding handle down brings plate in contact 
with the floor for braking action. Lyon- 
Raymond Corp., 8061 Madison St., Greene, 
N.Y. 


> DUST COLLECTOR—Valmont Type S Col- 
lector incorporates a longer tube of relatively 
small diameter and has just one care- 
fully proportioned inlet slot for flue gases. 
Tubes are nested close together, so that 
gases are guided to the inlet slot by the 
contour of the adjoining tube. This sets up 
an “S” shaped path which improves aero- 
dynamic flow of the gas, resulting in greater 
collection efficiency and use of fewer tubes 
to handle a given quantity of gas.. Prat- 
Daniel Corp., East Port Chester, Conn. 
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Review of 1949 In the Unbleached Kraft Paper Industry 


>>> THE KRAFT PAPER manufacturing 
industry enjoyed the third largest year of 
business in its history in 1949. Only when 
one makes comparisons with such bumper 
years as 1947 and 1948 does 1949 appear 
of moderate size. In this respect, it must 
be remembered that when comparisons are 
made with 1948 we are using a record high 
year during which practically every machine 
in the industry ran full throughout the 
twelve-month period. Ideal operating con- 
ditions of that type for any industry are 
not frequently duplicated. 1949 production, 
therefore, although approximately 1,900,000 
tons, represents a 12% decline from the 
record established in 1948. The same is 
true for orders and shipments. 

Detailed records of kraft paper produc- 
tion are available for a 16 year period. The 
year just compieted was one of only three 
years in that entire period (which contained 
a recession and a world war) in which kraft 
paper production declined from the previous 
year. How this occurred in 1949 perhaps 
requires explanation, 

A chart of kraft paper production during 
1949 would prove very similar to a chart of 
the Federal Reserve Board's Industrial Pro- 
duction Index, with which most manufac- 
turers are familiar. The industry was oper- 
ating practically at capacity at the start and 
at the end of the year, but in the middle 
of the year suffered a recession in its busi- 
ness which closely resembled events which 
took place in a large cross section of Amer- 
ican industry. In other words, what hap- 


DERNELL EVERY, Secretary 
Kraft Paper Association, Inc. 


pened in the unbleached kraft paper industry 
during 1949 was typical of what happened 
in most other nondurable goods industries. 
Inventories had been gradually built up 
among the industry's customers from early 
in 1948 until they reached a point in the 
spring of 1949 when almost simultaneously 
these customers became apprehensive con- 
cerning them. Orders fell off and the man- 
ufacturers had only their unfilled orders 
file to fall back upon for a period of about 
four months. The industry never does 
carry a very large file of unfilled orders 
and, consequently, a lack of orders almost 
immediately reflected itself in sharply re- 
duced production. This condition prevailed 
for about three months during which time 
the industry's customers liquidated their in- 
ventories and again began placing orders in 
normal volumes. Many customers even 
over-waited the proper buying point and 
were themselves short of stocks for their 
own operations during the fall. As previ- 
ously mentioned, the industry closed the 
year operating practically at capacity. 
Although it required four years to bring 
it about, a postwar inventory adjustment has 
now been completed. We have entered 
1950 with “normal’’ inventories in the hands 
of our customers and with the production 
and consumption of our products in better 
balance than has been the case in several 
years. Industrial activity, as a whole, re- 


mains strong with a forecast for greater unit 
sales by nondurable goods stores in 1950 
as compared with 1949. Kraft paper is an 
essential material for packaging these non- 
durable goods. 

In recent years there has been an accel- 
eration in the growth of population as a 
natural result of higher birth rates and lower 
death rates. Present population is approxi- 
mately 150,000,000, a figure the United 
States had not been expected to reach for 
another ten years. More people mean more 
retail sales which add to demand for kraft 
paper for packaging purposes. 

In summary, we foresee a good year for 
the industry in 1950. It should be con- 
siderably better than 1949, and, possibly, 
could prove equal to the record year of 
1948. 





> FLOOR COATINGS—An acid-resistant coat- 
ing for floors, walls, and machinery known 
as Stonhard Stoncote is a protective coating 
that can easily be applied to all maintenance 
areas or wherever corrosion is a special 
problem. May be applied with either a brush 
or a spray. Available in several colors. Ston- 
hard Co., 500 Stonhard Bldg., 1306 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


> PLATE-TYPE RHEOSTAT—This is designed 
for field control of d-c,shunt- or compound- 
wound motors, self-excited generators, ex- 
citers, separately-excited generators and syn- 
chronous motors. Furnished in three forms: 
6 in. form (27 resistance div.), 9 in. form 
(52 resistance div.), and 12 in. form (70 
resistance div.). General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N.Y. 
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The Operation of the Multiroll Beater- 
Refiner in a Southern Kraft Mill, by Milton 
R. Roberts, Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., 
Palatka, Fla. (Alkaline Pulping Session) 


The introduction covers the refining process 
as a matter of review with attention called to 
the fact that beating is usually considered a 
different operation from a continuous refining 
system employing jordans, etc. Beating covers 
the batch method of treating stock, whereas the 
continuous system is of a design to treat stock 
on the first pass through the refining equipment. 
Additional engines used in series accomplish 
the task. It is the purpose of the paper to show 
from operating date and photomicrographs that 
it is possible to treat fiber to the same extent 
as jordans and similar refining equipment with 
greater control and savings on power and main- 
tenance by using the multiroll beater type re- 
finer as a continuous system. First commercial 
installation of the new Noble & Wood Machine 
Co. multi-roll controlled Flow Victory Beater 
was completed last August at the Palatka, 
Fla., kraft mill of the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp. 

The beater type refiner is a triple roll beater 
in which the stock is treated continuously. The 
control is maintained through pressure adjust- 
ments of the bedplates. In the conventional 
batch system the bedplate is stationary with a 
small amount of roll pressure adjustment. In 
the triple roll beater the bedplates are supported 
during operation by six cylinders having from 
0 to 300 psi pressure. Pressure variations have 
direct bearing on the effect of treatment. The 
stock flow is introduced through flow spreaders 
in front of the first roll. This level is constant 
during operation and safety features are incor- 
porated in the design to prevent damage to the 
rolls or bedplates in event of flow failure. 

Tests conducted over a 6-month period of 
operation show the beater to have the effect 
and flexibility for which it was designed. Dur- 
ing the period of operation no apparent signs 


of wear are shown on the bars and no down- 
time was recorded due to mainten3nce. The 
bedplates can be reversed if necessary. This 
feature is expected to allow operating time to 
be double that of a bedplate which would re- 
main in the same position until completely 
unfit for use. 

Design of the beater has incorporated an 
oscillating roll for the prevention of grooves 
in either the roll or bedplates. Tests have shown 
this feature to have direct bearing on freeness 
of the stock treated and the quality of the stock 
from the standpoint of bursting strength. 

Data are given to substantiate the increase of 
quality due to the beater and data from paper 
machine records prior to and after beater in- 
stallation show difference in quality of paper 
made from beater treated fiber. Photomicro- 
graphs are shown as an aid in detecting the treat- 
ment variation at different pressures of the bed- 
plates. Micrographs of untreated and completely 
treated stock are submitted for comparison. 





The Manufacture of Chemigroundwood 
Pulp From Hardwoods, by C. E. Libby and 
F. W. O'Neil, N.Y. State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N.Y. (Semichemical Pulping 
Session ) 


A process has been developed for converting 
aspen, birch, beech and maple woods into me- 
chanical pulps which may be substituted success- 
fully for spruce mechanical pulps in most grades 
of paper. It is proposed to identify this new type 
of wood pulp by the coined name Chemiground- 
wood. 

The chemigroundwood process consists of a 
mild chemical pretreatment of the wood in 
block form followed by mechanical defibering 
in any conventional wood pulp grinder. Chemi- 
groundwood pulp is manufactured more suc- 
cessfully from hardwoods than from softwoods 
since the coniferous woods do not respond as 
favorably to this type of chemical treatment. 
The treated hardwood is ground with one-half 
to two-thirds the power and at double the pro- 
duction rate of spruce groundwood. The pulp 
itself is three to four times as strong as ordinary 





spruce groundwood, standing intermediate in 
this respect between spruce groundwood and un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. The chemigroundwood 
process gives pulp yields ranging between 85 
and 90 per cent of the weight of the original 
wood. 

Most species of hardwoods give chemiground- 
wood pulps which may be bleached with 
peroxide or calcium hypochlorite to the same 
final brightness as spruce pulp and at no 
greater cost. The high density of the principal 
hardwoods results in pulp yields that exceed 
the average yield from the conifers by at least 
700 pounds per cord of wood. The value of 
this additional pulp is several times as great 
as the cost of the mild chemical pretreatments 
which are an essential feature of this new 
pulping process. 

The Northeastern states have abundant re- 
sources of hardwoods that are available at 
relatively low cost compared to the softwoods. 
The ample | supply of these woods, plus the tre- 
ges in quality and yield of fiber 
by the chemigroundwood process, presents to 
the paper industry of this region an unprece- 
dented opportunity to reestablish the manufac- 
ture of wood pulp from native woods on a sound 
economic basis. 





adv 





A Stain For Use in the Microscopy of 
Beaten Fibers, by Francis L. Simons, Crane 
& Co., Dalton, Mass. (Papermaking-Four- 
drinier Session) 


The study of papermaking fibers during the 
beating cycle is made much more convenient 
by the stain described. Two direct dyes are used, 
a blue of Color Index No. 518 and an orange 
of Color Index No. 621. They are applied in 
water solution at 60 C. to fibers mounted on 
the microscope slide in the usual manner. Un- 
beaten fibers are colored blue whereas beaten 
fibers are dyed wholly or partly orange depend- 
ing on the degree of beating. 

Fibrils are stained orange and broken or 
bruised spots on the fibers are also orange 
while the remainder of the fiber is blue. A 
““broomed’’ end stains orange with gradual 
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transition to the blue of the rest of tne fiber. 

The effects of beating can therefi be fol- 
lowed closely and an over-all estimate of the 
degree of beating made from the relative amount 
of orange coloration present. The method is 
equally applicable to slush pulp or to defibered 
samples of finished paper. It is also relatively 
independent of cooking and bleaching condi- 
tions and gives the same results with such 
widely differing fibers as bleached cotton and 
unbleached sulphite. 








Developments in Methods of Treating 
Strawboard Wastes, by Don E. Bloodgood, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. (Fibrous 
Agricultural Residues Session) 


In introduction, the previous work on the ana- 
erobic digestion of strawboard wastes is dis- 
cussed and the conclusions are given. The next 
step in studying the problem was the designi 
of a pilot plant. The necessary considerations 
that must be taken into account in designing, lo- 
— and constructing a pilot plant are pointed 
out. In order to conserve digestion tank capacity 
it was decided to treat only the rotary-beater- 
washer wastes by the anaerobic process it being 
believed that the machine wastes would be about 
equal in waste concentration with the effluent 
from the anaerobic process. 

The anaerobic digestion process was started 
with digested sewage sludge. The details of 
starting the process are given. The available 
waste to be treated had a B.O.D. of 3560 ppm 
as compared to a B.O.D. of 955 ppm for the 
total waste used in the laboratory tests. 

The removal of total solids and B.O.D. ob- 
tained by primary sedimentation were 21.6 and 
31.0% indicating quite effective treatment by 
sedimentation. 

The digestion tank was maintained at about 
33 C. which is approximately the average tem- 
perature of the waste being treated. The B.O.D. 
reduction amounted to 0.0475 Ib. per cu. ft. per 
day with the production of an effluent with a 
B.O.D. of about 135 ppm. The main difficulty 
in operation has been the bulking of the sludge. 
This resulted in a problem in sedimentation in 
the secondary settling tank. This difficulty was 
not believed to have been caused by the ac- 
cumulation of solids because data indicated no 
increase in solids concentration in the digestion 
compartments even with no wasting of sludge. 

Laboratory tests have been conducted to deter- 
mine the relative values of ferric chloride, alum- 
inum sulphate, ferric sulphate and straw pulp 
as aids in filtering primary sludge. The indica- 
tions are that all of these agents make the sludge 
filterable. 





Mechanism of the Retention of Beater 
Added Urea Resins, by Manuel! N. Fineman 
and I. J. Gruntfest, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Wet Strength Session) 


Experiments described leave no doubt as to 
the importance of the ionic character of both 
resin and pulp to the mechanism of retention. 
There appears to be mm reason to isolate the 
problems of urea resin retention from those of 
other beater additives such as rosin, dyes, fillers, 
and melamine resins. 

Cationic urea resins are found to give high 
efficiencies even on thoroughly bleached pulps. 
Statements about the performance of urea resins 
as a class are shown to be precarious, however, 
unless both resins and pulps are defined in detail. 





Processes Being Used in Europe for the 
Manufacture of Straw Pulp, by Joseph E. 
Atchison, Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. (Fibrous Agri- 
cultural Residues Session) 


This paper discusses observations made by the 
author during a 5-month survey of the pulp and 
paper industry of seven of the western European 
countries. During this time an investigation was 
made of the present and potential utilization of 
straw in these Marshall Plan countries. A com- 
plete discussion is given of the elaborate straw 
preparation and cleaning equipment which is 
used by many of the European mills. The pulp- 
ing processes discussed include both those in 
which conventional digesters are used and the 
various continuous processes in use in Europe. 
Processes being conventional digesters include 
the traditional lime process, the soda and sul- 
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phate process, and the monosulphate process. 
Continuous processes include the Celdecor, Po- 
milio, Huguenot, and others. One unusual proc- 
ess discussed which does not fall in either of 
these categories is the Marsoni cold caustic 
precess being used in Italy. 





A_ Laboratory Corrugator for 9-Point 
Medium, by Norval F. Wilson, Alton Box 
Board Co., Alton, Ill. (Fibrous Agricultural 
Residues Session) 


A working model of a laboratory-type cor- 
rugator was built and samples of corrugated 
board were produced using the same paper that 
was run on a commercial corrugator. The opera- 
tion of the laboratory device involves the forma- 
tion of flutes from a metal plate replica of sin- 
gle-face corrugated board. An electric heating 
unit provides suitable temperatures. Samples pro- 
duced with this device always have perfect flute 
formation. The laboratory tests therefore show 
optimum quality on the medium used. Some 
special paper samples have given much higher 
flat-crush tests than any produced commercially. 
The effects of moisture in the corrugating 
medium, the degree of moldabiilty under higher 
temperatures, the influence of adhesive formula- 
tions, and other factors which enter into the 
production of better corrugated board are being 
investigated. A new model of the laboratory 
corrugator will be demonstrated. 





Permanence of Wet-Strength Paper, by 
C. S. Maxwell, and W. F. Reynolds, Ameri- 
can Cynamid Co., Stamford, Conn. (Wet 
Strength Session) 


The permanence of wet-strength paper is dis- 
cussed from two angles (1) permanence of the 
wet-strength properties and (2) permanence of 
the paper itself. The factors mentioned that 
affect the permanence of the wet-strength proper- 
ties are: mature of the wet-strength agent, pH 
of the paper during storage, temperature and 
humidity during storage, degree of cure of the 
wet-strength agent, and action of microorgan- 
isms. In regard to the permanence of wet- 
strength paper itself it is pointed out that many 
of the tests established for predicting the perma- 
nence of normal paper are unreliable when ap- 
plied to the usual wet-strength papers. Tests that 
are affected are disperse viscosity, copper num- 
ber, extracted pH, and folding endurance before 
and after oven aging. 





Improved Straw Pulp for Corrugating 
Paper, by H. M. Sutcliffe and S. I. Aronov- 
sky, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill., R. M. Wilkinson and W. D. 
Burnham, Central Fibre Products Co., 
Quincy, Ill., and W. A. Phillips and E. R. 
Carpenter, Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. (Fibrous Agricultural Residues 
Session) 

A large number of experimental cooks were 


made on wheat straw varying the amounts and 
kinds of chemicals in an attempt to produce im- 


proved pulps for corrugating. This work was 
part of a co-operative program between the 
strawboard industry and the Northern Labora- 
tory and was carried on with the active col- 
laboration of personnel from several strawboard 
mills. 

The chemicals used were lime, caustic soda, 
sodium sulphite, singly and in various combina- 
tions. The pulps prepared with caustic soda or 
sodium sulphite and with combinations of these 
two chemicals were distinctly stronger than lime- 
cooked pulps. The optimum results in this series 
of experiments were obtained with 6% NaOH, 
10% Na,SO,, 2% NaOH plus 4% Na,SO,, and 
2% Na,SO, plus 4% Na,CO,. The results indi- 
cated that suitable refining of straw pulp may be 
fully as important as the method used in pre- 
paring the pulp. Because of its high hericellulose 
content, straw pulp is an excellent material for 
producing corrugating paper with high-crush 
resistance. 





Neoprene Latex In the Paper Industry, by 
R. H. Walsh, H. H. Abernathy, W. W. 
Pockman, J. R. Galloway, and E. P. Harts- 
field, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. (Wet Strength Session) 


The paper industry is familiar with elastomer 
latices mainly as saturants and adhesives and has 
not considered them as pulp additives except in a 
few cases where relatively large amounts of elas- 
tomer have been added at the beater to produce 
imitation leather-type products. Recently it has 
been found that paper made from pulp properly 
treated with small of Neop latex 
Type 735 possesses a highly desirable combina- 
tion of properties. Further, this latex can be used 
in larger percentages to produce products similar 
to those produced by saturation. The latex is 
added to the pulp by an exhaustion procedure. 
Details of the process are described. Data illus- 
trating the high wet strength, good dry strength, 
folding endurance, and other properties of the 
neoprene treated paper are given. 








Corrosion in Sulphate Pulp Digesters, by 
T. C. Johnson, Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga. Chemical Engineering Ses- 
sion) 


A study of the corrosion problems experienced 
in twenty digesters at the Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. Savannah plant is presented. Although 
the original digester service was from 12 to 
14 years, newer digesters installed in 1947 and 
1948 appear to be corroding so rapidly that a 
life of 3 to 5 years is all that can be expected. 
All digesters have been operated under the same 
service conditions. 

A procedure has been adopted for measuring 
the digester plate thickness using an ‘‘Audi- 
gage’’ manufactured by the Branson Instrument 
Corp. The thickness measurements are plotted 
and compared with previous measurements to 
determine the rate of penetration of the plate. A 
visual inspection of the surface condition is also 
recorded. Penetration rates of 0.025 to 0.040 inch 
per year are typical in the older digesters but 
newer units are corroding at rates varying from 
0.075 to 0.143 inch per year. 





The selection of replacements is difficult be- 
cause of the lack of experience with alloys and 
carbon brick linings. In addition, the corrosion 
resistant qualities of carbon steel are obviously 
poorer now than previously. The problem of di- 
gester corrosion seems to be one which cannot 
easily be solved by one mill and calls for con- 
siderable additional study. 





The Stacomizer—A Continuous Roller 
Press, by R. J. Chambers, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., Quebec., and K. 
C. Logan, Northeastern Paper Products, 
Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Chemical Engineering 
Session) 


A novel type of hydraulically actuated con- 
tinuous roller press has been invented, con- 
structed and tested. This Stacom press or Staco- 
mizer is novel in design possessing a free float- 
ing ring which runs between two rolls. The 
material being pressed passes between the inner 
roll and the inner surface of the ring. This de- 
sign gives an acute angle to the nip and permits 
pressures to be developed which would reject 
the feed in a normal type of press. 

The initial commercial model was built to de- 
water bark and was subjected to a series of trials. 
The bark was discharged in a finely-divided state 
suitable for conveying or burning, and generally 
possessed a moisture content of 50 to 55%. 

Feed rates varied with the slipperiness of the 
bark and averaged about 70 tons of moisture- 
free material per 24 hours. Rates as high as 120 
tons were secured, but with very slippery bark 
the feed rate dropped to 40 to 50 tons. 





The Instron Tensile Tester, by George S. 
Burr and Harold Hindman, Instron Engi- 
neering Corp., Quincy, Mass. (Wet Strength 
Session ) 


A description is offered of the newly-developed 
Instron tensil tester which makes use of elec- 
tronic principles in weighing of the tensile forces 
and in controlling the sample extension with the 
load-elongation data plotted autographically. 
The design of the instrument is such as to make 
it suitable for the sensitive measurement of a wide 
variety of materials, of which paper is a promi- 
nent example. A discussion is presented of cer- 
tain techniques available for the evaluation of 
the various physical characteristics of paper, in- 
cluding the tensile strength, yield point, elastic 
modulus, energy absorption, and creep proper- 
ties. 





The Softening Mechanism of Paper Plas- 
ticizers by P. E. Nethercut, Watervliet Paper 
Co., Watervliet, Mich. (Wet Strength Ses- 
sion) 

Although softening agents have long been em- 
ployed in the paper industry to produce more 
flexible sheets, the nature of the plasticizing 
mechanism is still not understood. The present 
study is concerned with the effect of plasticizers 
on individual fibers. An instrument has been 
developed for measuring the flexural rigidity of 
fibers and filaments and also of paper sheets. 
Wood fibers proved too short to be used in this 
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test, and, therefore, Cordura filaments and ramie 
fibers and sheets were employed. The effect of 
water, ethylene glycol, glycerin, sorbitol, urea, 
and calcium chloride was investigated. The stiff- 
ness of the individual fibers is probably not 
highly significant in determining sheet stiffness, 
especially in the plasticized sheet, although this 
could not be definitely demonstrated experimen- 
tally. 





The Role of the Chemical Engineer in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, by G. W. E. 
Nicholson, Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York, N. Y. (Chemical Engineering Ses- 
sion) 

Until fairly recently, about ten to fifteen years 
ago, the activities of the chemical engineer and 
the chemist were largely limited to the labora- 
tory, testing raw materials and samples of chem- 
icals from the processes as well as samples of 
pulp and paper. In those days he did not par- 
ticipate very actively in the actual operation 
except in a more or less advisory or service 
capacity. However, in recent years a greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of the graduate 
engineer’s knowledge developed with the results 
that they have contributed materially to the 
progress of the pulp and paper industry. 

It is believed that the chemical engineer has 
a tremendous field open to him. However, a plan 
should be worked out so that he may obtain 
practical experience as well as being able to 
contribute to the welfare of his company. Such 
development plans as well as opportunities for 
the chemical engineer are discussed. 


Convention Papers 


Fabricating Quality and Per- 
formance Into Corrugated 
Shipping Containers* 


A. ©. PARSON 
Longview Fibre Co. 


Quality and performance in corrugated 
containers are no longer considered problems 
for board manufacturers alone. New and 
improved testing equipment and technique 
definitely has placed the responsibility for 
quality and performance onto the converter. 
This responsibility, coupled with more rigid 
specifications set up by container users and 
shippers, has forced the converter to become 
very fabrication-minded. 

Corrugated containers and combined board 
are subjected to some 12 different tests. 
Some tests are set up by the container user, 
some by shippers and ICC regulations, and 
still others by the converter himself. 

Naturally, the protection of the product 
within the container is of primary impor- 
tance; therefore, the ability of the container 
to withstand rough treatment in shipping 
and warehousing is determined by the fol- 
lowing tests: mullen, compression, puncture 
(inch ounces per tear inch), crush, drum, 
drop, score tear, impact, and adhesion. There 
are other tests which do not necessarily 
measure performance but are important in- 
sofar as quality containers are concerned. 
They are weight, caliper, and moisture. 

Uneven moisture content in a roll makes 
that roll very difficult to condition. The 
dry portion must be treated differently than 
the wet portion to get uniform flute forma- 
tions and proper adhesive distribution. Rolls 





(*) Abridged from address given before the 
joint meeting of the Pacific Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and the Pacific Coast Division of The 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc:, held on December 6, 1949, in 
Longview, Wash. 
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of 9 pt. should be round and tightly wound 
because flat rolls cause uneven pull, thus 
resulting in poor flute formation. Caliper 
of the 9 pt. also must be uniform for good 
flute formation. Proper density and finish 
of the sheet are necessary to secure the 
desired preconditioning effect. 

Quality at the corrugator is essential. 
Compression and flat crush tests results have 
their origin in flute formation and adhesion. 
Uniform flute formation and good adhesion 
are achieved by proper conditioning, tension, 
finger settings, adhesive and corrugating 
roll settings, and the adhesive itself. 

By proper conditioning is meant the mak- 
ing of the 9 pt. soft and pliable so that 
uniform corrugations are formed with the 
adhesive being applied to all flutes. This 
conditioning is done by the injection of 
steam and heat in relationship to the exist- 
ing condition of the 9 pt. If the 9 pt. is wet, 
heat with little steam is needed. Nine-point 
that is too wet or too dry tends to stick in 
the corrugating rolls. Such sticking causes 
some flutes to not contact the glue roll and 
results in skips in adhesion. Tension affects 
flute formations as well as distribution of 
adhesive onto the flutes. Dry rolls normally 
require more tension than wet rolls. 

Finger settings, which are probably the 
most important settings on a corrugator, 
must be set and adjusted very carefully. Once 
the correct setting is achieved, no changes 
should be made until all other adjustments 
fail to produce results. Improper finger 
settings will result in dry streaks having no 
adhesion, in heavy finger lines (the most 
common cause of failure in compression 


tests) and in badly formed or damaged 
flutes. 

Adhesive rolls must be set to give even 
distribution of adhesive with just enough 
adhesive applied to produce the bond re- 
quired. Also, care must be used to prevent 
the building up of adhesive on the corru- 
gating roll. Corrugating rolls once set 
should require very little adjusting. Rolls, 
however, should be kept clean and free of 
all foreign material. Steam pressure within 
the rolls must be maintained high enough 
to insure good flute formation. Syphons for 
ridding the rolls of water must be adequate 
and in good working order. Cold corrugating 
rolls are often responsible not only for poor 
flute formation but for poor adhesion as 
well. The 9 pt. has a tendency to stick to 
cold rolls and will not fluff out to contact 
the glue roll. 

Two types of adhesives are used on corru- 
gators; namely, silicate asd starch. Both 
types have their respective merits, silicate 
generally being considered superior for pro- 
ducing high crush and compression test. 
Starch, on the other hand, has the advantage 
insofar as moisture conditions are con- 
cerned. A container subjected to high mois- 
ture conditions in use and in storage tends 
to hold its rigidity better if starch has been 
used. 

On pressure-type corrugators, one other 
setting, that of the pressure roll, is of pri- 
mary importance. -It is at this point that the 
9 pt. is contacted by the top or inside liner. 
As the contact is a fraction of a second in 
duration, pressure must be severe in order 
to achieve setting of the adhesive. How- 
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ever, excessive pressure, or uneven pressure, 
will fracture or cut the liner and the 9 pt., 
resulting in a lowering of almost all tests 
to which the combined board and containers 
are subjected. 

Board combined at the pressure roll point 
is known as single-face. Such board, as it 
passes to the next operation, the double 
back glue station, must be watched closely. 
The sheet must pass over and under guides 
and rolls which will tilt or crush the corru- 
gations if care is not used. 

At the glue station, as the adhesive is 
being applied, the setting of the rider rol! 
should be just heavy enough to cause the 
flutes to come in contact with the glue roll. 
The flutes should not be crushed or knocked 
down. The liner, the bottom or outer liner, 
applied here, must be unwound with proper 
tension to prevent end warp. 

Preheaters at the glue station for both 
the liner and single-faced sheet are impor- 
tant in warp control. The platens, or dry- 
ing section of the corrugating unit, must be 
of sufficient length and heating capacity to 
properly set the adhesive. 

Platens over which the combined sheet 
travels must be kept smooth and clean to 
prevent scuffing or marking of the board. 
Also, belts which hold the board on the 
platens and pull the sheet through the 
machine must be uniform in_ thickness. 
Such belts are required in order to properly 
force the single-faced sheet onto the bottom 
liner so that all flutes come in contact with 
that liner and are held there until the glue 
is set. 

It is at the glue station that the “‘hi-lo’’ 
flutes show up, with the “hi” flutes only, 
adhering to the bottom liner. These skips 
in adhesion materially lower the compres- 
sion test, particularly if the skips are near 
scores or corners of a container. 

As the combined board emerges from the 
double-facer, another cycle of fabrication is 
entered into, that of slitting and flap scor- 
ing. If slitter knives are kept sharp and 
properly set, clean edges are no problem. 
Scores of correct profile properly set, are 
very important in achieving high top to 
bottom compression test at low deflection. 
Male and female scores must be in perfect 
alignment to prevent cutting. 

The final operation of the combining 
machine, which is the taking off and stack- 
ing of the blanks, also can affect quality 
and performance. Rough handling, at times, 
will break the adhesive bond, mark the 
sheets, and, in extreme cases, crush the 
corrugations. Poor stacking, with edges 
and ends not straight, causes warp and poor 
adhesion. Tiers of blanks piled too closely 
together do not allow for ventilation; con- 
sequently, if loads are subjected to a cool 
atmosphere, sweating occurs and the adhe- 
sive bond is broken. Every other handful 
of blanks must be turned over as it is 
stacked to prevent warping. 

Quality printing is contingent on impres- 
sion, register, and ink coverage. Enough 
impression must be applied to prevent smear 
and offset, but not enough to crush the 
corrugations to a point that poor test re- 
sults are obtained. To obtain register, it is 
necessary to hold the blanks securely as they 
pass between the feed rolls and pull rolls. 
The setting of these rolls must be correct 
to prevent slipping and crushing. Ink cover- 
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age, while not affecting performance, does 
affect appearance. The adjustment of ink 
rolls and ink flow is very important. Correct 
choice of printing dies aids materially in 
achieving all requisites for good printing. 
Hardness of the dies must be of proper 
durometer to accomplish good coverage 
without excessive impression. 

Aside from actual printing on the printer 
slotter, the scoring and slotting done in this 
operation require their individual shares of 
attention. Scores, here too, must be of 
proper profile; and set to insure a good 
square fold, yet not cutting the liner. The 
top score must be centered with the bottom 
score to prevent folding erratically. Dimen- 
sions as to the box size must be checked 
carefully to assure a good fit of the contents 
for which the container is made. Slotting 
must be done with sharp knives to prevent 
ragged edges. The top and bottom slotter 
heads must be set close enough together to 
hold the blank firmly between slots, being 
very careful to prevent crushing. 

With the advent of modern automatic 
equipment for joining, chance for damage 
at this point has increased. Folding equip- 
ment for either tapers or stitchers makes it 
necessary for the blanks to pass between 
feed and pull rolls—always a crushing 
menace. Folding and squaring devices must 
be watched and set carefully to prevent 
damage. 

Taping machines proper have their own 
damage points, such as crushing at pull rolls 
and conveyor belts. The conveyor belts 
probably are guilty of more crushing than 
in any other part of the tape machine. 
Setting the top belt down onto the lower 
belt often overcomes such taping faults as 
slippage, poor adhesion and variation in 
tape application. In some cases, however, 
crushing continues to occur. So this prac- 
tice must be supervised closely. 


Care and Use of Chipper Knives* 


Cc. B. NEWELL 


Field Engineer 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


A chipper knife is one of the most abused 
of all cutting tools, and there are a num- 
ber of reasons why they do not always give 
the best results. The most important rea- 
son is improper grinding. This being true, 
your chipper operation is no better than 
the knives you use, and they are no better 
than your grinding. 

It should be recognized that the best 
knives in use today, made of the finest pos- 
sible alloy steel and with proper heat treat- 
ing, can easily be spoiled in a few seconds 
at the grinder. 

Good grinding is a responsibility of the 
management, which must do its share by 
providing knife grinding equipment capable 
of doing the work necessary. The type or 
make depends somewhat upon the particular 
plant, how many knives are to be ground a 
day, and what other type of knives are to 
be ground or could be ground on the same 
machine, such as paper knives, slitter knives, 
stop cutters or doctor blades. 





(*) Abridged from paper given at the national 
convention of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, held at At- 
lantic City, N.J., June 17-20, 1949. 
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B. The other type consists of a table and 
knife bar which are stationary; the abra- 
sive wheel motor and head are set on 
ways and slide horizontally by the knife. 

The length of machine to be bought de- 
pends on many factors. For chipper knife 
grinding only, a knife bar long enough to 
hold a half set or 5 knives at a time is ad- 
visable. This will help hold the balance of 
knives on chipper. This would normally 
make the machine not over 150 in. long. 

Beyond this length, the abrasive wheel in 

grinding high carbon-high chrome wears or 

This is either direct or bolt driven from breaks away faster than the steel, making 

an electric motor which forms part of the feed from both ends and in the middle neces- 

head of the machine and remains sta- sary. 

tionary. If it is desired to decrease the time in 


Proper personnel should be assigned this 
specialized job and taught how to grind 
knives properly. It is essential to find the 
proper grinding wheel specification, and to 
insist on its being used and not changed 
every few wheels (as is quite often done) to 
cut down on the cost of the wheels. 


Grinding Machines 
There are two types of knife grinders: 
A. The knife is held on a knife bar attached 
to a table which slides on ways back 
and forth in front of the grinding wheel. 





Twin pumps illustrated, driven by a 
100 hp motor mounted between 
them, were installed in a South 
paper mill in 1930. 








HAVING SLIDE RULE TROUBLE? 


if it concerns vacuum pumps, you'll find a solution in the 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE wide line of standard sizes. 


Roots-Connersville has been supplying Vacuum Pumps to 
paper mills for many years, for use on suction rolls, flat 
boxes, and felt conditioners. Satisfied users long since 
discovered these important advantages: 
High Volumetric Efficiencies—accurately maintained clearances, effectively sealed 
by water, insure high efficiencies; air being handled can be dry, or contain 
vapors or liquids. 
Low Friction Losses—due to no contact between impellers or impellers and casings. 
High Speeds—permitting direct connection to standard motors, saving first 
cost, space and weight. 
Flexibility—to meet varying vacuum requirements; suction automatically created 
to overcome resistance in system. 
Durability and Dependability—simplified design and construction for long-time, 
attention-free operation. 

Solve your vacuum pump problems permanently by consulting with 
Roots-Connersville on any requirement, for new installations or replacements. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


503 Monroe Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
ey. ¥ 
s 
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grinding, an electro-magnetic chuck is rec- 
ommended which can be bought for most 
any grinder, saving a great deal of time in 
bolting on and unbolting knives from the 
knife bar. 

Knife bars and tables should be designed 
heavy to avoid distortion. A rigid table, 
knife bar and base are vitally necessary. 
Green castings should not be used in the 
manufacture of any grinding machine. Knife 
bars may be trued up or faced by grinding. 
It is necessary to set the knife bar face 
vertical and straighten up the wheel so it 
will just grind on both edges. A very light 
cut should be taken and a proper wheel 
for grinding cast iron should be used. Watch 
for the wheel loading and heating the bar, 
which causes distortion. Coolant should not 
be used on cast iron. 

Segmental grinding chucks are a good 
investment. Segments are cheaper than solid 
wheels, grind cooler, keep cleaner and gener- 
ally grind faster. 


Coolants for Grinding 

Water is one of the best coolants that 
can be used, due to its properties of trans- 
ferring heat from the steel to itself, but 
water also causes rust to the object being 
ground, which is not so important for 
chipper knives due to the special alloy steel 
used, but would cause trouble with paper 
knives or slitters. Moreover, water will 
cause rust on the grinder table, knife bar, 
and exposed parts, and wear out the machine 
in a very short time. 

Soluble oils for grinding, added to water, 
do an excellent job. The soluble oil should 
be of the type specified for grinding appli- 
cations. That is, it should emulsify in hard 
or soft water, should permit grinding dirt 
to settle, must be relatively stable and have 
good detergent or cleansing action. The lat- 
ter property keeps the work, the grinding 
wheel and the machine clean so that stock 
may be removed accurately and rapidly. 

The coolant pump and piping should be 
of ample capacity. Due to the abrasive ma- 
terial being pumped the pump impeller 
wears and the efficiency of the pump is low- 
ered but there should still be sufficient vol- 
ume for proper operation. Small pipe lines 
are a nuisance due to plugging, cutting off 
the coolant stream and burning the knife. 

Coolant tanks generally supplied with a 
grinder seldom have sufficient capacity. A 
capacity of 40 to 60 gal. is an absolute 
minimum for safety and to allow time for 
settling. A tank of 80 to 100 gal. capacity 
or larger is advisable. A tray set on top of 
the tank, with baffles dividing it into sec- 
tions, serves as a good dirt catcher and 
lengthens the life of the pump. 

The grinding machine should be set on a 
heavy concrete foundation and insulated 
from the building, if vibration makes it 
necessary. The machine should be set in 
a well lighted and clean location so that 
there can be no excuse for not doing good 
work. 

Insurance against burning is an important 
factor. To accomplish this result the grind- 
ing wheel or segments should be self-dress- 
ing. In other words, the grain should break 
away fast enough to expose new cutting 
surface as fast as the wheel dulls. 

Coolant is used primarily to erode the 
dirt from the wheel to keep it cutting cool 

(Turn to page 1482) 
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Metal Gasket 


Has the resilience required to maintain a 


tight seal. 





Skee. md a 


A flexible all-metal gasket for high pres- 
sure and high temperature applications is 
claimed to possess the qualities of solid 
metal without the rigid characteristics of 
ordinary solid metal gaskets. Even after ex- 
tended service involving great changes in 
pressure and temperature, it is claimed that 
this new all-metal gasket has the resilience 
required to maintain a tight seal. The basic 
spiral-wound feature is used in the gasket, 
and several types of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals are used in combination. Flexitallic 
Gasket Co., Camden, N.J. 


Operation Pen 


For use on circular 
potentiometers. 


chart electronic 





A solenoid-actuated pen which avoids 
ink-throwing while providing speedy re- 
cording makes use of an amplifying linkage 
designed so that the solenoid’s high velocity 
reaction is almost spent before the pen is 
picked up and moved. It is a V-type, holding 
a five-day supply of recording ink. It is 
claimed, by the engineers of this company, 
to be essential for thermal limit recording 
in continuous pasteurizing processes, for 
temperature measurements on tire presses 
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or rubber curing and plastic molding, and 
for many other applications. Brown Instru- 
ments Div. of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., Wayne and Roberts Aves., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Pumps 


Intended for a broad range of duties in 
general service. 





Side suction, close coupled pumps are 
designed for small capacity (5 to 75 gpm), 
medium head (0 to 100 ft. head) duty— 
for operation at speeds from 1750 to 3500 


rpm depending upon head and capacity re- ° 


quired. Available sizes 1 in., 14% in. and 
114 in., in bronze fitted, all iron or all 
bronze construction. Aurora Pump Co., 110 
Loucks St., Aurora, III. 


Photoelectric Control 
Used for various inspection applications. 
The new high speed sensitive photoelec- 
tric control Type 23LF3 is most generally 
used to maintain an accurate register of 
paper and cellophane which is being proc- 
essed for bags and wrappers. Scanner of 
this unit consists of light source, phototube 
and amplifier tube in a single small housing. 
A common lens system is used. The control 
is designed to operate in any small sudden 
change or “bump” in the quantity of light 
which reaches the photoelectric tube. Photo- 
switch Inc., 77 Broadway, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 


Specialty Bag Machine 
Makes siftproof multiwall specialty bags 
with self-opening square bottoms. 





New Products 


Included in the features of the Model 84 
IRA bag machine is the patented double 
differential compensator and electric eye 
scanner for automatically locating a pre- 
printed design in relation to the cut-off. The 
unit is outfitted for 4 to 6 hole adjustable 
punching for potato bags, staggered bottom 
slitting and/or slitting in the tube, code 
number printer, Farval “one-shot” lubrica- 
tion system, lay shaft drives to cross posters 
and web slitters and others. Potdevin Ma- 
chine Co., 1234-38th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pyrometer 


Claimed to produce a 99 per cent response 
to a temperature change in one second. 





New radiation pyrometer is designed for 
indicating, recording or controlling temper- 
atures up to 4000 F. in furnaces and kilns. 
It is mounted on the outside of the furnace 
or kilns, away from the hot zone, and picks 
up radiant energy emitted from the surface 
of the object under measurement. Actual 
surface temperature measurements of the 
work are thus obtained, rather than the usual 
furnace atmosphere temperatures, The Bris- 
tol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Paper Roll Grab 
Lift truck attachments facilitate loading 
and unloading. 

A paper-roll grab for handling rolls of 
tightly wrapped paper cylinders ranging in 
diam. from 23 to 36 in. and weighing up 
to 1700 Ib. consists of hydraulically con- 
trolled steel plates faced with rubber for 
non-slip retention. The clamshell bucket, 
for handling bulk materials such as sand, 
chemicals, insulating materials, etc., has a 
capacity of 7/16 cu. yd. It opens and closes 
by means of hydraulic power. The revolving 
apron attachment makes possible the turning 
over or dumping of lift truck loads by a 
hydraulic mechanism. It turns 180 deg. in 
either direction from the center. Hyster Co., 
Portland 8, Ore. 
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perform better 


last longer 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... Al- 
ways dependable, 
these low-cost 
floor protection 
products have 
been made to give 
you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
free service. 


DARNELL CORP LTD 


NG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
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Floating Skimmer 


For use in stationary and locomotive 
boilers. 


Lg 





The floating skimmer is a scientifically 
developed device to achieve accurate, auto- 
matic blowdown of suspended and dissolved 
solids from a point at or near the water 
surface. It is constructed of stainless steel 
and consists of a shallow, adjustable trough 
20 inches long by 5 inches wide by 2 inches 
deep, suspended between two 61/, inches dia. 
spherical floats, and having a screen mount- 
ed over the trough. Floats are guaranteed to 
withstand up to 1400 psi. Installation in- 
volves no complicated gauging, measure- 
ments or special tools. Boiler Specialties 
Corp , 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hub Sprockets 


Practically any speed ratio desired can be 
obtained. 





The new style demountable hub sprocket 
is made up of a steel plate sprocket, bored 
and drilled, to which a machined cast iron 
hub is attached by heat treated cap screws. 
Bolt holes in the hub are threaded. Sprock- 
ets are interchangeable. Ft. Worth Steel and 
Machinery Co., 3600 McCart St., Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 


Chain Saw 


Weighs less than 25 lb. complete with 
blade and chain. 





A full 3 hp. logger’s chain saw is de- 
signed for one-man use, and it is claimed 
the combination of power and light weight 
of this unit enables operators to obtain more 
board feet per man-hour in medium and 
small timber. The saw performs all types of 





sawing for logging operations, including 
felling, limbing, bucking and topping. Two 
straight-blade models are available, with 18- 
or 24-inch blades; a 14-inch bow saw, de- 
signed to cut small timber in any position 
or location without pinching or prying is 
also available. McCulloch Motors Corp., 
6101 W. Century Blvd., Los Angeles 45, 
Calif. 


Crane Cab Air Conditioning 


Temperature held at 80 F. with 50 per 
cent relative humidity. 








Lintern Aire-Rectifiers are available. in 
two models: the completely self-contained 
unit, which can be located entirely in the 
cab and is especially suitable when buying 
new cranes; and, the split unit model with 
cooling coil and filter equipment located in 
the cab and the condenser unit located at 
any convenient location on the crane. Both 
units are connected by refrigerant lines, suit- 
ably protected against vibration. It is claimed 
the use of this equipment invariably results 
in improved production and better working 
conditions. The Lintern Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Variable Speed Motor 


Useful for agitator drives and for building 
into machines. 





REE eae ee 
This company’s Herringbone rotor, laby- 
rinth seals, heavy duty ball bearings and 
new streamlined case is incorporated in the 
“Speed-Trol” vertical mounted motor. It is 
available with integrally built Sterling- 
designed helical gears. Another feature is 
the fingertip control of speed with the large, 
easy-to-read speed indicator allowing infinite 
speed adjustment through either the finger- 
tip control on the motor or through mechani- 
cal, electrical, or lever-type controls. Sterling 
Electric Motors, Inc., 5401 Anaheim-Tele- 
graph Road, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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Asarco Sheet Lead @ ee All commercial weights and 


Tellurium Chemical. . 


sizes. Chemical ... . Antimonial. 


Asarco Lead Pipe @ ee All commercial sizes. Special 


sizes on request. Chemical ... Tellurium Chemical... Antimonial. 


Asarco Lead and Lead Lined Valves 


@ @ © Split Type “Y” and “Angle”, Standard “Y”, Gate, Check, 
Hard Lead “Y”, Plug and Seat. 


Asarco Lead Fittings... ences, ccoses, tees, 


“Y's”, (with plain ends, with flanges on, or for flanging in the 
field). Chemical and Antimonial. 


Asarco Lead Wool @0@ 5/8” rope in 50 Ib. waterproof bags. 
Asarco Lead Specialties. .. :.ccic: .0.3 
Castings to specification. 


See Federated also for Lead Lined Pipe 
Lead Lined Fittings, Lead Lined Flanges 
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Dependable Quality 


for 69 years... 


STARCH 


for 


TUB SIZING 


BEATER 
SIZING 


THE HUBINGER CO. 
Keokuk, Est. 1881 




















“READY DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 


as da 
Y oe i 
The Most =o 
That Write for 
Can Be Put Instruction 
in a Mortise Sheet “O” 
Wheel. Which Is 
Ready Free. 
Dressed | = 





QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Stock Consistency 
Controlled and Recorded 


by new 


F & P CONSISTORATOR 


F&P Consistorator in the 
mill of the Mersey Paper 
Company. Jagged line on 
instrument chart is a 
record of dilution water 
valve action . . . smooth 
line is a record of con- 
trolled consistency. 





Vv Accurate measurement and control of stock con- 
sistency is a vital factor in paper quality. F&P 
CONSISTORATORS hold dry stock content of pulp 

within + 1/10 of 1% in the operating range of 1.5% to 
4.5%. Compensation for changes in consistency at the beaters, 
the Jordans and the mixed stock chest is continuous and auto- 
matic. (The pneumatic controller has 15-200% throttling 
range and automatic reset.) 


< Consistency changes are detected by a float. The bond 
between the float and the controller is magnetic, 
requiring no mechanical linkages. The eye-level chart 
provides a continuous record of water valve action and con- 
trolled pulp consistency. Alarm sounds when dilution water 
demand exceeds supply. Wetted parts are made from type 316 
stainless steel. The first cost of the F&P CONSISTORATOR is 
low, and maintenance is negligible. Catalog 77 gives more 


details. 


x CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY! 





0) Please send me a copy of Catalog 77, 
“CONSISTORATOR Consistency Controller.”’ 
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Right Angle Drive Unit 
Shaft extensions have dirt and moisture 
repelling oil seals. 

The new stock right angle drive unit has 
special spiral bevel gears, case hardened and 
matched, and lapped in pairs after harden- 
ing. Both input and output shafts are 114 
inch diameter and are mounted in precision 
tapered roller bearings. Capacity of these 
units is from 6 to 12 hp., depending on 
ratio. Available stock ratios are 1 to 1, 2 to 
1, 3 to 1, 3 to 2, and 4 to 3. Ohio Gear 
Co., 1384 E. 179th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Diaphragm Seals 


For use with any make pressure instru- 
ment, 





Two general classes of these diaphragm 
seals are available, plain type for non- 
clogging corrosive service and cleanout type 
for clogging service, each class being offered 
for either pipe mounting or flange mounting. 
Standard line of eight types are suitable for 
pressures to 600 psi or 2,000 psi depending 
on type. Units for presuures to 5,000 psi 
are made for specific applications. All seals 
use a thin diaphragm to transmit the process 
pressure through a liquid filled system to the 
pressure instrument element. This line of 
seals is intended to assist the increasing use 
of instruments subject to corrosion or clog- 
ging in the chemical and process industry. 
Mansfield & Green, 1051 Power Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


Close-Coupled Pumps 
Motor available for all electric circuits 
and various enclosures. 

Type SAC close-coupled small capacity— 
low head duty side suction pumps are for 
general service or for use as an integral 
part of manufacturer's products such as air 
conditioning units, cooling towers, evapora- 
tor coolers, hot water circulators, etc. Avail- 
able sizes are 34 in., 114 in. and 2 in. in 
bronze fitted, all iron or all bronze con- 
struction. Casings are vertically split. Pump 
and motor supported by adaptor bracket. 
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Motor is built to NEMA specifications, and 
equipped with stainless steel shaft. Ball 
bearings are built into the motor. Aurora 
Pump Co., 110 Loucks St., Aurora, III. 


Packing Material 
Is not attacked by any acids or alkalis. 





A molded form packing material called 
Chemlon retains all of the chemically inert 
properties of the familiar braided packing. 
It is effective to temperatures of 450 F. The 
special molding’ process results in high flex- 
ibility. Another feature is the electrical 
properties of the material. Low power factor 
and low dielectric constant makes it an in- 
sulator for high frequency transmission lines 
where low loss is a necessity. Among the 
many molded forms furnished are washers, 
bushings, rings, self sealing ““V"’ crossection 
rings, ring gaskets, and jacketed (French) 
gaskets. Crane Packing Co., 1800 Cuyler, 
Chicago, III. 


Dump Truck 
Designed for bulk handling, the body 
dumps by gravity. 

Battery powered electric end dump burden 
carrier truck dumps by gravity when body 
is released by means of a lever convenient to 
the operator's position. Body dumps clean- 
ly and returns to lever latched position when 
emptied. Capacity of body is 114 cu. yd. 
and truck load capacity is rated at 6000 Ib. 
Mercury Mfg. Co., 4102 So. Halsted St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Coil-Type Clamp ° 
Offers new approach to holding, Higging, 
clamping and guiding problems. 





This unique industrial clamp for main- 
tenance, production, laboratory and display 





use throughout industry possesses six notable 
characteristics: automatic takeup, constant 
clamping pressure regardless of the thickness 
of the object held, enormous dimensional 
range between clamp heads, full clamping 
pressure inherent in single part (without ex- 
ternally applied forces), extreme flexibility 
in locating clamping pressures (head pres- 
sures need not always be opposed), and coil- 
form heads or jaws which can act as cord 
or tubing guides or as a base for freely sup- 
porting the clamped object. Available stand- 
ard sizes cover a range of clamping pressures 
from 2 oz. to 20 lb. in 8 increments. In 
breadth they range from 14 in. to 2 in. 
Hunter Spring Co., 1 Spring Ave., Lansdale, 
Pa. 


Round Belts 
Built without a splice. 

Round cross section construction of these 
round endless belts helps eliminate vibration. 
Cord pulling members keep stretch at a min- 
imum. Bias cut jackets protect the inner 
structure and insure flexibility. Belts are 
recommended for quarter turn, mule, ser- 
pentine, cross drives, and other special wheel 
turning applications. The company claims 
they can easily be shifted on step-up pulleys 
for speed changes. For use on drills, high 
speed hammers, tappers, saws, valve re- 
facers, and other small machinery. U. S. 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N.Y. 


Knife Grinder 


Results in smoother table operation and 
more flexible table control. 





The DN Series knife grinder in sizes up 
to 108 inches in work piece capacity features 
new type extra wide table ways, machined 
and scraped to extremely close tolerances 
for smooth, flexible, accurate table move- 
ment. The ruggedly constructed cabinet type 
base and new type permanently aligned knife 
bar result in more accurate cutting edges 
and longer wearing blades. Hanchett Mfg. 
Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 


Motor Starters 
Designed for use on farm machinery, small 
pumps, blowers, etc. 

Manually operated starters for a-c motors 
up to 714 hp. are furnished in both toggle 
and push-button types in 2-, 3-, and 4-pole 
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forms, Size 0 and 1. Feature of these start- 
ers is their bimetallic overload protection, 
which replaces the solder-pot relay and pro- 
vides accurate response to overloads. Start- 
ers in general purpose enclosures can be 
padlocked; toggle type can be padlocked in 
both the ON and OFF positions. All live 
parts are mounted on a strong molded base 
of high insulating quality. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Contactor 


Compact, but adequately insulated between 
all live parts. 

Requiring a space of only 15 in. wide, 25 
in. deep and 38 in. high, this high voltage 
air break contactor incorporates three prin- 
ciples of arc extinction. These include two 
breaks in series, magnetic blowout, and in- 
creasing the length of the arc path both 
horizontally and vertically. Despite its com- 
pactness, ground and mechanical sturdiness 
and accessibility have not been sacrificed, 
according to the company’s engineers. The 
unit is available with mechanical and elec- 
trical interlocks for reversing or dynamic 
breaking service. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hydraulic Hand Tool 


Capable of cutting both wire rope up to 
114, inches and mild steel rod up to 
¥/, inch. 





A new tool called the “Guillotine” with 
shear-type cutting blade is not only capable 
of cutting both wire rope and steel rod, but 
also can be adapted to perform crimping, 
swedging, and bending operations on large- 
diameter material. Heavy duty design fea- 
tures special forgings and high-tensile steel 
castings, yet the unit weighs only 40 Ib. for 
easy portability. The tool operates by hand 
pumping, using the operator's weight, not 
strength, to make the cut. Manco Mfg. Co., 
Bradley, Ill. 


Self-Cleaning Filter 


Permits automatic cake removal and dis- 
posal. 


Elimination of opening the filter at the 
end of each cycle to sluice the cake from 
leaves is possible with this “Auto-Sluice”’ 
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filter. The “auto-sluice” is built into the fil- 
ter cover and consists of a header into which 
high pressure spray nozzles are fitted. These 
are so positioned that the sprays of sluicing 
liquid strike the cake of each leaf. Air mo- 
tors impart both rotary and reciprocating 
motion, assuring thorough cleaning of all 
surfaces. Performance records have shown 
that filter cakes up to 35 cf can be removed 
in as little as 15 minutes with only 70-100 cf 
of water consumed. Filter cake does not have 
to be handled. Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, 
et A 


Thermocouple Thermometers 


Designed for accurate measurement of 
temperatures. 





Included in a line of temperature indica- 
tors are the cold-end compensated thermo- 
couple thermometers for measuring tempera- 
tures up to 3000 F. and resistance thermome- 
ters for temperatures up to 300 F. The 
thermocouple thermometer is available in 
two sizes: Type DO-71 -with a 314 inch 
flange and DW-71 with a 214 inch flange. 
These can be used for temperature measure- 
ment in industrial applications such as galva- 
nizing vats, melting pots, industrial furnaces, 
ceramic kilns, etc. Resistance thermometers, 
the DB-15 long scale and Types DD-6 and 
DD-7 six-inch rectangular, surface- and 
flush-mounted are suitable for bearing tem- 
perature measurement, generator- and trans- 
former-winding temperature indication, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning testing, 
drying operations, remote fluid temperature 
indication, and scientific laboratory work. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


Floating Vane Pump 


Possible to pump liquids, gases and air 
with positive displacement. 





The controlled floating vane principle has 
been incorporated in pumps manufactured 
by this company, resulting in a pumping 
action that has the advantages of a turbine 
with positive displacement. This action 
makes it possible to adapt this principle to 


many new mechanical operations in the 
pumping field. In the power field, the pump 
can also be used as a rotary engine or fluid 
motor with high starting torque and a wide 
speed range. Chicago Laboratory & Engi- 
neering Co., 4140 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill. 


Resin-Coating 
Requires no mixing and is flexible when 
dry. 

New type of coating known as B Resin 
Solution is made for application at room 
temperature, and is resistant to acids of 
higher concentrations, resistant to higher 
liquid temperatures (180-200 F.), and re- 
sistant to such solvents as the alcohols and 
straight chain chlorinated and aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Laboratory tests indicate the 
coating to be completely resistant to sul- 
phuric acid of concentration tests up to 90 
per cent up to 125 F., while 98 per cent acid 
at room temperature merely removes the 
gloss from the film but does not disintegrate 
it. The solution adheres well to wood, rub- 
ber, carbon, and similar materials. For steel 
and concrete a primer is required. Carboline 
Co., 7603 Forsythe Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Chemical Feeder 


Treats up to 7000 gal. per day of water 
directly. 





Compact, self-contained chemical feeder 
called ‘‘Feed-Rator” is made of transparent 
acrylic plastic and simultaneously controls, 
meters and dispenses relatively small 
amounts of bactericides, catalysts, disinfec- 
tants, fungicides, inhibitors, reagents and 
other chemicals into a larger stream. The 
built-in eductor takes the place of a pump, 
and many highly corrosive chemicals can be 
fed directly from a container. In a bypass 
arrangement, using a solution containing 5 
per cent active reagent by weight, 5 ppm of 
the reagent can be delivered to over 14,000,- 
000 gal. of water per day. Fischer & Porter 
Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
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Speed Drive 
Provides dynamic braking, overload and 
low-voltage protection. 

An electronic adjustable-speed drive starts, 
stops, and controls the speeds of ¥g to 14 
hp. d-c motors, operated from single-phase, 
50/60 cycle, 220/440-V power sources. The 
use of an armature control makes possible 
a speed range of 20 to 1 at constant torque. 
Separate field rheostats and linestarters are 
not required. A small, compact control sta- 
tion is supplied for separate mounting at a 
location convenient to the operator. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., P.O. Box 868, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


Valves 


Requires little force to open under high 
presure and temperature conditions. 





Featuring a precision-ground ball, actu- 
ated by the exclusive Paul venturiball prin- 
ciple to provide accurate control at all posi- 
tions from wide open to tight shut, the Paul 
valve is claimed to have longer valve life 
and give smoother operation even in the 
toughest jobs. Straight through, non-turbu- 
lent flow; throttling with smooth flow, 
straight line characteristics; tight shut-off; 
and free, easy opening and closing without 
binding or galling are all combined in this 
valve. Paul Valve Corp., 683 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Cutting Tool 
Combines functions of circle cutter, 
straight edge, compass, scorer and knife. 
The multi-purpose of the “Spearhead Cut- 
ter” fills a long standing need for a single 
tool that combines all major functions of 
various cutting tools. Materials which are 
readily cut are aluminum foil, balsam wood, 
chipboard, corrugated board, fish paper, 
millboard, plaster board, plastics, etc. It is 
a good instrument for cutting round gaskets 
and disks, and is capable of cutting accurate- 
ly a % in. hole in material ¥@ in. thick. 
Zimmerman Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Plastic Coatings 
Have resistance to a wide variety of chem- 
icals and corrosives. 

Plastisols and organosols is the result of 
two years of experience in producing plasti- 
sols for insulating electroplating racks. These 
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rubber-like plastic materials are claimed to 
possess many chemical properties lacking in 
both natural and synthetic rubbers, and have 
advantages such as excellent resistance to 
mechanical abuse such as abrasion, high di- 
electric strength, and easy handling. Plasti- 
sols and organsols are available in paste-like 
form, and can be molded or applied as coat- 
ings to metal, fabric, or paper by dipping, 
spraying, or brushing. Coatings from .003 
in. to .25 inch may be obtained with a 
single application. United Chromium, Inc., 
51 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Briefs ... 


> MICROSCOPE ILLUMINATOR—For use with 
the S-129 pocket microscope which has 
selective magnification ranging from 40 to 
60 power. New illuminator is for required 
use in dark, inaccessible places, and is at- 
atached to microscope tube by means of a 
heavy spring clip which can be removed. 
Compact and easy to handle. Buhl Optical 
Co., 1009 Beech Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


> MAGNET MATERIALS — G-E Alnico 5 DG 
and G-E Alnico 7 are two permanent magnet 
materials. Alnico 5 DG provides manufac- 
turers of magnetic separators, motors, and 
instruments with the highest external and 
residual induction of any permanent magnet 
material. Alnico 7 is for application where 
a high demagnetization force is present, such 
as in motors, generators, and variable air gap 
devices. General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


> WRENCHES — Two new steel seat ring 
wrenches are constructed of, heat-treated 
alloy steel for maximum strength and wear, 
and make valve niaintenance easier. In use, 
union bonnet ring of valve acts as a guide, 
bearing against shoulder on the wrench, 
assuring firm engagement with the seat ring 
being removed or put in place. The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Beekman & Waverly Aves., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


> LIFT TRUCK ACCESSORY — A three-sided 
box fitted with metal rings at the back is 
attached to special hooks on lift truck car- 
riage when the box is lifted by the forks. 
For use in plants where quantities of heavy, 
loose parts must be constantly lifted, moved, 
stored or delivered. Towmotor Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


> CRANE BLOCK—Lo-Head crane block, in 
capacities from 10 to 50 tons, is for all types 
of hook work. Permits 114 to 2 ft. higher 
lifts without lengthening boom. Bearing 
lubrication necessary once each 2,000 hr. 
Alemite fittings are provided for standard 
grease gun use. American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., St..Paul 1, Minn. 


> SHELVING—All-steel industrial shelving is 
specifically engineered for installations re- 
quiring extreme ruggedness and where heavy 
loads must be carried. No nuts or bolts are 
required. Sections are assembled with studs. 
Precision Equipment Co., 3710 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


> PLASTIC COATING—This is made from a 
plastic specially designed to prevent fading 
and bleaching, and to absorb sun’s heat rays 
by selectively filtering the sun’s harmful rays. 
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Easily applied to transparent surfaces such as 
windows, glass brick, transoms, etc., and 
offers heat protection for factories, show- 
rooms, and eye protective devices. Lite Con- 
trol Products Co., Nutley 10, N.J. 


> CcoMBUSTION—Combination gas-oil burn- 
ers on industrial installations can now be 
equipped with flame failure safeguards and 
programming systems to take care of either 
combination of fuel with complete safety 
and with a minimum of electrical and me- 
chanical adjustment when changing from the 
principal fuel to the stand-by fuel. Combus- 
tion Control Corp., 77 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. 


> INSULATION TESTER—Provides complete 
facilities for taking insulation resistance and 
dielectric absorption measurements on ca- 
bles, transformers, rotating machinery, con- 
densers, etc. Breakdown voltages also can 
be determined with a minimum of damage 
due to burning. Unit is portable. Radio Fre- 
quency Laboratories, Inc., Boonton, N. J. 


> LIFT TRUCK ATTACHMENT—For handling 
heavy, loose parts, this special hydraulic 
dumping device, known as the Skip Box 
Dumping Device, tilts the box while it is 
held in an elevated position. Loads up to 
4000 Ib. can be handled by the new device. 
Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 





Chipper Knives 


(Continued from page 1416) 


and fast, as well as to keep the knife cool. 
By having the coolant strike the wheel at 
about 45 deg. and one quarter to one half 
in. above the knife edge, both results are 
accomplished. The edge of the knife should 
always be up so that heat will be dissipated 
by drawing it from the edge into the body 
of the knife. Using the other method where 
the bevel is down, heat is drawn from the 
whole surface being ground and carried to 
the edge for dispersion. By using this 
method it is practically impossible to get 
coolant to thé edge of the knife continually. 
This is where knife troubles usually start. 


Burns 

There are many iypes of degrees of burns, 
some barely visible, afd others ranging from 
straw color through brown, blue and black. 

The dark colors generally anneal leaving 
a soft skin, frequently extending into the 
cutting edge. In chipping, the edge will 
round over, break away, and give the ap- 
pearance of being brittle. The light color 
burns, iridescent in color, and usually 
coupled with a highly polished surface 
showing no grinding marks, tend to harden 
the knife. This hardness is the result of re- 
hardening in the grinding operation, caus- 
ing a brittle condition of the edge due to 
lack of tempering. This also causes the 
edge to break away and does not add to the 
life of the knife. 

The maintenance of wear plates and bed 
knives should not be overlooked, for they 
tie in very closely with the proper function- 
ing of chipper knives and the production 
of good chips. A rounded edge on the bed 
knife tends to produce strings and may pos- 
sibly cause fracture of the knife edge due 
to wedging action in the cut. 
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LOOK TO 


THE LEWELLEN AUTOMATIC CALIPER CONTROL 
for paper board mills 


OVER 100 MODERN PAPER MILLS DEPEND ON 
THIS LEWELLEN CONTROL TO MAINTAIN UNI- 
FORM CALIPER. Twenty-seven years of continuous serv- 
ice! That’s exactly the score for a number of Lewellen 
Automatic Controls in paper mills the country over. 
They operate at any machine speed. They AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY CORRECT ANY VARIATIONS IN CALI- 
PER due to changes in stock consistency, machine speeds, 
screen stoppage, or any other cause. They are installed 
without interrupting production under supervision of 
Lewellen engineers. 


This Lewellen Automatic Caliper is the heart of the Lewellen Auto- 
matic Thickness Control. It operates successfully on board thicknesses 
of from .010” to 1.375". . . By the makers of the famous Lewel- 
len Variable-Speed Transmission and Variable-Speed Motor Pulley. 


Phone, wire or write 
LEWELLEN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, IND. 


LEWELLEN 

















NINE Publications 
for the 


Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making..... $7.25 
Drying of Paper on the Machine..... 1.50 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice............. 1.50 
Notes and Observations on Beaters... 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1..... .75 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2..... 75 
Troubie on the Paper Machine....... Je 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)..... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres... .50 


All available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


LOWER COST 
OPERATION 


Longer Life 
eee5se8ee @ 


Layne well water systems are de- 
signed and built to produce much 
greater volumes of water than can Ss: 
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be obtained from the conven- em Bo toa: . <= 
tional type of installation. Skillful 6; “Like Shh HMWRSEAISSSS 


designing and precision manu- 
facture of the Layne Vertical Tur- 
bine pump used in these systems 
give extra high efficiency. The 
results are: more water—less cost 
and longer life for the unit. Fur- 
thermore, Layne well water sys- 
tems are so ruggedly built that 
upkeep cost is almost nothing. 





Thousands are now serving cities 
and industries throughout the 
world. 

For further information on 
Layne Well Water Systems—or 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps, 
catalogs, etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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Book Reviews 
THE ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF 

INDUSTRIAL POISONS, HAZARDS, 

AND SOLVENTS. 2nd Edition. By Mor- 

ris B. Jacobs. Published by Interscience 

Publishers, Inc., 215 4th Ave., New York 

3, N. Y. 1949. 788 pages. $12.00. 
Progress has been made in industrial hygiene 
during the past eight years, particularly in 
the analytical chemistry of industrial poisons, 
hazards, and solvents. Consequently, changes 
have been made in each of the eighteen chap- 
ters of the second edition. Certain material 
has been included to supply historical back- 
ground thus increasing its usefulness where 
the text is being used for educational pur- 
poses. 

Classifying industrial poisons into three 
physical states, namely, gases, liquids, and 
solids, it is pointed out that entrance of 
these poisons into the human system is made 
through the respiratory tract, orally, absorp- 
tion through the skin, and accidental en- 
trance such as absorption through cuts into 
the flesh or irritation of the skin and en- 
trance through the ears and eyes. Methods 
for detecting and determining poisons haz- 
ardous in the many industries are discussed. 
Different instruments and devices for meas- 
uring and sampling industrial areas where 
gases, liquids and solids present problems 
detrimental to employees, are illustrated and 
described. A wide variety of chemicals are 
described and discussed relative to their 
physiological effect, toxicity, and methods of 
detection and determination. Some of the 
compounds discussed are silica, lead, mer- 
cury, arsenic and other metals; harmful com- 
pounds of sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen; 
the halogens; carbon monoxide, carbon di- 
oxide; cyanides and nitriles; aliphatic hydro- 
carbons; benzene and aromatic hydrocarbons; 
habgenated hydrocarbons; alcohols, ethers, 
acids, esters, aldehydes and ketones; phenolic 
compounds, etc. 

Selected references are given in each chap- 
ter. Contains appendix and subject index. 


WOODY-PLANT SEED MANUAL. Pub- 
lished by Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Obtained from 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 416 pages. $2.75. 

Twenty years of research in handling seed 

for reforestation work makes this book an 

authority on the production of seed for 
forest trees and shrubs. 444 species, useful 
for forest plantings, farm woodlot plant- 
ings, shelter belts and as cover for wildlife, 
are treated individually on distribution and 
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use, seeding habits, collection, extraction, 
storage, germination and nursery and field 
practices. Approximately 1,000 drawings of 
seeds and seedlings are included. Listed are 
trees from Abies, the fir, to Zanthoxylum 
Americanum, the prickly ash. 

The co-operative work of hundreds of 
foresters and forest research men has made 
this volume possible, and although more 
than 400 published articles were drawn 
upon, it is based largely on material never 
published before. Growing interest in re- 
forestation makes this a valuable book for 
seed dealers, horticulturists and commercial 
nurserymen as well as to public conserva- 
tion agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS. By An- 
drew W. Kramer. Published by Pitman 
Publishing Corp., Z W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 1949. 311 pages with 
illustrations. 51/4 x 9. $6.00. 

This book is for those who have a good 
knowledge of general physics and engineer- 
ing but who have had very little training 
or experience in electronics. It explains in 
sample concise language, with diagrams and 
graphs illustrating mechanisms and prin- 
ciples, what electron tubes are, how they 
were evolved, how they work, and how 
they can be used in the industry. 

The book begins with a brief historical 
background, including 2 discussion of the 
electron theory of matter, and builds up to 
the fundamental principles of the electron 
tube in a chronological manner that will 
give the reader a historical perspective, en- 
abling him to understand the reasons for 
certain developments. 


PRINCIPLES OF SALARY AND WAGE 
ADMINISTRATION. By A. W. Bar- 
bour. Published by National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., Box 3, Deep River, Conn. 
1949. Cloth bound. 514 x 8144. 128 
pages. $2.50. 

The author convinces the reader that a just 

and equitable pay rate structure is the 

main support of a healthy labor relations 
program, and shows how to build up a sat- 
isfactory wage structure. Requirements for 

a successful program are outlined; wage 

determination and job evaluation, using 

community rates as a yardstick are ex- 
plained; establishing and maintaining the 
salary and wage administration program are 
discussed. 

Appendices include Factors in Job Evalu- 
ation, a point evaluation system developed 
by the author; Job Descriptions, a descrip- 
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New Literature 


tion of various jobs and requirements such 
as warehouse laborer, light and heavy truck 
drivers, senior laborer, etc.; Position Ques- 
tionnaire, a typical job questionnaire for 
obtaining large amounts of job informa- 
tion; and Typical Organization Chart, -a 
useful chart in job analysis that contains 
a functional statement as well as informa- 
tion about the structure and manning of 
the department concerned. Graphs and ta- 
bles are included. 


Booklet and Pamphlets 

SPECTROPHOTOMETRY. By Kasson S. Gib- 
son. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Circular 484. 
48 pages. 25c a copy. Users of spectro- 
photometers will have a better understand- 
ing of their instruments, calibrate and 
maintain them properly, and be able to 
guard against numerous errors common in 
such work by using this guide which con- 
tains techniques and data resulting from 
National Bureau of Standards experience in 
spectrophotometry. A bibliography of 127 
related references are given. Illustrated. 


SAFETY CODE FoR MaANLIFTS. Avail- 
able from American Standards Association, 
70 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 24 
pages. 55c. This is a consensus of expe- 
riences of manufacturers, users, insurance 
groups, enforcement officials and independ- 
ent specialists; the code was developed as 
a guide in drafting regulations for the use 
of manlifts where their use is now per- 
mitted. Construction, maintenance, inspec- 
tion, and operation of manlifts in relation to 
accident hazards to industrial works are 
covered by the code. 


THE FEDERAL BupcGet IN BriEF. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 45 pages. 20c. Contains recom- 
mended financial program by the President 
of the United States. The President estimates 
how much money will be received by the 
Government during the coming year and 
how much money will be needed to perform 
the many activities and services which the 
Congress has authorized. 


THe Srory oF Forests. Available 
from American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., Washington 6, 
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CHARGE OF THE 
ENLIGHTENED 
BRIGADE! 


All furnace charges are 
under the rigid control of 
skilled metallurgists, “Our 
Enlightened Brigade,” who 
supervise every step in 
the manufacture of Chief 
Sandusky Centrifugal 
Castings. The laboratory 
control of the selection and 
testing of alloys, and the 
exclusive use of specified 
ingot and virgin metals 
will give you the flawless, 
uniform castings you need. 

Tell your machine build- 

er, “Chief Sandusky.” 


' 
: 
wr, 


casting. 


+ 


s. ] SANDUSKY FOUNDRY si 
AND MACHINE CO. i 





ON THE JOB—Charging 
a furnace for a Chief 
Sandusky Centrifugal 
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SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 


SULPHUR BURNING PLANTS 
JENSSEN TWO TOWER ACID SYSTEMS 
GAS COOLERS—SURFACE AND SPRAY TYPE 
JENSSEN PRESSURE ACID SYSTEMS 
JENSSEN AUXILIARY PROCESS TOWERS 
RECOVERY PLANTS—COOKING ACID 


SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
JENSSEN SO, ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 


G. D. JENSSEN CO. INC. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
A. H. LUNDBERG, 308 be ae OS — Seattle, Washington 

















ORISKANY 
WATERBURY FELTS 
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OFFERS SO MANY 
BIG ADVANTAGES? 


@ Prominent mills with a total produc- 

tion of thousands of tons of paper a day 

have found in the Glidden Prosize Process 
such a superior means of sizing, we are 
confident that you will want to try it soon. 

Specifically, on changing from conven- 

tional rosin size users have reported that: 

—Prosize Process is 200 to 300% more 
efficient. 

—Prosize Process produces a better, more 
stable size which gives paper uniform 
resistance to liquids of various types, 
such as ink, water, meat juices, etc. 

—Prosize Process permits duplication of 

' results from run to run on grades never 
before made because of sizing difficulties. 

—Prosize Process minimizés seasonal 
variations—is highly effective on stocks 
heated by long beating or hard jordaning. 

—Prosize Process permits sizing at a 
higher or more neutral pH. 

—Prosize Process requires from 35 to 
65% less rosin size and from 15 to 30% 
less alum, making it generally Jess 
expensive to use. 


The Glidden Company 
SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
5165 West Moffat St. + Chicago 39, Illinois 











MORE ABOUT THE PROSIZE PROCESS 
IN THIS NEW, FREE BOOK! 


Concise yet complete, profusely illustrated . . . this valuable new 
book on Industrial Soya Proteins gives you all the “whys” of the 
many advantages of the Prosize Process over conventional meth- 
ods. Also has a chapter on Glidden Alpha* Protein, the pure pro- 
tein chemically isolated from the soybean which forms the basic 
ingredient of the Prosize Process. Write for it today! 


em. 









MADE BY 
Vi G 
H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. lidden Soe 
ORISKANY, N. Y. eae” 
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D.C. 16 pages. This picture booklet was 
designed for use with a film strip by the 
same name which uses pictures identical to 
those contained in its pages. It tells about 
the woodlands of the United States and 
what they mean to the health, happiness 
and well-being of people everywhere, and 
why all of us—boys and girls and men and 
women—-should be careful with fire in the 
woods. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, Tue Paper Inpustry lists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins, and booklets. They may 
be obtained without cost or obligaion, unless 
otherwise specified, by writing direct to the man- 
ufacturers. Please address requests on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


Chemicals. Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio—16 page 
booklet entitled ““The Story of the Chemicals 
You Live By” describes eight major groups of 
chemical products and depicts their utilization 
throughout American industry. Reviewed are 
soda ash, caustic .soda, chlorine, bicarbonate 
of soda, silicates, calcium carbonates, chro- 
mates and specialty chemicals. Illustrated. 


Filters. Oliver United Filters Inc., Hazle- 
ton, Pa.—4 page Bulletin No. 218 describes 
the new horizontal rotary filter, which utilizes 
rather than works against the force of 
gravity to dewater. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrammatic sketch. General 
data given. 

4-page Bulletin No. 216 describes and illus- 
trates the lime mud filter for causticizing 
systems in pulp mills and chemical plants. A 
kraft recausticizing plant flowsheet is in- 
cluded. Size table given. 


Flame Cutting Equipment. Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son, Inc., 16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill.—4-page bulletin describes and 
illustrates the electric-eye flame cutting 
equipment for intricate and unusual shapes. 


Industrial Clamp. Hunter Spring Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa.—4 page bulletin entitled “‘Neg’ator 
Clamps For Industry” describes and illus- 
trates the principle, characteristics and appli- 
cations of the neg’ator clamp which covers 
clamping problems from the office to the 
laboratory to the shop. 


Caustic Soda Handling. Solvay Sales Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 
New York 6, N.Y.—16 x 24 in. wall chart 
lists suggestions for convenient unloading of 
tank car shipments of caustic soda, based on 
experience in manufacture and marketing of 
caustic soda for many years. Protection of 
employees, precautions in unloading tank 
cars, frozen caustic in tank cars, acetic acid 
for neutralization, and swallowing of caustic 
soda are subjects covered. 


Revolving Joints. Rothern Engineering 
Co., Inc., 4911 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41. 
Ill—4 page Catalogue No. 10 describes and 
illustrates cartridge type revolving joints for 
use in paper mills, textile mills, and proces- 
ing plants for use in the heating and cool- 
ing of slashers, dryer cylinders and rotating 
rolls. 


Centrifugal Pumps. Warren Steam Pump 
Co., Inc., Warren, Mass.—4 page Bulletin 246 
illustrates and describes the twe stage Type 
TL, centrifugal pumps. Sectional view, metal 
specifications, dimensional drawing and rating 
table are included. 


Save-all. Oliver United Filters Inc., Hazle- 
ton, Pa.—4 page Bulletin No. 701 describes 
and illustrates the vacuum save-all. Typical 
installation diagrams are shown and list of 
save-all installations are given. 


Polyethylene Application. Schori Process 
Div., Ferro-Co Corp., 8-11 43rd Rd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y.—6 page technical data 
sheet No. 103D describes the application of 
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polyethylene coatings and films on metal, 
concrete, wouds, etc., by use of the Schori 
pistol, a flame spraying method. 


Splash-Proof Motors. Sterling Electric Mo- 
tors, Los Angeles 22, Calif.—4 page bulletin 
describes and illustrates general-purpose 
electric motors of drip-proof and streamline 
design, where one best constant normal speed 
is required. 


Caulking Tape. Arnaud Corp., 17 John St., 
New York 7, N. Y.—1 page Bulletin No. AT- 
11-49 describes caulking tyre material for 
weathertighting pre-fab and other construc- 
tions against penetration of moisture, wind 
or cold air from the outside, and interior heat 
loss. List prices are included. 


Speed Drives. Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio—4 page Bulletin D-2101 describes and 
illustrates with diagrammatic drawings the 
% to 2 hp V-S drives. Selection data, prices 
and dimensions, and how to order are in- 
cluded. . 


Safety Equipment. Willson Products, Inc., 
Reading, Pa.—64 page catalogue contains 
technical and reference material toe aid users 
in selecting the proper type and style of eye 
and respiratory equipment for specific occu- 
pational hazards involved. Comparative charts 
are shown throughout the catalogue. 


Deaerating Heaters. Graver Water Condi- 
tioning Co., 216 W. 14th St., New York 11, 
N. Y.—8 pare bulletin outlines the principles 
of deaeration, describes the design operation 
and applications of this company’s heaters, 
and explains their distinctive features. Illus- 
trated with photographs and schematic draw- 
ings. 


Recording Oscillographs. Consolidated En- 
gineering Corp., 620 No. Lake Ave., Pasadena 
4, Calif.—16 page bulletin entitled “‘Consoli- 
dated Recording Oscillographs” discusses the 
applications, operations, and features of this 
equipment. Sample records of actual applica- 
tions, detailed assembly drawings, and a sec- 
tion devoted to galvanometers are included. 


Joints. Chiksan Co., Brea, Calif.—4 page 
pamphlet describes and illustrates the Chiksan 
high temperature swivel joints with the metal- 
lic seal. Diagrammmatic sketches and dimen- 
sional tables are given. 


Pumps. Milton Roy Co., 1300 E. Mermaid 
Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa.—4-page Bulletin 
No. 649 describes, and illustrates with dis- 
charge, pressure and typical delivery curves 
the controlled volume pump that delivers in 
straight line flow without pulsation. 


Aerial Mapping. Lockwood, Kessler & Bart- 
lett, Inc., 32 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥.— 
12 page brochure entitled “Wings for the 
Transit” explains basic principles of modern 
techniques employed in producing aerial topo- 
graphic maps. Illustrated with photographs, 
revealing various stages in the preparation of 
accurate maps from precision aerial photo- 
graphs. 


Bar Screens. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.—4 page Folder No. 2327 
describes and illustrates bar screens for re- 
moval of trash and large solids from water 
and sewage. Specifications are given. 


Chemical Feeder. Fischer & Porter Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa.—4 page Catalog 62 describes and 
illustrates the chemical feeder for liquids and 
gases. Operation and specifications with cross- 
section drawing, typical installations, and list 
of chemicals the feeder handles are given. 


Rotary Pumps. Chicago Laboratory & Engi- 
neering Co., 4140 No. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 18, 
Ill.—4 page leaflet describes the principle of 
controlled floating vane positive displacement 
rotary pump. Parts listing and assembly 
photographs are included. Pumping action is 
illustrated. 
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Permeability Cups. Thwing-Albert Instru- 
ment Co., Penn St. and Pulaski Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa.—Gives outline views with 
dimensions of the most popular types of 
Gravimetric Water Vapor Permeability Cups, 
wax sealing templates and sample cutting dies. 


Adhesives. National Adhesives, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.—Pocket size edition 
entitled “How to Handle Adhesives for Trans- 
parent Films” is a reference book on trans- 
parent films. Included is a chart describing 
properties and characteristics of all principal! 
types of trarsparent films including cellophane, 
pliofilm, polyethylene and cellulose acetate. 


Mechanical Shaft Seal. Peerless Pump Div., 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 301 W. 
Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif.—2 page Bulle- 
tin B-571 describes and illustrates the mechan- 
ical shaft seal for installation on equipment 
moving or transferring liquids requiring a 
positive shaft seal and for replacement of con- 
ventional stuffing boxes where packing has 
proved unsatisfactory. A chart listing various 
types of mechanical seals, pumps to which 
they can be applied, materials of which they 
are made, liquids and fluids handled, etc. is 
included.- Sectional view of seal is given. 


Face-to-Face Valves. R-S Products Corp., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, Pa.—12 page, 
2-color catalogue No. 18 describes and illus- 
trates the various types of 50-lb. narrow face- 
to-face valves, and controls. Also illustrated 
are stuffing boxes. Also included are descrip- 
tion, applications, installation, instructions and 
list prices of pipe line shock absorber. 


Motors. Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles 22, Calif.—4 page bulletin describes 
the improved slow speed electric power drives. 
Illustrated with photographs and gear design 
chart. Included are price sheets. 


Strainers. Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa.—4 page Bulletin S-202 
describes and illustrates fine screen strainers 
to prevent rust, scale and dirt from clogging 
steam equipment. Prices, weights and dimen- 
sions are included. 


Ladder Treads. J. C. McKinley Co., 549 
Crescent Ave., Glenside, Pa.—1 page Bulletin 
describes E-Z treads, for extension ladders, 
which are wooden steps supported by full 
width iron-bracket supports riveted to hangers. 


Lift Truck Attachment. Towmotor Corp., 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio—1-page 
leaflet describes and illustrates the skip box 
dumping device that is used in connection with 
lift trucks manufactured by this company. 


Heat Exchangers. Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Buffalo 13, N. Y.—4-page Bulletin No. 
1.7K1 supplies complete data on the first all- 
stainless steel exchangers. The new series des- 
ignated Type SSCF, is described by photo- 
graphs, line drawings and dimension tables in 
this 3-color, 84% x 11 publication. 


Diaphragm Seals. Mansfield & Green, 1051 
Power Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio—1-page leaflet 
describes ard illustrates with a cross section 
drawing the M & G Diaphragm seals for pre- 
vention of corrosion or clogging of pressure 
instruments. Different types are illustrated. 


Drum Truck. Morse Mfg. Co., Syracuse 2, 
N. Y.—1-page Bulletin No. 44-949 describes and 
illustrates the Morse “‘Rock-A-Drum” vertical 
drum truck for positioning heavy drum loads 
of paints, chemicals, emulsions and all types of 
liquids. 


Materials Handling Attachments. Hyster 
Co., Portland 8, Ore.—28-page catalogue pre- 
sents model views, diagrams, specifications, ac- 
tion pictures, cartoons and explanatory text of 
the various special purpose additions to basic 
materials handling machines. 
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Rocers “220” Garinvers 


RAISE YOUR PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 
— 





ROGERS 220 Series 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE COSTS 


Knives stay sharp longer . . . no overgrinding to shorten 
knife life . . . no excessive outside grinding costs . . . no 
high knife inventory . . . when you precision sharpen your 
knives on a series 220 grinder. 

This 7 ton husky is especially designed for the proper care 
of paper and chipper knives, doctor blades and other 
straight knives, thick or thin. Many distinctive Rogers fea- 
tures. 

Write today for further information on how to cut produc- 
tion costs. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


165 Dutton Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 











CLEAN PAPER 


is impossible with old, worn Screen Plates. Change 
to new, fine-cut “Fitchburg” Screen Plates and be 
amazed at the instant improvement in QUALITY. 


“FITCHBURG” New Type— Duplex Slot 
FLAT PLATES 


Rolled Bronze and Copper 


BIRD SCREEN PLATES 
JONES SCREEN PLATES 


Plain or 


Chromium Plated 
©, FITCHBURG 
Se, Steen Plate Co., Inc. 
SS es 301 South Street 


Fitchburg 


Sg 
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use the Permutit 


WHITE WATER 
_ RECLAIMER 


Does 3 jobs in I 


@ Reduces White Water Pollution 

@ Recycles Process Water 

e@ Concentrates Pulp Fiber and 
Filler to Make More Paper 


profits for your plant! 

Find out full details about 
this economical unit that 
turns waste into profits. Write 


Operating on the sludge 
blanket principle developed 
by Permutit, the amazing 
White Water Reclaimer re- 








covers pulp, fiber, and filler 
..-and recycles your process 
water at the same time. That 
means more process water, 
more paper, and increased 


to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. PI-3, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.. 
or to Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 





Water Conditioning 





Headquarters for Over 36 Years 
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Professional and Business Services 

















C. M. GUEST & SONS 
Builders 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
ANDERSON, S. C. 


Waste Disposal 
Steam Power Plants 
Textile Mills 


Paper & Pulp Mills 
Water Filtration 
Process Piping 


SERVING THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH for 
MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 








WALLACE CLARK & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Since 1920 


SPECIALISTS IN PAPER 
MILL MAINTENANCE 


Information on request 


521 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








ARTHUR C. DRESHFIELD, C.E. 


CONSULTANT 
Research . . . Development . . . Control 
Market Research 
Laboratory Investigations thru affiliation with 
Chicago n4, Laboratory 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago I!, iiitnois 








FREDERICK WIERK, P.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
P.O. BOX 492 GREAT NECK, 
Reports and Designs for eae = 
Modernization of Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Steam and Hydro Power. Stream Pollution 
batement. 








In A Hurry? 


This section offers 
@ quick and direct method 
of contacting 
professional and 
business service 
consultants. 

















Gate Valves. Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., El- 
mira, N. Y.—Circular 102 furnishes an infor- 
mative description of the Figure 27 and Figure 
30 line of standard bronze gate valves. Design 
features are explained in detail with a large 
sectional drawing providing easy visual refer- 
ence. Service ratings and a table of sizes and 
dimensions are iricluded. 


Vaive-Seat Wrenches. The Lunkenheimer 
Co., Beekman & Waverly Aves., Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio—4-way folder No. 579 describes and illus- 
trates steel seat ring wrenches for valves. List 
prices are given. 


Hydrafiners. Shartle Bros. Machine Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio—8-page bulletin entitled ““Hydra- 
finer No. 1” illustrates and describes the Hy- 
drafiner. Layout t lates, and detailed sketch 
with an identification listing are included. 





Jordan Shell Fillings. Shartle Bros. Machine 
Co., Middletown, Ohio—4-page bulletin explains 
the construction of “Bulldog” shell fillings for 
all makes of jordans. Diagram of construc- 
tion is shown. 


Materials Handling. Lyon-Raymond Corp., 
8062 Madison St., Green, N. ¥Y.—16-page book- 
let contains illustrations and descriptions of 12 
different types of equipment of various manu- 
facturers for “Positioning.” Two illustrative 
process charts are given as examples for de- 
termining the extent of handling operations 
from time of receipt of materials to shipment 
of the finished product. Also illustrated with 
photographs of equipment. 


Wheel Casters. The Bassick Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.—8-page folder contains latest informa- 
tion on “V” grooved-wheel casters for angie 
iron track. 8 photographs show these casters 
in actual use by different industries. Cross sec- 
tional designs, and catalogue listings are in- 
cluded. 


Hand Spring Winder. Blaner Mfz. Co., 629 
Meek St., Sharon, Pa.—3-way folder describes 
and illustrates the hand spring winder for 
making springs quickly and efficiently without 
the use of a lathe. Prices included. 


Fiaid Drives. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.—28-page catalogue 
and engineering data book No. 2385 is a prog- 
ress report on this company’s Electrofluid 
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Drive, “ED” type. It covers types, sizes, ar- 

ts and d of units available; 
Sean of construction, advantages to the 
user, selection tables; typical »«xamples of 
fluid drive selections; and photographs of in- 
stallations. 





Wax Resin. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware—4-page folder lists properties, 
applications, and other pertinent information 
about Paracols, a wax emulsion for paper and 
board. The three stability classifications are 
briefly described, and a list of typical appli- 
cations and advantages which Paracol gives to 
various types of paper and paperboard are in- 
cluded. 


Corrosion Resistance. The Duriron Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio—12 page General Catalog M 
condenses data published in 54 separate bulle- 
tins on corrosive resisting equipment and 
alloys. Features, capacities and sizes, and 
available alloys are given on all items. 
Arranged alphabetically for easy reference. 


Proportioning Pamps. Lapp Insulator Co., 
Inc., Process Equipment Div., LeRoy, N. Y.— 
Bulletin 295 contains description and specifica- 
tions of the newly designed Pulsafeeder Chem- 
ical proportioning pumps with ceramic wet- 
end parts. 


Generators. Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn.—8-page Bulletin 2200- 
PRD-196 explains the points to look for when 
ordering generators. Construction features and 
what they mean in terms of continuous, 
economical operation are pointed out and 
illustrated. Installation photographs of large 
slow-speed engine-type generators are shown. 


Metal Detector. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—20-page Bulletin 14B7217A 
describes the design and operation of the metal 
detector produced by this company. Illustrated 
with application drawings, installation photo- 
graphs and diagrammatic sketches. 


Pumps. The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 1, 
Ohio—4-page Bulletin 816 describes and illus- 
trates with cross section drawings the corro- 
sion-resisting, self-priming Durcopump. Curve 
ee a ee oO 
in 
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Resin. Hercules Power Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Dela.—4-page Bulletin S-46 entitled “‘Cellolyn 
502” presents basic facts about this non drying 
alkyd resin for top quality baking whites and 
for sunlight-resistant clear lacquers. Two 
tables show typical pigmented composition and 
typical physical constants. 





Thermometers. Precisi Ther ter and 
Instrument Co., 1537 Brandywine St., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa.—l6-page Bulletin “E” con- 
tains data on liquid-in-glass industrial ther- 
mometers. Graphic pages illustrate all basic 
models, sizes, forms and attachments with 
simplified application data to enable the user 
to select the proper thermometer for any 
industrial application. 


Valves. Paul Valve Corp., 683 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.—16-page 2-color Bulletin 
No. 103 is a well illustrated catalog that covers 
principle of operation and engineering data on 
the complete line of this company, including 
whistle valves, bar stock valves, cast steel and 
stainless steel valves and forged valves. 


Corrosion Resisting Sheet. The Duriron Co., 
Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio—8-page Bulletin 502 
describes the new Durimet 20 corrosion resist- 
ing sheet and plate for ducts handling corro- 
sive fumes. Listed are common corrosives to 
which Durimet 20 is resistant. List of names 
and dates of installations of this product are 
included. 


Crane Block. American Hoist and Derrick 
Co., St. Paul 1, Minn.—4-page catalogue de- 
scribes the new American Lo-Head crane block 
for all types of hook work. Prices are listed. 


Capacitor Motor. General Electric Corp., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y.—12-page publication No. 
GEA-5401 contains information about the Tri 
Clad single-phase capacitor motor for use 
wherever power supply demands single-phase 
operation. Detailed photographs and dimen- 
sional table included. 


Pumps. De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton 2, N. J.—4-page catalogue “LG” describes 
and illustrates with cut-away drawings, six 
different types of IMO rotary pumps. 
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The “Hardy’”’ Chrome-Nickel-Steel 
SCREEN PLATE 


OVER 20,000 IN SERVICE 


No slot wear in fourteen years! The important sharp top edge and burnished cut remains unaffected by 
erosion and corrosion. AND DO THEY SCREEN! 


MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION FITCHBURG, MASS. 












































PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS * HUDSON FALLS, W. Y. 
BUILDERS OF SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 











POSITION WANTED: Personnel Director—20 Years experi- ° + fie fy 
ence with large pulp and paper manufacturer—Middle Atlantic <Swaanae  -es 
Coast or New England preferred. Address: Box 491, The Paper 5 eee — 


Industry. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
Salesmen now covering Ohio or Michigan, Minnesota or Wis- 
consin who can carry a sideline of machine clothing. Splendid 
opportunity to represent a well-established successful company. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 





WANTED—Night Superintendent for two Fourdrinier machine 
mill, located Wisconsin, making Bonds, Ledgers, Mimeographs, 
and plain Sulphite papers. Address: Box 493, The Paper Industry. 





Subscribe Now! 





Read The Paper Industry regularly. PE NE CD MN mA, 
Rates: North America and Pan-American coun- 
tries, $2 for one year, $3 for two years. All other FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
countries, $3 for one year, $5 for two years. 
: POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois . 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 
QUESTION: sipomnpiaag 
















































ea 6.50 to 7.00 
NEW RAGS | Je 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 Scrap B 5.50 to 5.75 
Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
pound or dollars per hundred pounds, f.0.b. “— — ae a 
N York, follow: 0S yy \e to 75 
— aiaiinn. No. 1 small. ~ 450 to 4.75 
Blue Overalls........ 6.25 to 6.50} Sisal Rope— 
Corduroy, Men’s... 3.75 to 4.00 No. 1 large ....................._ 5.00 to 5.25 
Corduroy, Ladies 3.75 to 4.00 No. 1 small ....... eae .. 450 to 4.75 
Washables, No. 1- 3.00 to 3.25] New Burlap Cuttings...... 7.00 to 7.50 
Percales .. 6.00 to 6.25 
Light Prints, “No. oe 5.50 to 5.75 | Jute Threads— 
Foreign (Nom. 6.50 to 7. 
Khaki Cuttings— mestie +e 6.00 to 6.50) 
Tm Ho hi. 4.50 to 
U whl. ‘ro hil 4.00 to 
New White Canvas............... 11.00 to bY - re 
New Mixed Blacks.......... . %.50 to 2 SS 
Canton Flannels, Bleached... 10.75 to 2.50 to 2.75 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 .. 11.00 to 11.50 
White Shrunk... 10.25 to 10.75 WASTE PAPER 
Silesias No. 1... . 7.00 to 7.50 in Wtieeensee Ge 
lew Ul 50 8, dollars r 
Rem unbleached —----~ 195 to 5.50 | '0% for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 
see Shavings— per ton 
Spee See Hard White ie. Cuts. 95.00 to 100.00 
American - ©. 7 Hard White, No. 1 75.00 to 80.00 
White .... Soft White No, 1. 
SD kcdiontinpncints Soft White, one-cut. 
Soft White, Misc. 



































‘ . 2 Mixed 
RAGS (Domestic) viet Qe 
OLD RAGS No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Quotations to consurhing mills, dollars Megane, | Repached x Py 4 e =. - 
al aang pounds, f.o.b. New York. fol- Lado eatin 
ne Se 45.00 “ 
a i. eee oe 10 nas! 45 No. 1 “Mixed (Goiored) $5.00 to 40.00 
No. 2... “ vse 1,30 to 1.35 | Manilas— 
° No. 3 and No. 4... 1.05 to 1.15 New Env. Cuttings... 60.00 65. 

Thousands of successful companies throughout the | ,.° wt 8 = New Env. Cuts, One-Gat 
: an ues— Extra Manilas......._...... - 35.1 00 to 40.00 

world have standardized on GARLOCK 150 for | Repacked .———-—-- 3.00 10 8-25) 0 i, ram Cards, Free of 
: : Thirds and Blues— Ground Wood .............. 65.00 to 70.00 
steam rods on equipment such as engines, compres- | Repacked 2.15 to 3.00 | Colored Manila Tab Cards. $8.00 to 40.00 

° * Miscellaneous ...................-. 2.25to 2.50] Kratr— 
sors, pumps, etc.—in fact, for most steam services whites, No. 1— New Burelope Cuttings. 60,00 to 68.00 
at pressures up to 300 pounds and temperatures Repacked 4.50 to 4.75) “ibog ane 30.00 to 35.00 
° 3.25 to 3.50] New 100% Cor. Cuts... 30.00 to 35.00 
up to 600° F. White, No. 2— No 1-018 Assorted’ 28.00 to 3750 
. _ um 3.25 to 3.50] News— 
You can depend on Garuock 150 for superior | ‘imeusns 275 to 3.00| White Biank £5.00 to 60.0 
. . . . eri: 7.00 to 18.0 
service because of its uniform, quality controlled con- No. 1 Folded 13.00 to 14.00 
. . Old 6.00 
struction. Start now to reduce maintenance and RAGS (Foreign) evr Jute Corrusated Cuts: 20.00 to 32.0 
a “i Trappers...... _— to 0 
replacement costs on your rod packings—standardize ex dock New York City Ne i tet Ber eee fe 
on Gar.ock 150 for general steam service. ssn al 
i CHEMICALS 


New Dark Cuttings........ 
New Mixed Cuttings... 
New Light Silesias..._................. 

Light Fi lettes 

Unbleached Cuttings... _{ Nominal 





' f.o.b. shipping point 
ary al A “ Alum (Papermakers)— 
Gartock 125 coil 
are made in 1214’ 















lengths and in pack- New Light Prints.................-..... Blane Fixe— 
ing sizes from Pulp, bulk, ton.......... 80.00— 
ES Tl 


to 144”, advancing 
by sixteenths. Ring 
form — GARLOCK 
200. 


reign 
RAGS (Fo elg ) Bleaching Powder— 
ex dock New York City Drums, cwt.................... . 4.50 to 5.00 


OLD RAGS Casein (Domestic —— 
20-30 mesh (bags), 
80-100 mesh (bees 





Ib. 
Argentine, 1b... 





THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY oe 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK Fh na ay eileen 10.00 to 15. 
In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company tupenes Gane antl [pa SR 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. a — (lump) ton.......... 22.00 to 30.00 
ilorine— 
Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.40 to 2.70 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib......... 1.25 to 1.35 





Dark Cottons .... 


Old Shopperies Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib.. 


Litharg., powd. bbl. ees 
Rosin (Gum)— 


. -24% to .25% 
-13% to .14% 





ROPE and BAGGING New ney = 100 Ibs 
7.20— 








f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 
7.20— 
Gunny No. 1— per cwt. Serra: 7.90— 
POPE ne eeeneneerenerene- 5.75 to 6.00] Rosin (Wood), carlots, 
Domestic .......... nme GED GIS F.0.B. South 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) en 22.00 to 24.00 
imp. bulks on doc! 
(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00— 
Seda Ash— 
Bulk (works), cwt.............. 1.00 to 1.15 
Paper Bags, cwt. .............. 1.25 to 1.35 
Seda (Caustic)h— 
Solid drums, ewt. ............. 3.05 to 3.10 
Ground and flake, drums, 
CH. «io#uttoaune BO Ge 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg. 55 gal. drums, 
(works) cwt. ............... 1.65 to 2.05 
40 deg. 35 -' drums, 
(works), cwt. om oe 6 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt... 4.72— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt........... 4.72— 
Paper, (Sp.) bags, cwt........ 4.72— 


lowdered, barrels, cwt.. 4.83— 


Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk, long ton... 18.00— 


Tale— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
ton snenpensinamanie Se 65 ERED 
c lia 35.00 to 45.00 





Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib... .19% to .21 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib.....19% to .21 
Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib. .... 11.50 to 11.75 


WOOD PULP 


Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, 
with inland freight allowed, are: 


Bleached sulphite, Swed... 118.00 to 122.00 
Bleached sulphite, Finnish..118.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... 118.00— 
Easy bleaching sulphite.... - 
Unbleached kraft, Finn... 
Unbleached sulphite.Swed. 100.00 to 105.00 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin... 
Unbleached sulphite, dom. 100.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Swedish 82.50— 
Unbleached kraft, northern 82.50— 
Unbleached kraft,southern 80.00— 
Bleached — 00 to 128.00 
Bleached soda, domestic. 113.00— 
Sulphite screenings, Gom. 40.00 to 50.00 
Sulphate screenings, dom. 40.00 to 50.00 
Groundwood, domestic and 
Genet 








65.00 to 67.50 
PAPER 
f.o.b. New York City 
Roards— Der ton 
Binders . 94.00— 
Chip .. 70.00— 
Chip, tu ee - 7%5.00— 
Chip, full blending............ 77.50— 


Chip, sgl. mia. lined... 77.50— 
Coated, white patent 


————_ Sa 
020 and heavier.__.. 100.00— 
Kraft liner —.................... 95.00 to 100.00 
Filled News consossnanssssemnessen 7 
Cc i 85.00— 





Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 





No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 ry ‘sides, White _ 
Machine Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 














No. 1 Glossy... amcscemececensee 19.75— 
No. 2 Glossy. 19.25— 
lk eye - 17.75— 
No. 4 Glossy. _— 
No. 2 Offset 15.15— 
C18 Litho (Varnish) ................ 
CiS Litho (Non-Varnish)........0 — 


Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
quantity, packing and other differentials 
allowed: 

Rag Content Bond— 


(In Ton Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag ......... 51.40— 
1 qumunusensicns GE 





Rag Content Ledger— 
(In Ton Lots) 


per cwt. 
Extra 100% Rag .................~. ---52.65— 
%o Rag 


























Sulphite Bond— 
. per cwt 
Air dry, watermarked .... — 
No. 1 watermarked... 17.50— 
No. 2 watermarked... 16.60— 
No, 4 watermarked... 15.60— 
Sulphite Ledger— 
per cwt. 
No. 1 watermarked... 18.80— 
No. 2 watermarked... 18.05— 
No. 4 watermarked... 17.50— 
Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 
per cwt 
Embossed (25 Ib. up)... = 
leached (25 Ib. up)... = — 
Mnbleached (25 Ib. up) .. -- 
Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Jb. up) .. _ 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up) _ 
News— 
per ton 
Rolls. Standard 
Contract) ................... 100.00 to 103.00 
Rolls « Spot) (Nominal) 
Sheets ............. ~... 119.00— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
White No. 1..................... 1.55— 
White No. 2... 1.20— 
Bleached Anti-Tarnish... — 
Colored ........ eeetaenme 
Anti-Tarnish | “Kraft. ~_ L.3T™%— 
TD queen bip= 
Napkins, semi- ~crepe 
(12% Ib. to M shits.) 
BP GR... ccc 
Napkins, full crepe and 
emb’sed 
(12% Ib. to M shts.; 
C2 @. anne = 
Toilet. Bleached 
(M. shts.) per cs............ 6.95— 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M. shts.) per cs... 5.75— 
Towels— 
per case 
—— 5.25— 
Sietenseed 4.50— 





Wrappings (Kraft)— 





Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls. f.0.b. mill) 


Bleached Papers— 


M.F. & M.G. Waxing. 
20 Ib. (Carloads only) — 
(10,000 Ib.) .............. — 
Drug wrapp.. 35 Ib... — 
Unbleached Papers— 
Com. Gr. Butch. 40 Ib. — 
No. 1 Butchers........... — 
No. 1 Imit. Parch. & 


phite, 30 Ib... 
Steam Finish, 50 Ib. ..... 
Water Finish, 50 Ib. . 


Manilas— 
Envp. Mia., Sub. 16-40 
OEE — 
Envp. Mla, Sub. 16-28 
eg EE _ 


on large sheets untrim’d 
ream marked, in bdia.) — 


Wrapp Mia. 35 Ib. up— 
(EEE 


ee 


M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 
(other than Waxing) 
Grade B20 ib. 2. 
Grade A-22 Ib, ............ -~_— 
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Appleton Wires are Good Wires 


\ 
¢ raflsmarnshof 





CRAFTSMANSHIP is more than ability ac- 
cumulated through long years of experience 

. . it’s how a specialist feels toward his 
work and toward his place of employment. 
In fifteen years only one skilled employee 
has left Appleton Wire Works, Inc. We are 
proud of our record. We are proud of Apple- 
ton craftsmanship. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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[addetry Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry. 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
at your mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 








Acme Steel Company...................... aueechiasatbene ; 
American Brake Shoe Company 
American Hoist & Derrick Co.......................1421 
American Manganese Steel Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co 
Aaheuser-Busch, Inc 
Anthracite Equipment Corporation 
Appleton Machine Company, The.. il 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc 1491 
Appleton Woolen Mills 1396 
Armstrong Machine Works............................... 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co...................... 
Atkins and Company, a eae 























Aurora Pump Company............................. __.1474 
Bagley & Sewall Co., The... ———— 
Bailey Meter Company.... iaiaail ..1441 


Baker & Adamson Products, General ‘Chem. 

ical Div., Allied Chemical & — Corp.....1383 
Bauer Bros. Co., The... Se 
Beloit Iron Works tend 
Birmingham Tank Company............................ 
Black-Clawson Co., The... J 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co... 
Bowser, Incorp 











Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company.................. 1391 


ee eee 
Cameron Machine Co... ao de 
I ID Sic accsscccstececsccrenencocstcansonovoen 
Chain Bele Company 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works.......................... 
Chicago Bridge & Iren Company 1384 
Clark Equip Company, Industrial Truck 
Division poietibiait nepaiisaiesdiie 

Classified Atistine PR ar OED 
Coes Company, Loring.... ‘ = 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co. 




















Curlator Corporation................ Lessee 1375 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd...................................1478 
nt 1390 


DeZurik Shower Company. 

Dicalite Div., Great Lakes Carbon Corp.... 
Dickson Company, The 
Dietert Co., Harry W.... 
Dilts Machine Works. = 
I TI, Clean ccceccasesicecccenesencsserssecs 1415 
Draper Brothers Company................................ 























FOR SPOT CUTTING PRE-PRINTED ROLLS 





SMITH & WINCHESTER 


ROTARY SPOT CUTTER 


For precision register and accurate spot cutting of pre-printed traveling 
webs at a high rate of production. This high speed rotary cutter can be 
equipped with photo-electric compensator or may be manually controlled. 
Save time, eliminate waste and increase production with this modern S & W 


equipment. Built in 40”, 50”, 60”, 


71” and 83” widths. May be furnished 


with lay boy and stacker as illustrated. Write for detailed information! 
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Arrest the dirty work 
in reduction gears 


HE dirty work starts in reduction 
2 eh when the lubricating oil be- 
gins to oxidize and break down under 
the attack of heat and air. Oxidation 
products, uniting with dust and other 
foreign matter, form deposits which 
interfere with proper lubrication and 


Cause gear wear. 


You can head off this dirty work— 
avoid costly cleaning jobs, oil changes, 
and gear wear—by using STANOIL In- 
dustrial Oil. The high stability of sTAN- 
OIL prevents deterioration by heat. Its 
low-carbon-forming base oil keeps gears 
free from carbon. An inhibitor curbs 
acidity growth which would cause the 
formation of emulsions and sludge. 


The many qualities of this one oil en- 
able it to handle a wide variety of jobs 


STANDARD OIL 





STANOIL 


TRADE MARK 


Industrial Oil 


in your plant. To assure you maximum 
benefits from STANOIL and other high- 
quality petroleum products, the Standard 
Oil Company has a well-trained and ex- 
perienced lubrication specialist located 
practically at your doorstep. How you 
can profit by this unique product-service 
combination is explained at the right. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


COMPANY (inDiaNA) 





RI Ey 


What's YOUR 
problem? 


®@ To help you solve particular he 
brication problems or gain greater 
all-around economy, Standard Oil 
has set up an industrial service 
that’s unrivalled in the Midwest. 
This service puts at your imme. 
diate disposal the help of a highly 
trained, experienced lubrication 
specialist and a reliable supply of 
petroleum products. All you need 
do is phone or address a card to 
the nearest Standard Oil Com. 
pany (Indiana) office. In fact, why 
not start right now by arranging 
for the visit of the lubrication 
specialist assigned to your plant 
With his help, find how many dif 
ferent oils in your plant can be 
replaced by STANOIL Industrial 
Oil on such applications as: 


Hydraulic systems ... cleaner op- 
eration, no foaming troubles. 


Air compressors . . . no sticking 
or clogging of valves, less oil con- 
sumption in splash or circulating 
systems. 


Speed reducers .. . less wear of 
gears and bearings during fre- 
quent cold starts or prolonged 
high-temperature operation. 


Steam turbines . .. freedom from 
emulsions and sludge, fewer oil 
changes necessary. 


Ring-oiled bearings . . . rings 
function immediately on starting, 
less bearing wear. 


Circulating and bath systems 
...one oil for a wide variety of jobs. 


STANDARD 














This Chinese “foot” varies from 1° *o 15.8 inches, 
depending on the locality. No user of a 

Langston Slitter ola Roll Winder is 

ever “short measured” on dependability, long life, 
speedy production of first-quality rolls. 

Samvel M. Langston Company, Camden, N. J. 





Langston 
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YOU ARE LOOKING AT 


This is a 230-inch loom, set up in 75 mesh. That 
means you are looking at 17,250 warp wires. 

Back and forth across these wires flies a bobbin 
carrying shute, or filler, wire. Each time it tra- 
verses the width of the loom another shute wire 
is added to the woven fourdrinier wire cloth at 
the right. 


a0ody 
ott trem €o, 


About 75,000 shute wires must be woven into 
the warp wires to make one fourdrinier wire a 
hundred feet long. 

From the first operation to the last, our skilled 
craftsmen watch cver every wire to make sure 
that the paper manufacturer will get a top- 
quality cloth in every Eastwood Wire. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORPORATION 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


SERvVi 


4119.° 
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